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The  publication  of  the  literary  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Archibald  Constable,  the 
great  Edinburgh  bookseller — ‘  Hannibal 
Constable,’  as  Leyden  called  him  with 
pride ;  ‘  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms 
of  print,’  as  Scott  dubbed  him  in  jest; 

‘  the  prince  of  booksellers,’  as  James  Mill 
saluted  him  in  all  sincerity —reopens  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  last  generation.  Constable’s  career 
was  closely  connected  with  the  starting  of 
a  new  era  in  our  literature,  regarded  botfi 
as  a  profession  and  as  a  trade.  Of  the  chief 
men  who  took  part  in  this  movement,  ei¬ 
ther  as  authors  or  as  publishers,  these  vol¬ 
umes  afford  many  interesting  notices — of 
some  only  tantalizing  glimpses,  of  others 
full  and  satisfying  details.  The  work  owes 
its  value  in  this  respect,  not  merely  to 
Constable’s  position  as  a  leading  publish¬ 
er,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the 
foremost  literary  men  and  women  of  his 

*  A  txhihald  CoHstabU  and  his  Literary  Corre^ 
stcndents:  A  Memorial.  his  Son,  Thomas 
Constable.  Three  vols.  Edinburgh.  1873. 
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time,  but  also  to  Constable’s  character  as 
a  man,  which  was  such  as  to  command 
confidence  dnd  provoke  friendship,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  range  of  business  rela¬ 
tions. 

Before  going  further,  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  fairness,  delicacy,  and 
tact,  as  well  as  to  commend  the  literary 
skill,  with  which,  in  these  volumes.  Con¬ 
stable’s  son  has  discharged  a  difficult  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  painful  task.  He  has 
nothing  extenuated  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,  though  the  provocation  to  trans¬ 
gress  in  both  directions,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  Lockhart’s  gross  misrepresentations 
and  rude  ridicule,  to  say  nothing  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  sneers,  was  by  no  means  small.  In 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Scott- 
Ballantyne  failure  in  particular,  the  biogra¬ 
pher  might  fairly  have  claimed  for  himself 
considerable  licence  of  vituperation.  But 
he  has,  as  wisely  as  courageously,  resisted 
this  temptation,  and  has  confinetl  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  stating  facts  and 
quoting  documents,  leaving  it  to  his  read- 
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ers  to  make  the  legitimate  deductions  and 
animadversions.  The  result  is  such  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Archibald.  Constable,  the  man  and 
the  publisher,  as  does  justice  at  once  to 
the  integrity  of  the  father  and  to  the  fideli¬ 
ty  of  the  son,  and  as  satisfies  the  expecta¬ 
tions  both  of  the  student  of  literary  his¬ 
tory  and  of  the  student  of  human  nature. 
Indirectly,  literature  owes  this  man  a  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  writing  to  him  in  sympathetic 
terms  after  the  great  crash  of  1826,  says, 
‘  You  have  done  nfore  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  of  literature  than  any  man  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  books.’ 
(vol.  ii.  p.  378).  He  first  set  the  fashion 
of  enlightened  liberality  towards  authors, 
a  fashion  which  his  rivals  were  forced  to 
follow.  He  stimulated  the  public  taste 
for  pure  and  sound  literature;  and  he  was 
the  first  to  show  how  works  of  the  highest 
class  might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses,  without  fear  or  risk  of  failure. 
Then,  in  order  to  realize  the  extent  of  his 
direct  services  to  literature,  and  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  we  have  only  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  was  the  first  publisher  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that  he  infused  new 
life  into  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  that 
through  him  Scott’s  poems,  most  of  his 
novels,  and  the  best  of  his  miscellaneous 
works,  were  given  to  the  world,  and  that 
his  Miscellany  was,  as  his  biographer  says, 

‘  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  and  sugges- 
ter  of  all  the  various  “  libraries”  which 
sprang  up  in  its  wake.’  It  is  interesting  to 
find  in  the  memoir  abundant  proof  that 
the  great  bookseller  was  also  a  good  and 
estimable  man — good  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — a  loving*husband,  an  affectionate 
and  judicious  parent,  a  fast  and  trusted 
friend. 

In  one  respect  the  plan  of  Constable’s 
memoir  is  open  to  objection.  It  carries 
us  repeatedly  over  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  forces  us  to  traverse,  over  and  over 
again,  though  in  different  conij^any,  the 
same  ground.  The  third  volume,  which 
is  devoted  to  his  connection  with  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  is  to  a  great  extent  self-contained 
and  self-explanatory.  But,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes,  each  chapter  deals  with 
his  connection  with  on^  correspondent,  or 
at  most  with  three  or  four.  Thus,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  partner  A.  G.  Hunter,  we 
traverse  the  years  from  1803  to  1811.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  return  to  1802,  and 
go  on  with  Tom  Campbell  to  1810.  John 
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Leyden  brings  us  back  again  to  1800,  and 
we  advance  in  his  pleasant  company  to 
1 808.  The  account  of  Alexander  Murray, 
the  Orientalist, — a  monograph,  let  it  be 
said  in  passing,  of  rare  literary  and  perso¬ 
nal  interest,  a  portrait  of  a  sterling,  hard- 
headed,  independent,  and  withal  modest 
Scot — carries  us  back  to  1794,  and  forward 
to  1812.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  same  topics 
turn  up  again  and  again  in  different  con¬ 
nections.  To  take  but  one  example.  Con¬ 
stable’s  quarrel  with  Longman  is  mention¬ 
ed  first  in  the  general  account  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Rei'iew  (vol.  i.  p.  55).  It  comes 
up  again  in  the  chapter  on  A.  G.  Hunter 
(vol.  i.  p.  79);  once  more,  in  treating  of 
his  dealings  with  Jolin  Murray  (vol.  i,  p. 
338);  and  yet  again  in  describing  his 
competition  with  Murray,  and  with  Long¬ 
man,  for  the  patronage  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(vol.  iii.  p.  32) :  and  so  with  not  a  few 
other  important  items. 

The  method  of  the  work  has  no  doubt 
some  advantages.  In  particular,  it  gives 
complete;iess  and  individuality  to  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  separate  correspondents ; 
but  this  completeness  of  the  parts  is  gained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
the  whole.  It  makes  the  work  analytic 
instead  of  synthetic,  which  such  a  work 
ought  expressly  to  be.  It  presents  us  with 
a  series  of  cabinet  portraits,  instead  of  with  a 
historical  picture.  It  furnishes  the  materials 
for  such  a  picture  in  abundance;  but  it 
leaves  the  grouping  and  arranging — in  a 
word  the  synthesis — to  be  done  by  the  rea¬ 
der,  and  that  at  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  trouble,  and  with  no  little  risk  of  error 
and  misconstruction.  But  when  every  de¬ 
duction  has  been  made,  on  this  or  on  a'ny 
score,  the  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
sterling  one  ;  and,  as  memoires  pour  sen'ir, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  student  of  modern  literature  and  of 
modern  society. 

The  work,  however,  has  much  wnder 
bearings  than  those  on  the  literature  of  the 
present  century  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  suggests  a  comparative  inquiry,  of  great 
interest  and  value,  into  the  relations  which 
have  subsisted,  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  literature,  between  authors  and 
publishers,  or  rather  between  authors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  publishers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  other.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in 
his  ‘  Life  of  Dryden,’  ‘  That  literature  is 
ill-recompensed  is  usually  rather  the  fault 
of  the  public  than  of  the  booksellers. 
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whose  trade  can  only  exist  by  buying  that 
which  can  be  sold  to  advantage.  The  tra¬ 
der  who  purchased  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ” 
for  j£io  had  probably  no  very  good  bar¬ 
gain.’*  Curiously  enough,  this  quotation 
enables  us  to  bring  together  extremes  of 
literary  remuneration  which  are  ‘  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder for  in  the  same  year 
in  which  Scott  wrote  these  words,  he  him¬ 
self  received  from  Constable  ;^i,ooo  for 
the  copyright  of  ‘  Marmign,’  a  price  which, 
we  believe,  did  not  turn  out  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  bookseller.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  safely  conclude,  that  when  Scott 
alluded  as  above  to  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  he 
did  not  refer  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  immortal  epic,  but  only  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  popular  taste,  and  commercial  de¬ 
mand  under  which  it  was  produced. 
Scott’s  words  make  it  plain  that  three  fac¬ 
tors  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ap¬ 
praising  literary  property — the  labor  of 
the  author  in  producing  his  work,  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  public  to  possess  it,  and  the  risk 
of  the  publisher  as  a  go-between  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  author  and  the  public  into  contact. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  literature  there 
were  no  publishers  in  the  modern  sense, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  public.  Before 
the  introduction  of  printing  the  manner  of 
publishing  a  book  was  to  have  it  read  on 
three  days  successively  before  one  of  the 
universities  or  some  other  recognised  au¬ 
thority.  If  it  met  with  approbation,  co¬ 
pies  of  it  were  then  permitted  to  be  made 
by  monks,  scribes,  illuminators,  and  rea¬ 
ders, — men  who  were  specially  trained  in 
the  art,  and  who  derived  from  it  their 
maintenance.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  portion  of  their  gains  was  transferred 
to  the  author.  He  did  not  look  for  remu¬ 
neration  in  money  for  his  literary  labor. 
He  found  it,  partly  in  fame,  but  chiefly  in 
his  appointment  to  some  post,  more  or 
less  lucrative,  in  Church  or  in  State.  Fre¬ 
quently  authors  became  simply  the  pen¬ 
sioners  of  the  great  and  noble,  by 
whom  no  official  services  were  expected. 
Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  rewarded 
in  both  ways ;  at  one  time  he  was  a  pen¬ 
sioner-yeoman  of  Edward  III.,  at  another 
he  w’as  employed  to  hire  ships  for  the 
king’s  service.  At  various  times  in  his  ca- 


*  ‘The  Works  of  John  Dryden,  with  Notes, 
etc.,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.’  By  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  Vol.  i.,  p.  392.  Edinburgh : 
180S. 


reer  he  held  offices  in  the  customs.  A 
modern  poet,"*  who  specially  claims  to  call 
Chaucer  ‘  master,’  pictures  for  us — 

‘  The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens 
green  ; 

While,  nigh  the  thronged  wharf,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer's  pen 

Moves  over  bills  of  lading.’ 

In  the  very  year  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  written  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  king’s  works 
at  Windsor.  Yet  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  seems  to  have  been  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  royal  pensions  and  grants 
of  wine.  Thus  there  sprang,  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  we  may  say,  out  of  the  primary  con¬ 
dition  of  authors,  that  vile  system  of  pat¬ 
ronage  which  kept  men  of  letters  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  bondage  for  upwards  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  after  our  regular  literature  began. 

The  introduction  of  printing  made  but 
little  difference  to  authors.  It  ere  long 
did  away  with  the  university  censorship  ; 
but  books  were  so  dear  that  they  were 
within  reach  of  the  means  only  of  the  very 
wealthy,  on  whose  bounty,  therefore, 
authors  were  still  dependent;  and  very 
wretched  was  their  lot.  ‘  Rhetoric,’  says 
Burton,  in  his  ‘  Anatomy  of  Melancholic,’ 

‘  only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  for¬ 
tunes  ;  and  many  of  them,  for  want  of 
means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts.  From 
grasshoppers  they  turn  humble  bees  and 
wasps — plain  parasites — and  make  the 
muses  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starv¬ 
ed  families,  and  get  a  meal’s  meat.’  (a.d. 
1621). 

Spenser  also  has  put  on  record  his  bit¬ 
ter  feelings  on  the  same  subject  witlw  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  misery  of  hangers-on 
at  court.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
designed  an  annuity  for  Spenser,  but  that 
it  was  withheld  by  Burleigh.  He  receiv¬ 
ed,  however,  from  the  queen  a  grant  of 
Kilcolman  Castle,  when  he  was  secretary 
to  Lord  Grey  in  Ireland ;  but  evidently 
this  complaint  is  wrung  from  him  by  his 
own  bitter  experience — 

‘  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 

To,  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better 
spent ; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sor¬ 
row  ; 


*  William  Morris,  in  ‘The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise.’ 
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To  have  thj-  princess’  grace,  j-et  want  her 
peers'  ; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  yeares ; 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  care  ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortless  despair  ; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run  ; 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.’* 

Authorship  could  scarcely  be  subjected 
to  a  greater  humiliation  than  that  of  John 
Stowe,  the  historian,  in  whose  favor  James 
I.  granted  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  permitting  him  ‘  to  ask,  gather,  and 
take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving  subjects.’ 
Yet  Stowe’s  case  differed  from  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
only  in  that  he  was  more  honest  than 
they.  For,  while  they  were  beggars  in 
disguise,  he  was  an  avowed  and  properly 
licensed  mendicant.  His  letters  patent 
were  read  by  the  clergy  from  the  pulpit  in 
each  parish  which  he  visited.  Other 
authors  prefixed  their  begging  letters  to 
their  works,  in  the  shape  of  fulsome  and 
lying  dedications. 

The  dedication  system  naturally  accom¬ 
panied  that  of  patronage.  It  very  soon 
underwent  those  wonderful  developments 
of  which  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that 
it  was  capable.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  practice  had  come  into 
fashion  of  dedicating  a  work,  not  to  one 
patron,  but  to  a  number.  Spenser,  in 
spite  of  his  horror  of  fawning,  has  prefixed 
to  the  ‘  Faerie  Queene’  seventeen  dedica¬ 
tory  sonnets,  the  last  of  which  opened  a 
wide  door  to  volunteer  patronesses,  being 
inscribed  ‘  To  all  the  gratious  and  beauti- 
full  ladies  in  the  court.’  Over  and  above 
these  outer  dedications,  be  it  remembered, 
the  invocation  with  which  the  poem  oi>ens 
is  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  herself, 
along  with  the  sacred  Muse,  Venus, 
Cupid,  and  Mars.  The  queen  is  further 
typified  in  the  Faerie  Queene  herself ;  and 
to  her  the  whole  work  is  dedicated,  pre¬ 
sented,  and  consecrated,  ‘  to  live  with  the 
etemitie  of  her  fame.’ 

Fuller  has  introduced  in  his  ‘  Church 
History  ’  twelve  special  title-pages  besides 
the  general  one,  each  with  a  particular 
dedication  attached  to  it ;  and  he  has  add¬ 
ed  upwards  of  fifty  inscriptions  to  as  many 
different  benefactors.  Joshua  Sylvester, 
the  translator  of  Du  Bartas,  carried  the 
vice  of  dedication  to  a  still  more  ludicrous 
excess.  In  the  collected  edition  of  his 


*  From  ‘  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Tale.’ 


works,*  there  are  seventy  separate  dedica¬ 
tions,  in  prose  and  verse,  addressed  to 
eighty-five  separate  individuals.  Some¬ 
times  one  short  poem  is  dedicated  to  half- 
a-dozen  patrons.  If  the  poet  received  the 
usual  dedication  fee  from  each,  the  specu¬ 
lation  must  have  been  as  profitable  as  it 
was  ingenious.t  The  second  book  of  the 
‘  Divine  Works  ’  contains  fifteen  separate 
dedications.  One  instance  of  his  flattery 
is  unique  in  its  barefaced  comprehensive¬ 
ness.  An  ‘  elegiac  epistle  consolatorie  ’  on 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Sydney,  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lisle  (Sydney’s 
parents),  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney  their  son, 
to  Lady  Worth  their  daughter,  ‘  and  to 
all  the  noble  Sydneys  and  semi-Sydneys.’ 
Surely  the  power  of  fawning  could  no  fur¬ 
ther  go !  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  it 
paid. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  de¬ 
grading  to  authors  than  that  their  success 
should  depend,  not  on  their  merit,  but  on 
their  powers  of  sycophancy  ;  for  it  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  the  amount  which  a 
patron  bestowed  varied  with  the  amount 
of  flattery  publicly  awarded  to  him.  The 
terms  of  adulation  became  most  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  period  after  the  Restoration, 
when,  according  to  Disraeli,  the  patron 
was  often  compared  with,  or  even  placed 
above,  the  Deity.  Then  the  common 
price  of  a  dedication  varied  from  j^2o  to 
j^4o;  sometimes  it  was  even  more.  After 
the  Revolution  the  price  fell  to  sums  vary¬ 
ing  from  five  to  ten  guineas ;  in  the  reign 
of  George  1.  it  rose  again  to  twenty,  but 
from  that  time  the  practice  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  as  the  booksellers  became  more  and 
more  recognised  as  the  patrons  of  letters. 

The  fall  of  patronage,  and  of  its  con¬ 
comitant,  dedication,  was  hastened  by  the 
general  adoption  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  of  the  method  of 
publication  by  subscription.  Before  that, 
the  booksellers  were  in  the  background. 
They  were  mere  dealers  in  books.  No 
opportunity  was  afforded  them  for  enter¬ 
prise.  As  soon,  however,  as  subscription 
was  introduced,  the  booksellers  began  to 
show  themselves  in  the  front.  Subscribers 


*  Folio,  pp.  657,  printed  by  R.  Young,  1633. 
f  Even  ^’Ivester’s  ingenuity  was  surpassed 
by  that  of  an  Italian  physician,  of  whom 
Disraeli  tells  us.  Having  written  ‘  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,’  he 
dedicated  each  book  of  his  commentaries  to 
one  of  his  friends,  and  the  index  to  another. 
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represented  to  some  extent  the  public — a 
limited  and  adventitious  public,  doubtless 
— but  still  a  much  wider  public  than  was 
possible  under  the  patronage  regime.  Now 
with  the  public  thus  introduced  we  have 
present  the  most  important  of  the  three 
factors  which  go  to  make  a  free  and  pros¬ 
perous  national  literature.  There  was 
then  an  inducement  for  authors  to  do  their 
best,  and  for  publishers  to  aid  them  in  ad¬ 
vancing  their  interests.  Authorship  then 
became  possible  as  a  liberal  profession, 
and  publishing  became  possible  as  an 
organized  trade.  It  was  a  timid  method 
of  business,  certainly,  but  it  was  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  on  the  method  which  it  came 
to  supersede.  It  was  tong  before  it  ac¬ 
complished  much  good,  but  it  did  accom¬ 
plish  lasting  good  in  the  end.  In  short, 
it  was  the  transition  stage  from  the  system 
of  patronage  to  the  system  of  free  and  un¬ 
fettered  publication. 

In  truth,  however,  subscription  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  only  a  more  extended 
kind  of  patronage ;  and  for  a  long  time 
the  two  methods  continued  to  exist  side  by 
side.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  is  af¬ 
forded  in  the  case  of  Dryden,  who  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  a  wonderful  apti¬ 
tude  for  combining  in  his  own  experience 
all  the  methods  of  remunerating  author¬ 
ship  in  vogue  in  remote  as  well  as  in  later 
times — official  appointments,  royal  pen¬ 
sions,  dedication  fees,  subscriptions,  and 
copy  money.  He  was  poet  laureate  and 
historiograj)her  royal  ;•  he  was,  besides,  a 
special  annuitant  of  Charles  II. — to  whom 
the  whilom  eulogist  of  Cromwell  justifies 
his  submission  in  the  sorry  couplet — 

‘  The  poets  who  must  live  by  courts,  or  starve, 
Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to 
serve,’— 

and  he  was  collector  of  customs  in  the 
port  of  London,  as  Chaucer  had  been 
three  hundred  years  before. 

As  reganls  dedication  fees,  it  is  no- 

*  Both  ofQccs  still  exist ;  but  it  is  surely 
time  that  such  questionable  and  often  invidi¬ 
ous  distinctions  should  be  abolished,  or  at 
least  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
eleemosynary  character.  Thanks  to  such  men 
as  Archibald  Constable,  the  men  who  deserve 
such  honors  no  longer  need  the  paltry  s.ala- 
ries  attached  to  them.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ef¬ 
fected  the  reduciio  ad  absurdum  of  the  laureate- 
ship.  His  salary  is  £,200  a  year  ;  yet,  if  re¬ 
port  speaks  truly,  his  contract  with  his  pub¬ 
lishers  yields  him  an  annual  return  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  thousands. 


torious  that  no  flattery  was  too  fulsome, 
no  depth  of  self-abasement  too  profound, 
for  Dryden’s  mendicant  spirit.  If  the  pay 
was  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  adula¬ 
tion,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  He  dedicated  his  translation  of 
Virgil  to  three  noblemen,  with  what  John¬ 
son  calls  ‘  an  economy  of  flattery  at  once 
lavish  and  discreet.’  What  this  investment 
of  praise  yielded  him  we  do  not  know ; 
but  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  one  patron 
(Lord  Chesterfield),  he  characterizes  his 
lordship’s  donation  as  a  ‘noble  present.’ 
The  extraordinary  feature  in  this  case, 
however,  is,  that' in  addition  to  dedication 
fees,  Dryden  received  for  his  Virgil  both 
subscriptions  and  copy  money.  The  copy 
money  consisted  certainly  of  ^50  for 
every  two  books  of  the  ‘  .^2neid,’  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  same  sum  for  the  ‘  (ieorgics  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Pastorals.’  The  plan  of  sub¬ 
scription  was  ingeniously  contrived  so  as 
to  create  a  supplementary  galaxy  of 
patrons,  each  of  whom  was  propitiated  by 
what  was  in  eflbct  a  special  dedication. 
'I’here  were  two  classes  of  subscribers, 
riiose  in  the  first  class  paid  five  guineas 
each;  those  in  the  second  class,  two 
guineas.  The  inducement  offered  to  the 
five  guinea  subscribers  was  that  in  honor 
of  each  of  them  there  should  be  inserted  in 
the  work  an  engraving  embellished  at  the 
foot  with  his  coat  of  arms.  The  bait  took 
wonderfully.  There  were  in  the  end  one 
hundred  and  two  subscribers  of  five 
guineas,  representing  the  sum  of  510  gui¬ 
neas,  which,  calculating  the  guinea,  as 
Dryden  di<l,  at  twenty-nine  shillings, 
amounted  to  Indeed,  Dry¬ 

den  was  a  cunning  speculator  as  well  as  a 
shrewd  bargain-driver,  as  his  publisher 
found  to  his  cost.  According  to  Pope’s 
estimate,  Dryden  netted  from  his  Virgil 
the  sum  of  ^1,200. 

The  publication  of  that  work  was  the 
occasion  of  frequent  bickerings,  and  the 
interchange  of  much  strong  language,  be¬ 
tween  Dryden  and  his  publisher,  the 
famous  Jacob  Tonson  (Jacob  L,  for  there 
were  three  of  that  name  and  dynasty). 
Dryden’s  standing  complaint  against  Ton- 
son  is,  that  he  pays  him  in  bad  coin. 
‘  You  know,’  he  says,  in  one  letter,  ‘  money 
is  now  very  scrupulously  received  ;  in  the 
last  whicli  you  did  me  the  favor  to  change 
for  my  wife,  besides  the  clip’d  money, 
there  were  at  least  forty  shillings  brass.’ 
In  another  he  says  that,  when  the  eighth 
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‘  .itneid  ’  is  finished,  he  expects  *  ^50  in 
good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had  for¬ 
merly.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold, 
neither  will  I ;  nor  stay  for  it  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  it  is  due.’  In  another, 
‘  I  lost  thirty  shillings,  or  more,  by  the  last 
payment  of  which  you  made  at  Mr. 
Knight’s.’  Throughout  the  correspon¬ 
dence,  Dryden  treats  Tonson  in  the  rudest 
and  most  bearish  manner  possible.  He 
usually  addresses  him  abruptly  as  ‘  Mr. 
Tonson,’  much  as  a  gentleman  might  ad¬ 
dress  his  tailor.*  In  what  Scott  calls  a 
‘  wrathful  letter,’  which,  however,  made  no 
impression  ‘  on  the  mercantile  obstinacy  of 
Tonson,’  he  says,  ‘  some  kind  of  inter¬ 
course  must  be  carried  on  betwixt  us 
while  I  am  translating  Virgil.  .  .  . 

You  always  intended  I  should  get  nothing 
by  the  second  subscriptions,  as  I  found 
from  first  to  last.  ...  I  then  told 
Mr.  Congreve  that  I  knew  you  too  well 
to  believe  you  meant  me  any  kindness.’ 
In  yet  another  grumbling  epistle,  Dryden 
says,  ‘  upon  trial  I  find  ifll  of  your  trade 
are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than 
others ;  therefore  I  have  not  wholly  left 
you  ;  ’  from  all  which  it  is  evident  that,  in 
Dryden’s  time,  the  relations  of  publisher 
and  author  were  still  on  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  footing. 

Dryden  died  in  the  last  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but,  although  at 
that  very  time  the  publishers,  led  by  such 
men  as  the  Tonsons  and  Lintot,  were 
consolidating  the  publishing  trade,  they 
were  still  in  the  leading-strings  of  sub¬ 
scription;  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  patronage,  with 
its  correlative  detiication,  continued  ram¬ 
pant.  The  world  of  letters  was  still  domi¬ 
nated  by  such  princely  patrons  as  Somers, 
Harley,  and  Halifax,  who  were 

‘  Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long.’ 

This  was  all  the  more  remarkable,  since, 
at  that  very  time,  nature  was  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  emancipate  herself 
Then  popular  literature  took  its  rise  in 
Defoe’s  Rn  ieiu  and  Steele’s  Tatler^  and 


*  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  Dryden. 
Twenty  years  later  we  find  Steele  addressing 
Lintot  and  Pope  addressing  Motte  in  precise¬ 
ly  the^  same  style.  See  Carruther’s  *  Life  of 
Pope,’  pp.  96-251.  Bv  way  of  contrast,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  usually  ad¬ 
dresses  his  publisher  as  ‘  My  dear  Consta¬ 
ble,’  Such  trifles  are  not  insignificant. 


Steele  and  Addison’s  Spectator.  No  man 
ever  stcg>d  out  more  determinedly  as  the 
enemy  of  patronage  than  Richard  Steele, 
and  all  honor  be  to  him  for  his  powerful 
testimony.  But  Steele  could  afford  to  be 
independent ;  for  he  derived  from  his  first 
wife  2a  comfortable  income  of  a 

year.  In  the  Tatler,  he  had  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  his  ambition  ‘  to  make  our  lucu¬ 
brations  come  to  some  price  in  money, 
for  our  more  convenient  support  in  the 
public  service.’  Yet  Steele  had,  in  1707, 
accepted  the  office  of  Gazetteer,  with  a 
salary  raised  by  Harley  from  ;^6o  to 
j^3oo  a  year;  and  in  1715,  he  was  made 
Sur\'eyor  of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  Steele  ridiculed  patronage  as 
a  ‘ monstrous ’  institution  in  the  Spectator* 
yet  the  first  and  second  collected  volumes 
of  that  serial  were  dedicated  respectively 
to  the  arch-patrons.  Lord  Somers  and 
Lord  Halifax.  This,  however,  may  have 
been  Addison’s  doing,  who  was  the  spe¬ 
cial  foster-child  of  these  noblemen,  and 
who  lived  from  first  to  last  by  his  official 
employment.  John  Locke,  according  to 
Lord  Macaulay,  ‘  owed  opulence  to  So¬ 
mers;’  and  it  was  at  Locke’s  death  that 
.\ddison,  in  reward  of  writing  the  ‘  Cam¬ 
paign,’  obtained,  through  Halifax,  the 
post  of  Commissioner  of  Appeal  in  the 
Excise,  which  .Locke  had  vacated.  He 
received  for  the  post  j^20o  a  year,  a  sum 
which  enabled  him,  no  doubt,  to  leave 
his  garret  in  the  Hay  market.  Every  step 
he  gained  between  that  garret  and  Hol¬ 
land  House,  he  owed  to  the  same  kind  of 
influence.  He  was  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  his  chief  being  the  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  to  whom  vol.  vi,  of  the  Spectator  was 
dedicated,  vol.  iv.  having  previously  been 
dedicated  to  Marlborough,  Sunderland’s 
father-in-law.  Addison’s  next  post  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  during  the 
vice-royalty  of  the  notorious  Lord  Whar¬ 
ton,  to  whom  vol.  V.  of  the  Spectator  was 
dedicated,  in  terms  which  extolled  his 
business  capacity,  but  which  were  judi¬ 
ciously  silent  regarding  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Ad¬ 
dison  was  made  Secretary  to  the  provi¬ 
sional  Regency,  and  two  years  later  he 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Addison  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  literary  man  of  his 
time;  yet,  throughout  his  career,  he  was 
paid  in  political  advancement  for  his  lite- 
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rary  labors ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  his 
business  capacity  was  of  the  poorest 
order.  No  man  ever  had  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  Addison  had  of  asserting  the 
independence  of  literature,  yet  he  was  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  use  it  as  his  ladder,  rather 
than  as  his  stage. 

In  this  Addison  was  by  no  means  sin¬ 
gular  in  his  day.  The  chief  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  lived,  or  tried  to  live,  by  the 
same  means;  though  few  were  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  he  was.  Defoe  was  secretary  to 
the  joint  commission  which  drew  up  the 
Articles  of  Union,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Scotland  on  a  special  mission  to 
advance  its  interests ;  but  Defoe  was 
twice  fined  and  imprisoned  for  political 
libel,  and  on  the  earlier  occasion  at  least 
was  pilloried  as  well.  Men  of  letters  who 
lived  by  politics,  had  to  take  their  share, 
not  only  of  political  profit,  but  also  of 
political  suflfering.  Prior,  who  was  twice 
secretary  to  a  foreign  embassy  (thanks  to 
his  patron  Lord  Dorset),  and  twice  virtu¬ 
ally  an  embassador,  was  charged  with 
high  treason,  in  connection  with  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  two  years.  This  sent  him  back  to  his 
fellowship  and  his  books.  He  then  pub¬ 
lished  his  |K)ems  by  subscription,  and 
realized  0,000.  The  Karl  of  Oxford 
played  the  grand  patron  and  added  other 

10,000;  and  thus  the  poet’s  last  days 
were  comfortably  provided  for.  Congreve 
was  more  fortunate.  He  received  from 
Halifax  (Addison’s  patron)  different  posts 
in  the  customs,  which  yielded  him  ^600 
a  year ;  and  after  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  he  was  made  Secretary 
to  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  which  nearly 
doubled  his  income.  Gay  was  the  most 
unlucky  of  all  literary  place-hunters.  In 
1714  he  quitted  his  post  of  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  to  ac¬ 
company  Lord  Clarendon,  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary.  Gay  wrote  to  Pope  in  great 
glee  about  his  good  fortune.  But  he 
kept  the  post  only  for  a  month  or  two. 
He  made  several  attempts,  subsequently, 
to  enlist  Court  favor  on  his  behalf,  but 
without  success.  Once  he  was  offered  a 
humble  post,  which  he  declined  with  in¬ 
dignation.  That  made  his  reputation ; 
for  to  that  disappointment,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  we  owe  ‘  The  Beggar’s  Opera.’*  By 


*  Gay’s  theatre  receipts  from  the  opera 


the  publication  and  performance  of  that 
play,  and  by  the  publication  (by  sub¬ 
scription  of  course)  of  ‘  Polly,’  a  sequel  to 
it,  the  performance  of  which  was  prohibit¬ 
ed,  Gay  realized  nearly  ^3,000. 

These  details  serve  to  show  us  how 
great  authors  lived  and  were  remunerated 
during  the  period  that  connects  the  reign 
of  Dryden  with  the  reign  of  Pope.  Two 
thiqgs  seem  to  be  clearly  demonstrated — 
that  authors  were  not  yet  free  from  their 
bondage  to  personal  and  political  patrons; 
and  that  publishers  had  not  yet  learned  to 
rely  on  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The 
latter  were  still,  as  Dryden  called  them, 
mere  ‘  chapmen  ’  of  books  ;  and  their 
gains  depended  mainly  on  the  amount  of 
patronage,  represented  by  subscriptions, 
which  the  influence  of  authors  could  bring 
them.  In  fact  their  interest  lay,  as  Dry¬ 
den  hinted  very  plainly  to  Tonson,  in  in¬ 
tercepting  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  subscriptions  which  passed  through 
their  hands. 

The  connecting  link  between  Dryden 
and  Pope,  for  our  present  purpose  at 
least,  was  Jacob  Tonson — ‘  left-legged 
■Jacob,’  as  Pope  wickedly  called  him,  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  personal  deformity.  In  truth, 
however,  the  whole  of  Pope’s  satirical  al¬ 
lusions  to  Tonson  were  somewhat  unge¬ 
nerous — though  they  were  not  the  less 
Pope-ish  on  that  account — for  Tonson 
was  the  first  bookseller  who  recognised 
Pope's  merit  In  1706  he  wrote  to  Pope 
in  flattering  terms,  offering  to  publish,  in 
his  forthcoming  Miscellany,  P9pe’s  ‘  Pas¬ 
torals,’  which  he  had  seen  in  manuscript 
— an  offer  which  Pope  was  too  shrewd  a 
man  of  business  to  reject;  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  at  once  placed  Pope  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  authors  of  his  time.  It  was 
this  transaction  that  suggested  Wycherley’s 
profane  remark,  that  ‘  Jacob’s  ladder  hatl 
raised  Pope  to  immortality.’  Yet,  not 
long  afterwards,  we  find  Pope  writing  thus 
of  his  patron :  ‘  Jacob  creates  poets  as 
kings  do  knights ;  not  for  their  honor,  but 
for  their  money.  Certainly  he  ought  to 
be  esteemed  a  worker  of  miracles  who  is 
grown  rich  by  poetry.’  The  extent  of  Ton- 
son’s  wealth  is  uncertain ;  but  we  know  that 
when  his  nephew,  Jacob  I  If,  died  in  1735, 

aniAintcd  to  13s.  6d.  The  n-ame  of  the 

niana^fcr  who  shared  the  profits  with  Gay,  wa.s 
Rich  ;  which  suggested  the  mot  that  ‘  “  The 
Beggar’s  Opera”  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich 
gay-’ 
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— a  year  before  the  uncle  closed  his  ledg¬ 
er  for  ever, — he  left  a  fortune  of 
ooo,  the  greater  part  of  which  old  Jacob 
inherited. 

Pope,  however,  like  Scott  at  a  later 
period,  found  it  advantageous  to  extend 
his  publishing  connections.  Besides  Ton- 
son,  he  had  dealings  of  one  kind  or  ano¬ 
ther  witli  Lintot,  Curll,  Dodsley,  Gilliver, 
and  Motte,  to  mention  no  others.  With 
Curll,  the  supposed  surreptitious  publisher 
of  his  letters,  his  relations  were  anything 
but  friendly.  A  ridiculous  turn  is  given 
to  these  relations  by  an  apocryphal  story 
circulated  by  Curll,  of  an  attempt  which 
he  believed  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
Pojje  had  made  to  poison  him  at  a  tavern, 
at  their  first  and  only  meeting,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  having  ascribed  to  Pope  the 
authorship  of  ‘The  Court  Poems,*  three 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague’s 
‘  Town  Eclogues.’  I'he  publisher  with 
whom  Pope’s  name  is  chiefly  associated, 
however,  was  Bernard  Lintot.  In  one  of 
his  most  biting  and  humorous  prose 
sketches,  Pope  describes  a  journey  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  performed  in  company  with  Lintot, 
whom  he  holds  up  to  the  most  unmitigat- ' 
ed  ridicule.  Yet  Lintot  was  the  publisher 
of  Pope’s  Homer,  a  speculation  from 
which  he  derived  between  ^8,000  and 
^9,000,  and  which  enabled  him  to  set  up 
his  villa  at  Twickenham.  This  success 
allowed  Pope  to  triumph  over  the  slavery 
of  patronage  in  a  memorable  couplet : — 

‘  And  thanks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  thrive, 
Indebted  to  no  prinee  or  peer  alive.’* 

It  was  quite  characteristic  of  Pope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  should  take  credit  for  his 
emancip>ation  to  himself,  and  forget  his 
obligations  to  the  booksellers.  He  never 
was  thin-skinned  in  these  matters,  or  in¬ 
deed  in  any  matters  affecting  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  others.  His  feelings  towards  Lin¬ 
tot,  his  undoubted  benefactor,  were  not 
more  grateful  or  generous  than  those  with 
which  he  regarded  Tonson  and  Curll. 
In  the  race  described  in  the  second  book 
of  the  ‘  Dunciad,’  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
of  Dulness,  Lintot  and  Curll  are  entered 
as  rival  candidates. 


*  V’ain  boast  ;  for  when  he  was  offA'ed 
j^i,ooo  to  suppress  his  attack  on  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  character  of  Atossa,  he 
took  the  money,  and  nevertheless  allowed  the 
libel  to  be  printed. 


‘  But  lofty  Lintot  in  the  circle  rose ; 

“  This  prize  is  mine  ;  who  tempt  it  are  my 
foes ; 

With  me  began  this  genius,  and  shall  end.”  . 

He  spoke ;  and  who  with  Lintot  shall  con¬ 
tend  ? 

Fear  held  them  mute.  Alone  untaught  to 
fear 

Stood  dauntless  Curll  :  “  Behold  that  rival 
here  ! 

The  race  by  vigor,  not  by  vaunts,  is  won  ; 

So  take  the  hindmost,  H - !”  (he  said) 

“  and  run.” 

Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind. 

He  left  huge  Lintot  and  outstripped  the  wind. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the 
copse 

On  feet  and  wings,  and  flics,  and  wades,  and 
hops ; 

So  laboring  on,  with  shoulders,  hands,  and 
head. 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread, 

With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 

And  left-legged  Jacob  seems  to  emulate.’* 

Pope  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  day  in 
his  contempt  for  the  booksellers.  It  is 
told  of  Young,  that  when  Tonson  and 
Lintot  both  offered  for  one  of  his  works, 
he  answered  both  at  a  sitting.  In  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Lintot,  he  called  Tonson  ‘  an  old 
rascal.’  .  In  his  letter  to  Tonson,  he  called 
Lintot  ‘  a  great  scoundrel.’  After  folding 
the  letters,  he  transposed  their  addresses, 
and  each  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
Young’s  true  opinion  of  him  without 
Young  being  aware  of  it. 

The  position  of  authors  was  at  its  worst 
when  Samuel  Johnson  began  his  career  in 
London.  Macaulay  compares  the  epoch 
to  ‘  a  dark  night  between  two  sunny  days. 
The  age  of  patronage  had  passed  away. 
The  age  of  general  curiosity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  had  not  arrived.’  The  political 
patronage  of  men  of  letters  was  extin¬ 
guished  by  Walpole,  wdio  found  probably 
that  he  could  employ  the  civil  list  to  bet¬ 
ter  purpose  in  securing  parliamentary  sup¬ 
port,  than  in  buying  the  services  of  needy 
scribblers  and  miserable  Grub-street  hacks. 
This  fact  is  generally  quote*!  to  Wali)ole’s 
disadvantage;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  he  is  really  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
The  immediate  effects  of  his  policy  were 
very  deplorable.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  threw  authors  on  their  own  resources  ; 
and  it  led  to  a  complete  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  booksellers.  Johnson 
came  upon  the  scene  in  a  time  of  literary 
famine,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  change  to 
which  his  own  labors  had  in  no  small  de- 


*  The  ‘  Dunciad,’  ii.  53-68. 
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gree  contributed.  He  was  on  very  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  the  booksellers.  It  is  true 
that,  in  his  lodgings,  he  once  thrashed 
Tom  Osborne  for  impertinence ;  but  he 
was  accustometl  to  dine  with  Tonson, 
then  a  rich  man  and  a  great  power,  on 
terms  of  equality.  During  the  period  of 
his  early 'struggles,  when  he  had  often  to 
go  without  a  dinner,  Cave,  the  publisher 
of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  his 
hardest  taskmaster;  yet  he  esteemed  Cave 
highly,  and  wrote  his  life,  in  which  he 
gave  a  generous  estimate  of  his  character. 
Of  the  booksellers  as  a  class  he,  a  book¬ 
seller’s  son,  always  spoke  in  terms  of  re¬ 
spectful  gratitude.  ‘  The  booksellers,’  he 
said,  ‘  are  generous,  liberal-mindetl  men  ;  ’ 
and  he  dignified  them  as  ‘  the  patrons  of 
literature.’  Johnson  spoke  thus  from  his 
own  experience  of  them,  and  not  without 
reason.  He  contracted  with  them  for 
‘The  Lives  of  the  Poets’  at  ^200.  They 
spontaneously  gave  him  j^3oo  ;  and  they 
added  another  ^100  when  the  ‘Lives’ 
were  issued  as  a  separate  publication.  Of 
course  it  should  be  added  that  they  could 
wtll  afford  to  do  so,  as  they  cleared 
^5,000  by  the  work;  but  publishers,  even 
m  these  days,  are  not  always  generous  in 
proportion  to  their  gains. 

One  important  service  which  Johnson 
rendered  to  men  of  letters  can  never  be 
forgotten.  By  his  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  self-constituted  patron  of 
his  ‘  Dictionary  ’ — whether  Chesterfield 
deserved  his  strictures  or  not — he  gave  its 
death-blow  to  the  system  of  personal  pat¬ 
ronage.*  Of  Chesterfield’s  gratuitously 
complimentary  essays  in  the  World,  he 
said  to  Garrick  and  other  friends — ‘  I 
have  sailed  a  long  and  difficult  voyage 
round  the  world  of  the  KnglLsh  language  ; 
and  does  he  now  send  out  his  cock-boat 
to  tow  me  into  harbor  ?  ’ 

A  slight  incident  shows  the  estimate 
Johnson  had  formed  of  the  struggle  in 
which  he  had  engaged.  In  the  tenth 
satire  of  his  ‘  Imitations  of  Juvenal,’  a 
couplet  on  the  vanity  of  authors’  hopes 
originally  stood  thus : — 

*  Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail, — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  and  the  jail.’ 


*  But  not  to  that  of  official  patrona^fe. 
lohnson,  himself,  in  1762,  accepted,  through 
-ord  Bute,  a  royal  pension  of  a-year. 


After  his  encounter  with  Chesterfield,  the 
second  line  was  altered  to 

‘  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail.’ 

Evidently  Johnson  considered  ‘  the  patron  ’ 
entitled  to  the  place  nearest  ‘  the  jail  ’  in 
the  descending  scale  of  authors’  ntiseries. 

There  is  a  l^okseller  of  Johnson’s  time, 
who  stands  out  prominently  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries  for  liberality  and  kindliness  of 
heart.  We  refer  to  Andrew  Millar,  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  relations  with  Fielding. 
When  James  Thomson  learned  that  Field¬ 
ing  had  sold  the  copyright  of  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’ 
to  a  bookseller  for  ^^25,  he  advis^  him 
to  break  the  contract.  This  he  did.  Thom¬ 
son  then  introduced  him  to  Millar,  to 
whom  he  had  himself  been  introduced  by 
Mallet.  They  met  at  a  tavern ;  and  when 
Miliar  offered  jQioo  for  the  MS.,  Field¬ 
ing  exhibited  his  delight  by  ordering  two 
bottles  of  wine.  Subsequently,  Millar  gave 
Fielding  ^1,000  for  ‘Amelia’ — the  same 
sum  which,  with  what  was  thought  startling 
and  reckless  liberality,  Constable  more  than 
half  a  century  later  gave  Scott  for  ‘  Mar- 
mion.’  To  the  exertions  of  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dr.  Burton  attributes  the  success  of 
Hume’s  ‘History;’  and  Hume  boasted 
that  the  copy-money  he  received  ‘much 
exceeded  anything  formerly  known  in 
England.’  Well  might  Johnson  say,  ‘  I 
respect  Millar,  sir;  he  has  raised  the 
price  of  literature.’ 

Millar’s,  however,  was  unfortunately  an 
exceptional  case.  Literature,  as  a  trade, 
was  at  that  time  increasingly  remunerative, 
but  the  men  who  fattened  on  it  were  the 
printers  and  booksellers,  not  the  authors. 
Think  of  Goldsmith  grinding  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  slave  for  Griffiths — to  say  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Griffiths — on  the  Monthly  Review. 
His  position  was  but  little  improved 
when  he  became  a  bondman  to  Newbery, 
living  as  tenant  of  a  relation  of  Newbery’s 
in  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet  street,  and  doing 
an  occasional  stroke  of  business  on  his 
own  account  for  Dodsley,  Wilkie,  and 
others.  It  is  true  that,  towards  the  end 
of  his  career,  he  was  rather  run  after  by 
the  booksellers.  But  poor  Goldy  was  not 
the  man  to  profit  by  such  an  unlooked-for 
turn  of  fortune.  He  had  been  trained  in 
a  bad  school.  His  personal  vanity  and 
his  gambling  habits  always  kept  him  poor; 
and  when  he  died  j^2,ooo  in  debt,  John¬ 
son  exclaimed,  ‘  Was  ever  poet  so  treated 
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before!-’  So  matters  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  century.  Gibbon,  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  immortal  work,  was  driven  to 
reside  permanently  at  Lausanne,  not  so 
much  by  taste,  as  by  his  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  •  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  gather  some  idea  of  the  prosperity  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  mechanical  and  material  arti¬ 
ficers  in  books  from  a  ‘  valued  file,  ’  prepa¬ 
red  by  Timperley,t  of  the  printers,  book¬ 
sellers,  and  stationers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  which  we  find  seven  members 
of  parliament,  five  lord  mayors  of  Ix)ndon, 
twenty  authors,  and  twenty-two  men  of 
wealth  and  substance. 

It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century — the  point  at  whicli  in 
our  retrospect  of  the  relations  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  authors  we  have  now  arrived — 
that  Archibald  Constable — then  a  young 
man  of  21  years — began  business  as  a 
dealer  in  ‘  scarce  old  books  ’ — ‘  scarce  o’ 
books,’  the  wags  read  it — at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  very  spot  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Andro  Hart,  who  published 
for  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  there, 
nearly  two  centuries  before.  It  is  evident 
that,  before  his  time,  what  Macaulay  calls 
‘  the  age  of  general  curiosity  and  intelli¬ 
gence,’  had  begun  to  dawn.  The  fact  that 
publishers  and  printers  were  realizing  large 
fortunes  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for. 
And  no  doubt  the  curious  and  intelligent 
public,  whose  patronage  ultimately  eman¬ 
cipated  authors  from  their  thraldomj  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  general  ferment, 
which  is  typified  historically  by  the  French 
Revolution.  But  the  great  and  distin¬ 
guishing  service  which  Constable  rendered 
to  literature  was,  that  he  was  the  first  pub¬ 
lisher  of  modern  times  who  systematically 
gave  authors  the  benefit  of  the  public  pa¬ 
tronage  of  letters.  For  in  all  his  transac¬ 
tions  the  patron  w-as  not  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable  himself,  but  the  book-buying  public 
w'hich  he  represented,  and  which  relied  on 
his  power  to  command.  It  is  far  from 
complimentary  to  Constable,  it  is  indeed 
unmeaning  flattery,  to  speak  of  his  libera- 


*  Yet  Charles  Knight  thinks  that,  under  the 
half-profit  system,  Gibbon’s  share  would  have 
been  less  than  half  of  what  he  actually  receiv¬ 
ed. — ‘Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers,’  pp. 
227-8. 

t‘A  Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Printing, 
with  the  Progress  of  Literature,  Ancient  and 
Modern.’  By  C.  H.  Timperley.  London : 
1839. 
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lity  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  that  of  a 
literary  patron  of  the  former  age — to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  liberality  of  Charles  I.  to 
Ben  Jonson  or  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to 
Dryden,  or  of  Somers  and- Halifax  to  Addi¬ 
son.  In  these  cases  the  patronage  was 
partly  a  species  of  charity,  and  partly  a 
payment  for  adulation.  But  in  Consta¬ 
ble’s  case  it  w'as  purely  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  His  principles  of  business,  no 
doubt,  differed  very  widely  in  their  enlight¬ 
ened  breadth  and  liberality  from  those 
acted  on  by  even  his  immediate  jwedeces- 
sors,  and  continued  by  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Yet  they  were  strict  business 
principles,  which  he  carried  into  practice 
on  a  systematic  plan.  He  was  resolved  to 
be  the  first  publisher  of  his  time,  not 
only  for  dignity’s  sake,  but  also  for  that  of 
profit.  He  knew  that,  to  achieve  that 
position,  he  must  make  a  bold  venture.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  compete  with  power¬ 
ful  rivals,  such  as  Longman  and  William 
Miller  in  London,  and  John  Miller,  his 
neighbour,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  he  saw  at 
once,  shrewd  man  as  he  was,  that  his  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  outbidding  them 
in  the  literary  market,  and  thereby  in  secur¬ 
ing  to  himself  at  first  hand  the  foremost 
talent  of  the  day. 

Plainly,  however,  Constable  never  could 
have  assumed  this  attitude  if  he  had  not 
felt  a  corresponding  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  public,  on  whose  appreciation  of 
literary  work  the  success  of  literary  enter¬ 
prises  ultimately  depends.  In  other  words, 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  producer 
more  than,  according  to  his  estimate,  the 
consumers  might  be  expected,  w’ith  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  to  repay  him. 
And  it  was  at  this  point  that  Constable’s 
real  strength  showed  itself.  He  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  own  judgment — 
judgment,  which  was  aided  by  remarkable 
literary  insight,  and  which,  in  matters  strict¬ 
ly  professional,  scarcely  ever  misled  him. 
This  enabled  him  to  gauge  by  anticipation, 
with  striking  accuracy,  the  acceptability 
and  success  of  the'  works  he  published.  In 
short,  he  possessed  a  business  instinct 
which  told  him  how  far  a  book  would  take, 
and  he  paid  for  it  accordingly.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  stories  of  his  unusual  liber¬ 
ality  to  authors,  when  bruited  abroad, 
should  have  excited  a  degree  of  interest 
and  expectancy,  which  would  materially 
increase  the  demand  for  his  works.  Prob¬ 
ably  Constable  reckoned  on  this.  If  he 
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did,  it  was  only  another  instance  of  that 
shrewdness  which  enabled  him  to  grasp 
firmly,  and  to  contemplate  calmly,  the 
whole  state  of  the  book  trade  at  the  time 
when  he  began  to  publish.  He  believed 
that  the  reading  public  was  greater  than 
was  supposed ;  and,  further,  that  it  might 
be  largely,  almost  indefinitely,  increased. 
On  this  conviction  all  his  enterprises  were 
based.  He  made  it  his  business,  therefore, 
to  command  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
This  he  could  do  only  by  providing  the 
public  with  the  best  possible  article.  To 
secure  that  article  he  must  pay  the  best 
authors  a  higher  price  than  his  rivals.  He 
paid  it ;  and  he  succeeded. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  be  the  best  authors;  for  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  that  Constable’s  libe¬ 
rality  was  matter  of  business,  and  not  of 
sentiment  or  caprice,  than  his  dealings 
with  such  authors  as  faile<i  to  secure  his 
entire  confidence.  Thus  Canipbell  proved 
too  keen  a  bargain-maker,  and  too  dilatory 
a  writer  for  Constable  to  have  much  to  do 
with  him ;  and  Campbell,  to  his  deep  dis¬ 
gust,  received  from  Constable  the  cold 
shoulder,  for  which  he  revenged  himself  by 
swearing  at  publishers  in  general  as  ‘  rav¬ 
ens,’  and  at  Constable  in  particular  as  a 
‘  deep  draw- well.’  James  Hogg  made 
ersistent  efforts,  in  spite  of  repeated  re- 
uffs,  to  secure  Constable  as  his  publish¬ 
er — an  honor  which  Constable,  evidently 
for  good  commercial  reasons,  as  persistent¬ 
ly  declined.  William  Godwin, — the  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘  Caleb  W'illiams  ’  and  Shelley’s 
father-in-law, — declared  his  inability  to 
write  his  new  novel  unless  he  was  paid  be¬ 
forehand,  and  modestly  proposed  ‘  to  be 
put  upon  a  footing  with  the  author  of 
“  Waverley”  and  “  Guy  Mannering.’”  He 
accompanied  his  proposal  with  some  tre¬ 
mendous  strokes  of  flattery ;  yet  Consta¬ 
ble  insisted  on  publishing  *  Mandeville  ’  on 
the  principle  of  division  of  profits.  Sir 
John  Leslie  made  a  proposal  apropos  of 
Barrow’s  Arctic  book  ;  but  he  complains  to 
Constable  that  he  ‘  seemed  to  listen  to  it 
coldly,  as  I  find  you  generally  do  to  all 
projects  which  do  not  originate  with  your¬ 
self;’  and  his  request  to  be  made  Jeffrey’s 
colleague  in  the  Edinburgh,  as  scientific 
editor,  was  not  more  warmly  received. 
The  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  is,  that  while  Constable  was- 
ready  to  incur  risk,  and  to  make  sacrifices, 
to  secure  authors  whom  he  courted,  he  did 


not  feel  called  on  to  do  so  to  oblige  au¬ 
thors  who  courted  him. 

That,  however,  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  constituting  Constable’s  strength  as 
a  publisher,  was  dso,  sad  to  say,  the  un¬ 
doubted  source  of  his  weakness ;  so  true 
is  it  that 

‘  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied.’ 

The  great  efforts  he  made  to  win  Scott  are 
instances  of  enlightened  enterprise.  The 
sacrifices  he  made  to  retain  Scott  are 
evidences  of  a  morbid  jealou-sy,  which 
amounted  to  positive  infatuation.  Through 
his  whole  career,  after  1807,  he  was  haunt¬ 
ed  by  a  constant  dread  that  one  or  other 
of  his  principal  rivals — Murray  or  Long¬ 
man — would  w’ile  Scott  away  from  him  by 
more  tempting  offers  than  he  had  made. 
That  apprehension  was  the  bugbear  which 
he  could  never  bring  himself  boldly  to 
throw  off ;  and  to  our  thinking,  it  proved 
in  the  end  the  main  cause  of  his  ruin.  It 
was  that,  and  nothing  else,  that  led  him 
to  concede  Scott’s  ever-increasing  demands 
for  higher  terms.  But  for  that,  he  would 
never  have  agreed  to  make  Scott  advances, 
amounting  in  one  instance  to  ^10,000  at 
a  time,  for  works  still  in  embryo,  the  very 
titles  of  which  had  not  been  determineil 
even  by  the  adthor.  That  induced  him  to 
grant  almost  limitless  accommodation  to 
the  Ballantynes,  Scott’s  partners  in  his 
printing  and  publishing  concerns;  and  to 
take  over  at  a  tremendcfus  loss  the  dead 
stock  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  amount¬ 
ing  in  value  to  thousands  of*  pounds. 

To  make  good  these  assertions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  review  briefly  Constable’s 
dealings  with  Scott,  and  in  connection 
therewith  his  alliances  and  ruptures  with 
the  rival  houses  of  Murray  and  Longman. 
The  whole  business,  it  must  be  premised, 
often  assumes  the  form  of  intricate  and 
even  dangerous  diplomacy.  The  task  of 
a  skillful  publisher,  in  such  cases,  is  not  less 
difficult  or  hazardous  than  that  of  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  or  an  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court,  who  is  often  driven  to  adopt  expe¬ 
dients,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
which  his  cooler  judgment  does  not  ap¬ 
prove.  In  this  view.  Constable  was  a  con¬ 
summate  literary  diplomatist.  But  the 
best  diplomatists  are  sorrietimes  overreach¬ 
ed.  And  though  Constable  appeared  to 
be  eminently  successful  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career,  we  hold  very  decidedly 
that  his  ultimate  failure  had  its  root  and 
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origin  in  transactions  which  were  rather 
the  unwelcome  ex}>edients  of  diplomacy, 
than  the  natural  occurrences  of  legitimate 
business. 

The  Longman  alliance  began  in  1802, 
when  Constable  was  admitted  to  a  fourth 
share  in  the  ‘  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,’  published  by  Longman  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Mr. 
Longman  visited  Edinburgh.  He  went 
back  to  London,  proud  of  his  Scottish  re¬ 
ception,  delighted  especially  with  his  Edin¬ 
burgh  representative,  and  satisfied  that 
none  of  his  jealous  rivals  in  the  metropolis 
could  dream  of  contending  with  his  inte¬ 
rests  in  the  north.  This  confidence  was 
somewhat  misplaced.  Eor,  only  a  few 
months  later,  we  find  John  Murray  throw¬ 
ing  out  ingenious  feelers  in  tlie  very  quar¬ 
ter  in  which  Longman  congratulated  him¬ 
self  on  his  triumphant  success.  Murray 
was  so  far  successful  that  ‘  friendly  relations 
were  speedily  established’  between  him 
and  Constable’s  house.  At  this  point  a 
Murray  alliance  begins  to  loom  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Not  immediately,  however ;  for  in 
1803  Longman  obtained  the  London 
agency  o{ Edinburgh  Rn'iruK  In  the 
following  year  Longman  again  visited  Scot¬ 
land,  when  he  w'as  conducted  on  a  provin¬ 
cial  tour  by  Constable’s  convivial  partner, 
A.  G.  Hunter,  the  records  of  which,  with 
its  deplorable  drinking  experiences,  fill 
some  of  the  raciest  pages  in  the  memoir. 

In  1805,  the  convivial  Hunter  met  Mur¬ 
ray  at  York,  and  their  genial  friendship, 
prompted  no  doubt  by  interest,  as  well  as 
by  community  of  tastes,  seems  to  have 
drawn  still  closer  the  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  their  respective  houses.  At  the  same 
time  an  unpleasant  correspondence  was 
going  on  between  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Co.  and  the  Longmans,  on  various  subjects 
which  had  led  to  a  painful  dispute  between 
the  two  houses.  This  difference  reached 
its  climax  in  November,  1805,  when 
Messrs.  Longman  intimated  their  wish  to 
break  the  connection.  This  rupture  invol¬ 
ved  much  more  serious  consequences  than 
appear  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Thomas  Con¬ 
stable  says,  with  reference  to  it,  ‘  It  had 
been  well  for  Archibald  Constable  had  it 
been  otherwise.  The  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  establishment  of  a  London 
house  in  1809  would  have  thereby  been 
averted,  and  the  catastrophe  of  1826 
might  never  have  occurred  ’  (voL  i.  p.  44). 
What  were  the  causes  of  the  rupture  we  are 


not  expressly  told ;  but  in  a  memorandum 
written  by  Constable  at  a  later  date,  he 
says  it  was  caused  by  Hunter’s  ‘  warm 
temper  ’  more  than  by  anythiog  else.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  Hunter,  acting  for 
Constable  and  Co.,  rashly  provoked  the 
quarrel  with  Longman,  knowing  that  he 
had  his  friend  Murray  to  fall  back  on,  and 
lielieving  that  a  league  with  the  latter 
w'ould  be  more  pleasant,  if  not^also  more 
profitable,  than  that  with  the  former.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Murray  visited  Scotland  in 
1806,  and  Hunter  confirmed  the  new  al¬ 
liance  by  putting  him  through  exi)eriences 
of  Forfarshire  conviviality  similar  to  those 
from  which  Longman  had  suffered  so 
sharply  two  years  previously.  Murray  also 
‘  paid  for  it  dearly  ’  according  to  his  host ; 
but  he  returned  to  London,  the  ‘  faithful 
ally  ’  of  the  house  of  Constable. 

Murray’s  letters  to  Constable  at  this  time 
overflow  with  sentiments  of  friendship.  A 
few  weeks  after  his  return  to  London, *he 
addressed  the  Edinburgh  firm  as  ‘  My 
dearest  friends  ’  !  Thereafter,  the  same 
exuberant  style  is  continued.  ‘  Every  mo¬ 
ment,  my  dear  Constable,’  he  writes,  in 
concluding  one  of  these  gushing  epistles, 

‘  I  feel  more  grateful  to  you,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  ever  find  me  your  faithful 
friend.’  Hunter’s  ‘trust’  was  somewhat 
different.  Writing  to  Constable  from  I.on- 
don  a  few  weeks  later  he  says,  ‘  1  trust 
Murray  is  now  fairly  noosed.’  Noosed  in¬ 
deed  he  was,  until  his  interests  made  it  ex¬ 
pedient  for  him  to  escape.  Then,  his  ar¬ 
dent  addresses  proved  to  have  been  the 
too  much  protesting  of  the  faithless  lover. 

Before  that  discovery  was  made,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  much  confidential  inter¬ 
course  between  the  houses.  In  one  of 
Murray’s  letters  (written  in  1807)  he  raises 
the  curtain  a  little  bit,  and  lets  us  see  how 
the  diplomatic  game  was  carried  on.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  Constable’s  quarrel  with  Long¬ 
man  regarding  the  copyright  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Rn'iew,  Murray  insists  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  Constable  ‘  fixing  Mr.  Jeffrey  ir¬ 
revocably  to  yourself;  for,  as  in  all  hazard¬ 
ous  and  important  cases,  we  must  take  in 
extremes  and  possibilities.’  The  extreme 
possibility  hinted  at,  evidently  was  that 
Jeffrey  might  be  bought  over  by  the  Long¬ 
mans  to  edit  a  rival  Revinv.  This  is  a 
clear  proof  of  the  ascendency  which  auth¬ 
orship  was  acquiring  in  the  commerce  of 
literature.  Though  jealousy  does  not  al¬ 
ways  imply  warmth  of  affection  on  the  one 
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side,  it  generally  implies  power  on  the 
other.  When  rival  authors  compete  for  the 
same  publisher,  the  publisher  has  the  game 
in  his  own  hands ;  but  when  rival  publishers 
compete  for  the  same  author,  the  author  is 
master  of  the  situation.  Into  the  latter  con¬ 
dition,  evidently,  the  book  trade  had  now 
been  brought,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  the  enterprise  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Constable. 

In  due  time  a  rival  Review  did  come, 
— not,  however,  from  the  dreaded  house 
of  Longman,  but  from  the  friendly  house 
of  Murray.  Before  the  end  of  1807,  John 
Murray  found  cause  of  offence  in  some  of 
Constable’s  transactions — what,  does  not 
precisely  appear;  and  what  does  ap¬ 
pear  is  trivial  enough, — but  the  upshot 
was,  a  rupture  with  Murray  early  in  1808, 
as  complete  as  that  with  Longman  had 
been  three  years  before.  By  a  curious,  if 
not  suspicious,  coincidence,  there  occurred 
about  the  same  time  a  serious  breach  be¬ 
tween  Constable  and  Scott.  The  causes 
of  this,  in  so  far  as  they  appear,  were 
partly  literary,  partly  political,  and  partly, 
if  not  chiefly,  neither.  Scott  was  hurt  by 
the  unsj)aring  severity  of  the  notice  of 
‘  Marmion  ’  in  thej  Edinburgh  Revmv, 
though,  on  this  score,  the  publisher,  who 
had  given  jQ  1,000  for  the  copyright  of 
the  poem,  had  quite  as  weighty  grounds 
of  complaint  as  the  author.  Scott  was 
still  further  incensed  by  what  he  calls 
‘  certain  impertinences  which,  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  their  Whigger)',  Messrs.  Consta¬ 
ble  and  Co.  have  dared  to  indulge  in  to¬ 
wards  me.’  But  probably  in  this,  as  in 
similar  cases,  the  real  reason  was  neither 
of  those  which  were  alleged.  In  short,  it 
is  evident  that  Scott,  who  had  become  his 
own  printer  in  1805  (James  Ballantyne 
and  Co.),  was  bent  also  on  becoming  his 
own  publisher,  if  not  with  the  view  to  ac¬ 
quiring  for  himself  the  whole  of  the  profits 
which  had  previously  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  booksellers,  at  least 
w'ith  the  view  of  having  free  scope  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  craze  for  literary  speculation. 
‘  He  had,  long  before  this,’  says  Lock¬ 
hart,  ‘  cast  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye 
on  the  field  of  literary  enterprise,  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  own  mind  the  outlines  of 
many  extensive  plans,  which  wanted  no¬ 
thing  but  the  command  of  a  sufficient 
body  of  able  subalterns  to  be  carried  into 
execution  with  splendid  success.’* 


*  ‘  Life  of  Scott,’  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 


Several  important  consequences  quickly 
followed.  Scott  and  Murray,  having  both 
quarrelled  with  Constable,  were  naturally 
drawn  together  by  that  ‘  fellow-feeling  ’ 
which  makes  men  *  wondrous  kind.’  In 
Octol)er,  1808,  ‘  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,’  was  formed  between  them  at 
Ashestiel,  where  Murray  happened  to  be 
a  visitor.  At  the  same  time  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  establish  a  new  publishing 
house  in  Edinburgh,  as  a  rival  to  Consta¬ 
ble  and  Co.  The  issue  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  was  that  the  Quarterly  Revie^v  was 
established  in  1809,  and  that  in  the  same 
year  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballan¬ 
tyne  and  Co.,  was  founded  in  Edinburgh, 
with  Scott  as  chief  partner  and  ruling  spirit. 

The  consequences  to  Constable  were  of 
the  most  serious  nature.  He  was  thereby 
led  to  engage  in  what  proved  not  only 
the  first  mistake  in  his  professional  career, 
but  the  beginning  of  fatal  disasters — viz., 
the  establishment  of  a  London  branch. 
Constable  himself  says  that  he  was  driven 
to  this  step  by  ‘  the  folly  of  certain  book¬ 
sellers  ;  ’  and  certainly  his  unfortunate 
experiences  with  Longman  and  with  Mur¬ 
ray  warranted  the  experiment,  especially 
as  the  condition  of  the  Edinburgh  house 
at  the  time  was  thoroughly  sound,  and 
full  of  promise.  His  alliances  with  two 
of  the  first  houses  in  London  having 
failed,  he  was  not  inclined  to  risk  a  third 
attempt  of  the  same  kind.  He  may  also 
have  felt  that,  as  Murray  was  encourag¬ 
ing  a  rival  house  in  Edinburgh,  the  law 
of  retaliation  entitled  him  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  London  house 
was  opened  early  in  1809.  Before  it  had 
been  a  year  in  existence  Mr.  Park,  the 
managing  partner,  died ;  and  as  no  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
carrying  it  on,  it  was  soon  afterwards  dis¬ 
solved.  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv  was  once 
more  transferred  to  agents  (Messrs.  White, 
Cochrane,  and  Co.),  with  whom  it  remain¬ 
ed  until  it  went  home  again  to  the  Long¬ 
mans,  in  1814.  Changes  followed  in  the 
Edinburgh  house.  A.  G.  Hunter  retired 
in  1811.  Mr.  Cathcart,  one  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  firm,  died  in  1812,  and  from 
thatriate  till  the  failure  in  1826,  Consta¬ 
ble’s  sole  partner  was  Robert  Cadell,  his 
future  son-in-law. 

Other  events,  having  a  momentous 
bearing  on  Constable’s  future,  had  mean¬ 
time  been  transpiring.  In  18  ii  Scott  had 
gratified  his  pride  by  the  purchase  of  Ab- 
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botsford — then  a  small  estate  of  1 50  acres, 
afterwards  increased  by  Scott’s  successive 
purchases  to  upwards  of  i  ,000  acres.  T'hus 
Scott  completed  his  tale  of  ‘  Fours  P’s  ’ — 
printer,  publisher,  proprietor,  and  poet — 
and  entered  on  that  career,  which,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant  outwardly,  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  a  mere  ‘  game  of  speculation.’  His 
foolish  ambition  to  make  Abbotsford  a  big 
place,  and  himself  a  ‘  country  gentleman  all 
of  the  olden  time,’  led  him  into  endless 
extravagance,  in  the  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  his  house,  as  well  as  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land.  Nor  did  he  always  buy 
land  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
His  desire  to  widen  his  border  soon  be¬ 
came  known.  And  when  it  appeared 
that  Scott  had  set  his  heart  on  a  neigh¬ 
boring  patch,  the  owner  thereof  set  his 
price  on  it  accordingly.  His  grand 
schemes  always  required  more  ready  money 
than  he  could  command,  even  w’hen  his 
income  was  at  its  largest.  With  that  view 
his  printing  business  had  to  be  pushed, 
sometimes  even  at  the  expense  of  his  van¬ 
tage  ground  as  the  most  popular  author 
of  his  time.  Thus  in  negotiating  with 
Constable  for  the  publication  of  ‘The 
Lord  of  the  Islts,’  in  1814,  he  suggests 
that  the  Longmans  should  have  ‘  half  of 
the  w’hole  bargain,  that  is,  half  of  the 
agency  as  well  as  the  property.’  He  fears 
that  they  will  not  be  contented  w'ith  less, 
and  he  adds,  ‘  you  know  I  have  powerful 
reasons  (besides  their  uniform  handsome 
conduct)  for  not  disobliging  them,’ — in 
other  words,  he  could  not  afford  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  patronage  of  James  Ballantyne 
and  Co.,  as  printers. 

Another  shift  to  which  Scott  was  driven, 
in  order  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
realizing  his  extravagant  ideas  was,  as  we 
have  already  said,  contracting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  payment  for  works  afterwards  to  be 
written.  In  a  paper,  prepared  in  1826, 
by  Mr.  .Alexander  Cowan,  the  tnistee  ap- 
jx)inted  by  the  creditors  of  Constable  and 
Co.,  ‘  nine  distinct  claims  are  brought 
against  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  estate,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  contracts  pending  or  unfulfilled.’ 
(iii.  442).  From  a  letter  of  Cadell’s  writ¬ 
ten  in  January,  1826,  on  the  eve  of  the 
failure,  it  appears  that  the  advances  made 
on  three  of  these  hypothetical  works — 
fictions,  in  a  double  sense — amounted  to 

7,600.  The  negotiations  were  still  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  these  payments  being 
made  in  bills. 


The  embroilment  did  not  stop  here. 
The  trade  in  legitimate  bills — if  bills  for 
value  not  received,  not  even  in  existence, 
can  be  called  legitimate — having  been 
found  insufficient,  recourse  was  had  to  ac¬ 
commodation-bills — wind-bills,  pure  and 
simple.  In  1848  Mr.  Thomas  Constable 
asked  Sir  James  Gibson-Craig,  a  man  of 
sterling  worth,  who  had  been  the  agent 
and  adviser  of  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co. 
before  and  during  the  crisis,  to  state  in 
writing  his  recollection  of  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  accommodation-bills  which  had 
proved  so  disastrous  to  his  father  and  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  following  is  the 
material  part  of  Sir  J  ames’s  reply  : — 

‘  I  remember  perfectly  your  father  showing 
me  a  letter  [1813]  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writ¬ 
ten  in  great  distress,  informing  him  that  his 
affairs  were  in  such  a  state  that  he  must  c.ill  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  requesting  your 
father  to  do  so. 

‘After  consulting  with  me,  j'our  father  wrote 
Sir  Walter  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  call  a  meeting,  and  that  if  he  would 
come  to  Edinburgh  he  thought  he  could  devise 
means  for  avoiding  so  disagreeable  a  measure. 

‘  Sir  Walter  came,  and  by  your  father’s  ad¬ 
vice,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to 
assist  him  in  raising  money  by  annuity,  which 
he  did  to  the  amount,  I  think,  of  ;^4,ooo. 

‘  Your  father  proposed  that  Sir  Walter  should 
engage  to  write  works  for  the  press  ;  on  the 
faith  of  which  your  father  agreed  to  give  him 
bills  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  so. 

‘  I  believe  this  was  the  first  transaction  in 
bills  Sir  Walter  and  your  father  had.  These 
transactions  afterwards  gradually  extended  to 
a  large  amount,  and  it  became  their  practice 
that  Constable  and  Co.  should  give  bills  to 
Sir  Walter,  which  he  discounted  ;  and,  as  a 
counter-security.  Sir  Walter  gave  similar  sums 
[in  bills]  to  the  company,  of  which  the  com¬ 
pany  made  no  use. 

'After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  your 
father  became  very  uneasy,  and  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dangerous  system  in  which  he 
had  embarked  ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
gone  to  Sir  Walter  [in  1825],  taking  with  him 
all  the  bills  he  had  received,  and  proposed  to 
Sir  Walter  to  give  up  these  bills,  on  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  returning  those  Constable  and  Co.  had 
given  him. 

‘  Sir  Walter  said  he  could  not  nossibly  do 
so  [having already  discounted  them] ;  on  which 
your  father  told  [him]  that  in  that  case  he 
could  not  meet  the  engagements  for  Sir  Walter 
without  discounting  the  bills  granted  by  him. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  led  to  dis¬ 
counting  to  an  immense  amount  a  double  set 
of  bills,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce,  and 
did  actually  produce,  the  ruin  of  both  parties.’ 

(iii.  456.  457.) 

In  coming  now  to  review  these  events  in 
their  more  direct  bearing  on  Constable’s 
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career,  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  above 
letter  carries  us  back  to  the  year  1813,  and 
to  circumstances  which  had  a  momentous 
influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
Constable’s  house.  In  that  year,  Scott’s 
publishing  concern  (John  Ballantyne  and 
Co.),  started  in  1809  in  connection  with 
the  Murray  alliance,  was  involved  in  diffi¬ 
culties  so  great  that  Scott,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
a  meeting  of  his ‘creditors.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  Murray  connection  had  been  dis¬ 
solved;  and  Scott  in  his  extremity  be¬ 
thought  him  of  his  old  friend  Constable,  of 
whose  sagacity  and  prudence  he  had  al¬ 
ways,  in  spite  of  political  differences,  enter¬ 
tained  and  expressed  the  highest  opinion. 
To  Constable  accordingly  he  appealed, 
though  there  had  been  a  coldness  be¬ 
tween  them  since  the  rupture  in  1809; 
and  the  charmer  charmed  so  wisely  that 
Constable  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
AVell  had  it  been  for  him  if  he  had  resisted. 
Never  did  conscience,  or  prudence,  whis¬ 
per  to  any  man  the  warning,  obsta prindpHsy 
more  reasonably,  than  when  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  we,  may  suppose  it  to  have  hinted 
caution  to  the  ambitious  publisher.  But 
the  ‘  still  small  voice  ’  was  disregarded. 
Constable  was  flattered  and  captivated  by 
the  thought  of  the  ‘  darling  wizard  of  the 
north  ’  returning  to  hi^  embraces.  He  at 
once  took  over  stock  to  the  amount  of 
j{^2,ooo,  which  he  resold  to  the  trade  at  a 
loss  of  50  i>er  cent,  and  ‘  by  his  sagacious 
advice,’  Lockhart  says,  ‘  enabled  the  dis¬ 
tressed  partners  to  procure  similar  assis¬ 
tance  at  the  hands  of  others,  who  did  not 
partake  his  own  feelings  of  personal  kind¬ 
ness  and  sympathy.’  It  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  that  Constable  did  much  at  this  time 
out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  When 
Lockhart  gives  him  credit  for  ‘personal 
kindness  and  sympathy,’  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  was  warrant  for  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  incurred  positive  pecuniary 
loss  for  these  considerations.  He  might 
have  given  advice,  he  might  have  helped 
them  in  many  ways ;  but  we  cannot  see  that 
he  would  have  been  warranted  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  _;^i,ooo  (and  for  aught  he  knew 
it  might  have  been  more),  unless  he 
could  calculate  on  deriving  from  the  trans¬ 
action  some  ultimate  gain.  And  the  gain 
on  which  he  reckoned  evidently  was,  bring¬ 
ing  Scott  under  obligations  which  would 
attach  him  to  Constable’s  house.  Writing 
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to  his  partner  on  17th  June,  1813,  Consta¬ 
ble  says  he  has  ‘  no  sort  of  wish  to  be  ra¬ 
pid  in  being  either  off  or  on  ’  with  Scott’s 
proposals.  Writing  again  on  the  21st 
June,  he  thus  summarizes  a  new  letter 
from  Scott,  ‘  which  rather  perplexes  ’  him. 
‘  He  (Scott)  makes  two  distinct  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  adds  that  in  the  event  of  neither 
being  accepted,  he  must  apply  to  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  and  Murray.’  Scott  knew 
full  well  how  to  govern  the  ventages  ’  of 
his  ‘  recorder.’ 

Constable’s  services  did  not  end  here. 
A  few  months  later,  a  further  advance  be¬ 
came  necessary  ;  the  publishing  liouse  was 
still  ‘  a  laboring  concern.’  Scott  had  re¬ 
corded  but  a  short  time  previously  his  de¬ 
cided  repugnance  to  a  renewal  of  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  Constable,  saying  that  his  objec¬ 
tions  would  yield  only  ‘  to  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  or  to  very  strong  grounds  of  advan¬ 
tage,’  and  he  added  ‘  I  am  persuaded  no¬ 
thing  ultimately  good  can  be  expected 
from  any  connection  with  that  house,  un¬ 
less  for  those  who  have  a  mind  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.’ 
Yet  he  has  again  recourse  to  Constable, 
and  by  his  aid  and  counsel  Scott  is  enabled 
to  open  a  credit  account  with  Constable’s 
London  bankers,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
being  his  security. 

This  was  in  the  meantime  a  great 
triumph  for  Constable’s  diplomacy.  Once 
more  Scott  was  his  friend,  bound  to  him 
by  the  strong  tie  of  obligation ;  and  as  the 
Longman  alliance  had  been  renewed  a 
sliort  time  previously.  Constable’s  position 
seemed  to  be  at  its  strongest  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  ‘  Waverley  ’  was  published,  and 
a  new  and  prosperous  career  opened  up 
before  botlj  author  and  publishers.  But  a 
dark  shadow  clouded  their  bright  pros¬ 
pects;  that  was ‘accommodation.’  Consta¬ 
ble  and  Ballantyne  had  been  accustomed 
to  deal  in  accommodation  bills  for  small 
sums  before  tfie  breach  in  1808.  The 
practice  was  resumed  very  soon  after  the 
reconciliation  in  1813  ;  and  before  the  end 
of  1814,  Constable’s  house  had  become 
‘seriously  embarrassed  by  the  extent  of 
accommodation  afforded  to  Mr.  Scott.’ 
Their  bankers  remonstrate  with  Cadell, 
ane  Cadell  remonstrates  with  Constable, 
expressing  his  wish  to  pay  them  off  and 
get  rid  of  the  connection.  Constable  ac¬ 
quiesces  so  far.  ‘  We  must  cut  all  con¬ 
nection  that  is  possible  with  the  liallan- 
tynes  and  Mr.  ^ott ;  ’  but  he  is  evidently 
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chary  of  offending  the  latter,  by  whom  he 
thinks  ‘  we  are  this  next  half-year  to  be 
benefited  greatly.’  At  the  same  time  his 
situation  is  ‘  certainly  deplorable,’  and  he 
would  give  anything  to  escape  from  it. 
By-and-by,  however,  he  comes  to  take  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  matters.  He  has 
not  the  same  horror  of  ‘  assisting  credit  ’  as 
his  partner.  ‘  If  the  thing  [their  business] 
is  still  going  on  prosperously,  why  should 
we  experience  greatly  li.mited  accom¬ 
modation  ?  ’ 

Constable,  however,  was  not  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way.  The  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  publication  of  ‘  Guy  Manner- 
ing,’  in  1815,  exhibit  Scott  in  a  sorry  light, 
and  show  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  com¬ 
plicated  game  of  chess,  from  which  ‘  dodg¬ 
ing  ’  was  not  excluded.  *  Guy  Manner- 
ing  ’  was  published,  not  in  Edinburgh,  but 
in  London.  The  reasons  which  led  to 
this  are  bluntly  expressed  by  Scott  in  a 
letter  to  John  Ballantyne.  It  was  neces- 
sar)',  he  said,  ‘  to  propitiate  the  Leviathans 
of  Paternoster  row  ;  ’  and  he  added,  ‘  my 
reason  for  letting  them  have  this  scent  of 
roast  meat  is  in  case  it  should  be  necessary 
for  us  to  apply  to  them  to  renew  bills  in 
December.’  Thus  did  Scott  prostitute  his 
great  intellect  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his 
bill-book.  The  only  condition  he  made 
was  that  Constable  should  have  the  Scot¬ 
tish  sale. 

This  plan  of  *  extending  the  sphere  of 
his  publishing  relations  ’  having  succeeded 
so  well,  Scott  resolved  to  adopt  the  gener¬ 
al  principle  of  making  new  and  good  stock 
carry  off  old  and  heavy.  Lockhart  con¬ 
demns  the  practice  as  unfair  to  Constable, 
gives  John  Ballantyne  the  credit  of  propo¬ 
sing  it,  and  blames  him  for  concealing 
from  Scott  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to 
Constable  in  enabling  the  house  to  carry 
on.  But  it  is  only  too  plain  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  that  the  idea  originated  with 
Scott  himself,  and  that  it  was  at  his  in¬ 
stance  that  the  plan  was  extended.  I^ng- 
man  having  been  ‘  propitiated  ’  with  ‘  Guy 
Mannering,’  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
Murray  next.  Accordingly  in  i8i6,  the 
first  series  of  ‘  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord  ’ 
was  offered  to  Murray  and  Blackwood, 
w’ho  agreed  to  all  the  author’s  conditions, 
and  also  relieved  John  Ballantyne  and 
Co.  of  stock  to  the  value  of  j^soo. 

I’hese  lessons  were  not  thrown  away  on 
Constable,  who,  when  the  second  series  of 
‘  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord  ’  was  about 


to  be  published,  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  produced  under  the  same 
auspices  with  ‘  Rob  Roy,’  which  had  been 
published  by  him  in  the  interval.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  eagerness,  Ballantyne 
told  him  that  it  should  only  be  given  ‘  to 
publishers  who  would  agree  to  take  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  remaining  stock  of 
“  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.’”  Constable, 
Lockhart  says,  was  ‘  so  worked  upon  by 
his  jealous  feelings,’  that  he  at  once  agreed 
to  the  extravagant  terms,  ‘  and  at  one 
sweep  cleared  the  Augean  stable  in  Han¬ 
over  street  of  unsaleable  rubbish  to  the 
amount  of  ;^5,270.’  According  to  Lock¬ 
hart,  this  transaction  was  concluded  in 
November,  1817.  Mr.  Thomas  Constable 
proceeding  on  a  letter  of  Cadell’s  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1818,  is  of  opinion  that  the  clearance 
was  not  made  till  a  later  period.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  made,  and 
that  it  was  prompted  by  the  considerations 
above  referred  to  ;  for  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter  Mr.  Cadell  says,‘  We  will  thus 
lay  a  strong  claim  on  the  author  of  the 
novels  to  prefer  us  to  all  others  in  time 
corning.’ 

Constable  and  Co.  were  now  fairly  in 
the  toils.  Scott’s  ‘  dodges  ’  had  entirely 
succeeded ;  and  they  had  sold  themselves, 
soul  and  body,  to  the  author  of  ‘  Waver- 
ley.’  So  matters  continued  till  the  end  ; 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
details. 

‘  Twcre  long  to  tell  and  sad  to  trace, 

The  path  from  glory  to  disgrace.’ 

One  thing  is  plain,  that  Scott’s  publishers 
always  had  present  to  their  minds  the 
fear  of  his  being  carried  off  by  rival  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  he  had  been  in  1815  and  in  i8r6. 
Thus  Robinson, Constable’s  London  agent, 
writing  to  him  in  1822,  says  :  ‘  Nothing  is 
so  clear  as  that  the  author  of  “  Waverley” 
should  hold  his  hand  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
but  this  I  fancy  can’t  be  attempted  without 
great  danger  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
offer  some  new  work  to  Murray  or  Long¬ 
man.’  It  is  now  sufficiently  plain,  surely, 
that  this  inordinate  fear  of  rivalry  was  the 
bugbear  which  haunted  Constable  through 
his  whole  life,  and  which  led  him  into  the 
extravagances  and  indiscreet  speculations 
which  ultimately  ruined  him.  In  the  end 
of  1822,  the  difficulties  of  the  firm  seemed 
to  Mr.  Cadell  to  be  insuperable,  and  he 
proposed  to  save  himself  by  a  dissolution 
of  partnership.  His  scruples  were,  how- 
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ever,  overcome  ;  and  ‘  despite  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  their  vessel,  under  skillful  steerage, 
moved  gallantly  forward,  amid  shoals  of 
bills,  and  quicksands  of  accommodation — 
the  anticipated  profits  of  contracts  unfulfil¬ 
led.  But  for  tlie  wreck  of  another  craft 
with  whose  crew  they  had  unhappily  be¬ 
come  too  closely  connected,  their  ship 
might  ere  long  have  glided  into  smoother 
water.’  This  is,  at  the  least,  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  a  case  in  which  few  will  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  deny  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

The  ‘  craft  ’  referred  to  is  that  of  Hurst, 
Robinson,  and  Co.,  Constable’s  London 
agents.  The  speculative  mania  of  1824, 
and  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825,  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  history.  Robinson  had  embarked 
largely  in  the  bubble  schemes  of  the  day. 
He  lost  heavily,  and  appealed  to  Consta¬ 
ble  for  help.  Constable  was  so  entirely 
dependent  on  wind  credit,  that  he  could 
render  no  substantial  assistance.  Scott  was 
appealed  to,  to  give  his  name  for  a  large 
sum,  which  might  have  prevented  the  im¬ 
mediate  crash ;  but  Scott  refused.  The 
crash  came.  Robinson  fell  He  brought 
down  Constable ;  and  with  him  fell  Bal- 
lantyne,  and  of  course  Scott. 

No  one,  surely,  can  say  that  the  result 
was  surprising.  It  was  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  game  which  the  chief  parties 
concerned  had  been  playing  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  fifteen  years.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
lasted  so  long.  It  is  not  difficult  now  to 
see — and  the  publication  of  Constable’s 
memoir  enables  us  to  see  more  clearly  than 
before — wherein  each  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  erred,  and  to  apportion  the  blame 
accordingly.  No  one  will  be  inclined 
to  judge  Scott  harshly.  Love  of  the 
man,  appreciation  of  his  splendid  genius, 
and  admiration  of  the  noble  heroism 
which  led  him,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, 
to  make  a  stupendous  effort  to  redeem 
his  credit,  alike  prevent  this.  But  the 
truth  must  be  spoken.  And  the  truth  is 
that  Scott  the  man  of  business,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Scott  the  author  of 
‘  Waverley,’  allowed  himself  to  be 
driven,  by  his  pecuniary  necessities — all 
of  which  had  their  origin  in  his  ambition 
to  become  a  great  Border  laird — into  a 
system  of  shifts,  and  feints,  and  dodges, 
which  were  barely  consistent  with  com¬ 
mercial  morality.  No  doubt  he  receiv¬ 
ed  yeoman  service  in  these  proceedings 
from  the  Ballantynes,  both  of  whom — 
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but  John  in  particular — were  quite  as 
reckless  as  he  was.  Scott  is  as  much  to 
be  blamed  for  having  allowed  himself  to 
lie  played  upon,  as  for  playing,  as  he 
did.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  Scott 
dominated  the  literary  market,  and  used 
the  power  which  that  position  gave  him, 
with  his  eyes  open;  and  it  is  truly  pitia¬ 
ble  to  see,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  of 
Scott’s  genius  condescending  to  the  trick 
of  playing  off  first  Murray,  and  then  Long¬ 
man,  against  Constable — giving  them,  as 
he  coarsely  expressed  it,  ‘a  smell  of  the 
roast  meat  ’ — for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
securing  an  extension  of  accommodation. 

Such  being  the  forces  with  which  Con¬ 
stable  had  to  contend,  his  position  becomes 
quite  intelligible.  His  great  and  consu¬ 
ming  weakness  was  his  determination,  at 
all  hazards,  to  keep  fast  hold  of  Spott. 
In  his  infatuated  desire  to  keep  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  king  in  perpetual  check,  he  sac¬ 
rificed  all  his  men,  and  exposed  his  own 
position  beyond  hope  of  reclaim.  This, 
and  notliing  else,  led  him  to  clear  John 
Ballantyne’s  Augean  stable,  and  to  grant 
to  the  Ballantynes  and  to  Scott  himself 
unlimited  accommodation.  This  induced 
him' to  contract  with  Scott  for  works 
which  were  so  entirely  in  nubibus  that 
some  of  them  had  not  been  entered  on 
when  the  final  crash  came.  This  was  the 
absorbing  idea  which  led  him  to  disre¬ 
gard  alike  the  remonstrances  of  his  bank¬ 
ers,  and  the  apprehensions  of  his  astute  but 
selfish  partner,  Robert  Cadell.  It  was 
this  charmed  bond,  moreover,  that  chain¬ 
ed  him  to  his  London  agents,  with  whom 
at  the  last  he  found  that  he  must  either 
stand  or  fall. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Archibald  Consta¬ 
ble  had  he  acted  on  the  principles  which, 
profiting  perhaps  by  his  sad  experience,  the 
brothers  Chambers  adopted  for  their  gui¬ 
dance.  ‘  At  the  outset,’  says  William 
Chambers,  in  his  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  memoir*  of  his  brother,  ‘  we  laid 
down  these  rules,  which  were  inflexibly 
maintained.  Never  to  take  credit,  but  to 
pay  for  all  the  great  elements  of  trade 
in  ready  money  ;  never  to  give  a  bill  and 
never  to  discount  one ;  and  never  to  un¬ 
dertake  any  enterprise  for  which  means 
were  not  prepared.  Obviously  by  no  oth¬ 
er  plan  of  operations  could  we  have  been 

*  ‘  Memoirs  of  Robert  Chambers,  with  .\u- 
tobioitraphical  Reminiscences  of  William 
Chambers,’  p.  298.  (Edinburgh,  1872.) 
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freed  from  anxiety,  and  at  liberty  to  make 
use  of  the  leisure  at  our  disposal.’  And 
when  a  great  and  trying  crisis  in  their 
London  agency  came»in  1852,  it  was  their 
recollection  of  the  calamity  ‘  of  Scott  and 
the  Ballantynes  ’  that  led  them  at  once, 
though  at  tremendous  loss,  remorselessly 
to  cut  away  the  diseased  member. 

Constable’s  misfortunes,  however,  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  services  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  literature.  Great  innovators 
have  generally  been  great  martyrs.  And 
though  Constable  fell  a  martyr  to  an  idea, 
that  idea,  in  his  struggle  to  attain  it,  went 
far  to  establish  the  glorious  freedom  of 
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authorship,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of 
our  time.  More  than  this,  even  Lockhart 
was  forced  to  admit  before  he  died,  that 
Constable’s  dream  of  a  popular  literature 
which  should  count  its  supporters,  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  not  by  thou¬ 
sands,  but  by  millions,  had  already  begun 
to  be  realised.  How  fully  that  dream  has 
been  realised  since  his  day,  in  spite  of  the 
‘  chaff’  and  ridicule  with  which  Lockhart 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  Scott  also, 
at  first  receive<l  its  narration,  no  man  liv¬ 
ing  probably  knows  better  than  William 
Chambers. 
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^Vhen  the  inimitable  cavalier  of  the  sad 
countenance  \vas  for  imitating  lieltenebros’ 
madness  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  he  wished 
Sancho  to  learn  by  heart  a  love-letter  to 
that  Dulcinea,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Arabic  to  her  honor  that  she  was  the 
best  hand  at  salting  pork  in  La  Mancha, 
But  Sancho  said,  “  Write  it,  your  worship, 
for  it’s  sheer  nonsense  to  trust  any  thing  to 
my  memory,  since  my  noddle  is  such  that 
very  often  I  can’t  even  remember  my  own 
name.”  There  are  in  fact,  those  whose 
capacity  is  so  confined  that  they  can  only 
follow  one  particular  science,  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  his  mental  powers  to  more  than 
the  study  of  refratus  Sancho  might  have 
been  in  the  unenviable  position  of  that 
Biscayan  who  forgot  his  own  language, 
and  did  not  learn  Castilian.  So,  whether 
the  father  df  proverbs,  by  the  aid  of  the 
thread  now  about  to  be  spun,  might  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  idea  of  his  own 
name  through  the  labyrinth  of  oblivion,  is 
extremely  doubtful,  but  between  him  and 
Pascal,  who  is  said  never  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  any  thing — an  intellectual  Corinth  not 
given  to  all  to  attain — there  are  very 
many  orders  of  minds,  and  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  or  instruction  of  these  the  following 
pages  may  perhaps  somewhat  conduce. 
To  say  that  Sancho’s  memory  was  that  of 
a  beast  would  neither  be  true  nor  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  brute  creation.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  other  animals  than  man  arc  en- 
dowetl  with  memory — excellent  memory 
sometimes — and  use  it  unaided  by  the 
gospel  preached  of  Simonides  and  Cicero, 
Kastner  and  Feinaigle.  When  a  cow  is 
bereaved  of  her  calf  she  remembers  that 


accident,  and  laments  her  misfortune 
with  familiar  lowing,  and  when  a  horse, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength,  hears  the  jangle 
of  his  harness,  and  sees  his  well-known 
trappings,  he  snorts,  rolling  (as  Virgil  says) 
“  under  his  distended  nostrils  collected 
fire,”  pawing  the  ground  for  very  impa¬ 
tience  and  pricking  his  ears  at  his  master’s 
voice,  possessed  by  a  memory  of,  and  a 
passionate  yearning  for,  his  accustomed 
course.  Parrots,  doubtless,  retain  the  pat¬ 
tern  or  idea  of  Pretty  Poll  in  their  minds, 
during  their  repeateil  essays  and  gradual 
approach  to  perfection  in  the  enunciation 
of  that  familiar  formula.  Cats  or  dogs, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  without  reason, 
yet  remember  and  return  to  their  accus¬ 
tomed  homes,  though  transported  from 
them  by  night,  and  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  Horne  Tooke  thought  it  would 
have  been  well  if  Monboddo  had  imitated 
the  example  of  Porphyry’s  j)artridge,  quot¬ 
ed  by  his  lordship,  and  foreborne  his  noise 
until  he  was  spoken  to. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  barber  at  Rome 
possessed  a  very  clever  magpie.  Through 
the  street  in  which  he  lived  a  rich  man 
was  carried  out  to  burial,  accompanied 
by  much  music.  After  this  the  bird  re¬ 
mained  for  a  season  mute,  not  even  utter¬ 
ing  those  cries  by  which  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  desire  for  food.  Those  who 
before  wondered  at  his  voice  were  now 
amazed  by  his  silence.  Some  supposed 
witchcraft  was  at  work,  others  deemed  the 
pie  deafened  by  the  sound  of  the  music. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  cause. 
The  bird  was  occupied  in  meditation, 
busied,  in  fact,  about  vocal  and  instrd- 
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mental  harmony.  For  suddenly  it  burst 
out,  not  into  its  old  familiar  phrases,  but 
into  an  exact  imitation  of  all  the  songs 
and  orchestral  pieces  jdayed  at  the  rich 
man’s  funeral.  This  story,  told  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,  may  be  collated  with  several  in 
Jesse’s  Glfanhif^. 

“In  the  Republic  of  Letters,’’  says 
Bayle,  “  memory  is  almost  as  necessary  as 
life.”  The  proposition  that  it  is  useless  to 
read  books  unless  memory  take  charge  of 
their  contents  requires  no  proof ;  and  it  is 
ecjually  futile  to  hear  any  worthy  thing 
with  one  ear  which  goes  out  speeilily  at  the 
other.  It  is  obvious,  since  we  only  know  so 
much  as  we  remember,  that  without  this  se¬ 
condary  perception  no  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  could  result  from  the  most  enlighten¬ 
ed  and  extended  experience.  Plato,  in¬ 
deed,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  all  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  is  but  a  recollection, 
after  a  long  oblivion,  of  what  the  soul 
knew  before  its  imprisonment  in  matter. 
Without  this  spiritual  spigot  of  memory 
we  should,  like  the  virgin  daughters  of 
Danaus,  fill  our  urns  at  the  fountain  of 
the  waters  of  wisdom  in  vain.  And  at 
the  best,  memory  is  like  that  bridge  in  the 
Vision  of  Mirza,  which  serves  to  carry 
only  a  few  of  our  ideas  in  safety  over  the 
deep  dark  sea  of  oblivion,  while  the  great 
majority  fall  through  its  hidden  holes  and 
fissures.  The  most  retentive  mind  but 
resembles,  to  quote  the  elegant  words  of 
Locke,  the  tomb  to  which  it  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  where,  though  the  glass  and 
marble  may  remain,  yet  too  soon  the  in¬ 
scription  is  effaced  by  time,  and  the  image¬ 
ry  mouldered  away. 

It  would  be  but  filling  many  pages,  and 
doing  that  which  is  already  done,  to  write 
more  about  natural  memory.  It  is 
enough  that  mythology  makes  the  Muses 
the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  and  the  old 
poet  Afranius  Memory  and  Use  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  Wisdom.  Without  entering  into 
the  Cartesian  theory  of  broad  ajid  strait 
traces  in  the  brain  worn  by  spiritual  foot¬ 
steps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  keynote  of 
the  music  of  all  fantasias  on  artificial  me¬ 
mory  is  association.  The  influence  of 
this,  Bacon’s  “  binding  of  thoughts,”  need 
scarcely  be  enlarged  on  to  any  one  who 
has  shifted  the  position  of  a  finger-ring,  or 
in  Berlin  put  pieces  of  paper  in  a  snuff-box, 
or  in  London  tied  a  knot  in  a  handker¬ 
chief.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who  have 
converted  that  article  into  a  Laocoon 


without  attaining  the  object  of  their  de¬ 
sire;  considering  their  knots,  when  the 
time  for  action  is  come,  with  a  blank  de¬ 
spair  akin  to  that  engendered  by  a  conti¬ 
nental  Bradshaw  ;  while  others,  forgetting 
alike  both  knots  and  handkerchief,  leave 
for  disentanglement  to  the  weeping  hands 
of  the  wordy  washerwoman  these  linen 
witnesses  of  their  wasted  labor.  Passing 
over  Coleridge’s  mackerel  and  gooseberry 
sauce,  how  often  recollections  which  we 
thought  cold,  dead,  and  buried  without 
hope  of  resurrection  are  roused  into  warm 
and  instant  being  by  the  fortuitous  sound 
of  some  old  and  once  familiar  song,  by 
the  faint  perfume  of  some  faded  rose. 
Did  not  Peter  immediately  remember  the 
word  of  Christ  when  the  cock  crew  ?  and 
how  few  persons  there  are  who  having 
once  seen  that  noble  piece  of  frozen  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  Strand  known  as  Northumber¬ 
land  House  will  not,  when  they  think 
thereon,  remember  also,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  objective  suggestion,  the  lion 
with  his  outstretched  tail ! 

Here  let  us  intercalate  on  the  lucus  a 
non  lucfndo  principle  a  word  or  two  about 
a  mystery  which  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  association.  How  is  it  that  that 
which  is  old  remains  in  our  recollection, 
while  that  which  is  recent  we  are  unable 
to  retain  ?  That  we  forget  what  happened 
yesterday,  and  yet  remember  many  of  the 
deeds  of  our  childhood,  like  those  who, 
looking  back  on  their  journey,  see  the  hills 
left  behind  them  in  the  far  distance,  but 
can,  for  the  grey  mist  which  covers  them, 
discern  but  little  of  those  low-lying  lands 
and  valleys  which  are  interposed  between 
their  present  resting-place  and  those  dis¬ 
tant  hills  ?  Returning  to  the  theory  of 
association,  how  often  are  we  at  a  loss  to 
find  the  name  of  a  person  or  an  idea, 
though  we  send  out  emissary  eyes  of  the 
soul  to  spy  in  what  dark  cell  it  lies  con¬ 
cealed,  seeking  it  carefully  and  with  tears, 
and  yet  this  same  name,  by  some  subtle 
connecting  link,  will  rise  before  us  like  a 
ghost,  unsolicited,  and  when  we  least  ex¬ 
pect  it.  The  link  may  be  of  any  of  the 
senses:  in  the  following  instance  it  is  a 
sharply  defined  note  of  sound.  For  it  is 
difficult  to  forget  that  Ahiman  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Anak,  though  no  etymologist, 
other  than  Menage,  would  conclude  from 
this  fortuitous  relation  of  syllables,  that 
our  English  “  a  high  man”  was  connected 
with  the  Hebrew.  It  may  be  said  that 
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the  mind  naturally  seeks  some  assistance 
of  this  kind  for  the  memory.  Not  seldom 
are  we  surprised  on  finding  a  person  of 
whom  we  had  before  only  heard,  fat,  in¬ 
stead  of  thin,  short,  instead  of  tall,  con¬ 
trary  in  some  respect  to  the  imaged  asso¬ 
ciations  which  the  mind  had  spontaneous¬ 
ly  clustered  about  his  name. 

Simonides  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  first  mnemonic  art.  The 
story  entitled,  “  Simonides  saved  by  the 
Gods,”  which  led  to  the  invention,  is  told 
by  Phaedrus  with  the  moral  that  mortals 
are  honored  by  the  divinities.  On  an  oc¬ 
casion,  this  Simonides  was  asked  to  write 
a  paneg>Tic  on  a  certain  pugilist.  The 
name  of  the  pugilist  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  “  Scopas,”  but  there  is  considera¬ 
ble  dispute  among  the  ancient  gramma¬ 
rians  both  as  to  his  name  and  the  scene  of 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  narrated, 
the  latter  being  as  uncertain  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Homer,  and  the  former  as  great  a 
subject  of  dispute  as  the  original  and 
family  appellation  of  Don  Quixote.  This 
Scopas,  however,  had  conquered  in  a 
boxing-match.  The  poet  agreed  for  a 
certain  price  to  write  his  praise,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  reek  of  the  city,  with  its  riches  and 
its  roar,  sought  a  retired  spot  suited  to 
composition.  But  finding  little  inspiration 
on  his  subject,  and  feeling  himself  uncom¬ 
fortably  hampered  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
Scopas’s  fj^me,  he  by  a  poetic  license  ven¬ 
turi  on  a  slight  digression,  and  intro¬ 
duced  Leda’s  twin  stars  into  his  poem. 
Pollux,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  glorious  pre¬ 
cedent.  Having  completed  the  work,  as 
he  thought  satisfactorily,  he  returned  once 
more  to  public  life,  and  handed  his  MS. 
to  Scopas,  who,  however,  paid  him  only 
one  third  of  the  price  agreed  on  between 
them.  When  the  poet  demanded  the  ba¬ 
lance,  the  pugilist,  expressing  astonishment 
at  his  shamelessness,  repli^,  “  Let  those 
pay  the  other  two  thirds  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  thirds  of  your  panegyric.” 
Saying  this,  he  referred  to  the  Dioscuri  in 
disgust.  “  Lest,  however,”  he  added, 
“  you  should  depart  in  a  passion,  come 
and  sup  w’ith  me  to-night.  I  expect  a 
few  fnends.”  The  poor  lyric  poet  of 
Ceos,  though  bubbled  out  of  his  hire,  and 
in  a  bitter  rage,  having  regard  to  his  future 
interest,  and  not  desiring  to  lose  a  custo¬ 
mer,  consented.  At  the  appointed  period 
he  came,  and  reclined  with  his  elbow  on 
a  cushion  of  his  particular  purple  couch. 


The  feast  was  heightened  with  wine  and 
laughter.  The  gleam  of  gold  and  silver 
shone  amidst  many-hued  and  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  flowers,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
joyous  room  re-echoed  with  all  kinds  of 
music.  Suddenly  two  youths,  of  more 
than  mortal  stature,  stained  with  the  dust 
and  sweat  of  travel,  stood  in  the  doorway. 
They  stop  a  slave  who  happens  to  1^ 
passing,  and  bid  him  call  out  to  them 
Simonides  at  once,  that  their  errand  thither 
was  of  the  last  importance,  and  brooked 
no  delay.  The  frightened  boy  summons 
Simonides.  He  quits  the  apartment, 
where  they  do  not  refrain  either  from  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking  on  account  of  his  absence. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  quitted  his 
place,  when  the  roof  of  the  chamber  fell, 
buiy'ing  his  fellow-revelers  in  its  ruin. 
But  no  one  was  found  at  the  door.  So, 
says  the  fabulist,  it  was  evident  that  the. 
children  of  Leda  gave  the  poet  life  for  a 
partial  loss  of  payment.  Corollary :  It  is 
evident,  as  Malherbe  says,  we  can  not 
praise  the  gods  too  much.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  the  way,  seems  scarcely  consist¬ 
ent  with  equity,  inasmuch  as  these  deities 
delivered  him  from  a  danger  into  which 
he  had  been  led  by  their  own  contrivance. 
It  may  be  added  as  somewhat  strange 
that  Simonides  never  in  his  works  alluded 
to  this  circumstance  for  him  so  full  of 
glory.  Quintilian  takes  up  the  story  as 
here  left  by  Phaedrus,  and  tells  us  that  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  blow, 
the  faces  of  the  guests  were  mutilated  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  were  not  recog¬ 
nisable  by  their  nearest  relatives,  who 
therefore  found  themselves  in  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  proper  administration 
of  funeral  rites.  Then  Simonides,  by  re¬ 
membering  the  exact  position  of  the  rois¬ 
terers,  restored  the  bodies  to  their  rela¬ 
tions  each  to  each — unfortunately  for  their 
full  satisfaction,  there  was  none  to  audit 
his  account,  but  the  ancient  author  re¬ 
cords  no  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  arrangement. 

Such,  then,  according  to  Quintilian  and 
others,  was  the  origin  of  topical  memorj', 
or  the  art  of  connecting  matters  of  memo¬ 
ry  with  place.  Some,  however,  attribute 
the  invention  to  Pythagoras,  others  to  the 
Egyptians,  a  divergence  we  might  expect, 
since  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  universal 
agreement  on  any  subject  under  the  sun. 
The  art  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  fiVT]~ 
fioviKoL  and  to  the  Latins  as  *’  artificiosa 
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memoria.”  Its  principles  have  ever  been 
fundamentally  the  same.  Ancients  and 
modems  found  tliat,  on  returning  to  a 
place  after  a  long  absence,  tliey  not  only 
recollected  the  place  itself,  but  often  also 
what  they  did  or  said  there.  The  whole 
area  became  filled  with  shadowy  fomis, 
and  faces  long  silent  and  forgotten  stood 
again  before  them.  Therefore  ancients  and 
moderns  alike  give  such  rules  as  these : 
Let,  they  say,  some  room  be  chosen,  and 
all  its  attributes  and  qualities  be  well  stu- 
dietl  and  remembered,  that  we  may  run 
them  over  when  necessary  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  ’  If  we  can  not  effect  this,  our  art 
will  be  as  the  guidance  of  the  dim-sighted 
leading  the  blind.  We  must  then  fill 
these  attributes  and  qualities  with  arbitra¬ 
ry  signs,  intimately,  or  as  far  as  possible, 
connected  with  what  we  wish  to  remem¬ 
ber.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  recollect 
a  shipwreck  we  must  picture  to  ourselves 
a  broken  anchor  in  one  of  the  panes  of 
the  bay  window  of  our  room,  and  so  voy¬ 
aging,  like  Xavier  de  la  Maistre,  round 
our  chamber,  and  locating  the  signs  of 
our  thoughts  in  order  in  each  book-shelf 
of  our  book-case,  each  corner  of  our  writ¬ 
ing-desk,  each  bar  of  our  fire-grate,  each 
foot  of  our  easy-chair,  when  we  visit  these 
spots  again  and  ask  from  them  that  which 
we  committed  to  their  safe  custody,  they 
will  for  the  most  part  render  up  their  trust 
with  far  less  damage  and  far  more  readiness 
than  our  animate  friends  return  (if  indeed 
they  do  return)  our  books  or  our  umbrel¬ 
las.  For  about  umbrellas  it  may  be  said, 
parenthetically,  there  is  a  po]>ular  and  by 
no  means  ill-grounded  belief,  that  the 
memory  is  very  treacherous.  Men  gene¬ 
rally  seem  with  regard  to  these,  considered 
as  a  loan,  to  be  in  the  condition  of  Strep- 
siades,  who  when  asked  by  Socrates  in 
the  Xephalaj  if  he  had  a  good  memory, 
answered  thus:  “Yes,  by  Zeus;  and  yet 
no,  for  what  any  one  owes  me  I  remem¬ 
ber  distinctly,  but  what  I  owe  any  one 
fades  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  my 
recollection.” 

How  many  soever,  then,  these  signs 
may  be  they  are  returned  to  us  without 
confusion  of  order.  After  they  have 
ser\'ed  our  purpose,  we  can  cast  them  off 
like  old  friends,  and  illuminate  our  room 
with  fresh  characters  ;  for  these  may,  as 
we  are  told,  like  letters,  be  erased,  while 
our  chamber  topics,  ancient  waxen  tablet, 
or  modern  Bath  post  remains,  Mnemo- 


techny  is,  in  fact,  the  sister  of  writing. 
“  Facies  non  una  nec  diversa,  tamen  qua- 
lem  decet  esse  sororum,”  as  the  pictures  of 
Doris’s  daughters  on  the  silver  portals  of 
the  sun.  The  more  familiar  our  room  the 
better.  It  should  be,  if  possible,  that 
which  has  seen  us  as  children,  and  which, 
happily,  we  shall  constantly  see.  The 
choice  of  Metrodorus  was  therefore  injudi¬ 
cious  when  he  chose  for  his  chamber  the 
Zodiac,  dividing  each  of  its  twelve  signs 
into  thirty  compartments,  for  none  of  these 
subdivisions  were  sensible,  distinct,  and 
familiar  objects  on  which  the  mind  could 
readily  rest.  Such,  or  of  a  similar  nature, 
may  have  been  the  signs  to  which  Catiu» 
so  anxiously  refers  when  unfortunately  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Horace,  by  which  he  might 
remember  precepts  of  gastroqomy,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  him  to  those  of  that  wise  one 
accused  by  Anytus,  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  learned  Plato. 

Suppose,  says  an  ancient  writer,  we  had 
to  prosecute  a  man  for  murder  by  poison, 
that  the  murder  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
an  inheritance,  and  that  there  were  many 
witnesses  of  the  crime.  We  must  imagine 
lying  in  our  room  a  sick  man  in  bed,  with 
the  prisoner  standing  by  him  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  cup,  in  his  left,  tablets, 
and  on  his  medical  or  third  finger  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  purse.  Then  the  cup  will 
remind  us  of  the  poison,  the  tablets  of  the 
inheritance,  and  the  purse — in  a  way  not 
here  to  be  explained — of  the  witnesses. 
But  a  lawyer,  on  whose  mind  wax  was 
s[)read  so  thinly,  to  use  Plato’s  expression 
in  the  Theietetus,  as  to  be  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  an  impression  of  the  essential  and 
primary  subject  of  his  case,  would  as  little 
ileserve  trust  as  princes  for  a  recollection 
of  its  remaining  circumstances.  It  is 
more  difficult,  continues  the  ancient  au¬ 
thor,  to  express  similitudes  of  words— a 
subject  we  shall  consider  afterwards. 

'I'he  usual  daily  and  natural  occurrences 
of  life  do  not,  we  know  by  experience, 
much  affect  the  mind,  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  moved  by  any  thing  new,  wonder¬ 
ful,  or  ridiculous.  Few  of  us  care  to  see 
that  sight  of  rich  and  lustrous  glory,  a 
summer  sunrise,  but  all  of  us  are  ready  to 
look  at  an  eclipse  through  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass.  If  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  because  it  is  the  fashion  so  to  do. 
For  a  reason  akin  to  this,  those  long 
ready-made  tables  are  far  better  omitted, 
consisting  of  AcUeons,  orange-trees,  mow- 
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ers,  conjurors,  monuments,  and  cabriolets, 
with  many  more  which  form  so  large  and 
ponderous  a  part  of  all  mnemonical  sys¬ 
tems.  For  as  some  do  not  recognise  por¬ 
traits  which  to  others  bear  a  patent  re¬ 
semblance,  so  that  which  is  remarkable  to 
one  is  to  another  the  reverse.  Therefore 
it  is  wiser  to  leave  the  pupil  to  people  his 
own  mnemonic  world.  Brutus  can  raise 
a  spirit  as  well  as  Caesar.  Feinaigle,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  more  farther  on,  one 
might  easily  imagine  was,  like  Franken¬ 
stein,  horrified  as  well  as  haunted  by  the 
monsters  of  his  own  creation,  to  such  an 
extent  has  he  filled  his  pages  w’ith  pedlars, 
state  beds,  cock  fights,  standard  bearers, 
golden  calves,  peacocks,  grand  piano¬ 
fortes,  pagan  priests,  and  apothecaries. 
Let  the  mnemonic  student  of  the  present 
day  choose  far  fewer  and  fairer  forms.  Nor 
let  him  commit  everything  to  these,  but 
only  such  things  as  he  may  deem  it  very 
difficult  or  {jerhaps  imix)ssible  to  remem¬ 
ber  without  them,  having  constantly  be¬ 
fore  his  mind’s  eye  that  golden  saying  of 
the  philosopher  Antisthenes  to  one  who 
stood  wailing  the  loss  of  his  tablets: 
“  You  ought  to  have  trusted  to  your  me¬ 
mory,  rather  than  to  your  memorandum 
book.”  One  of  the  reasons,  says  Caesar, 
for  which  the  Druids  were  unwilling  to 
commit  their  records  to  writing  was  lest 
those  who  had  them  in  charge  should, 
considering  them  secure,  cease  to  think  of 
them,  and  thus  allow  their  memory  to 
grow  weak  from  want  of  practice. 

The  fundamental  plan  of  artificial  me¬ 
mory  is,  then,  to  transfer  a  train  of  ideas, 
the  archetypes  of  which  are  not  sensible 
objects,  to  another  train  of  ideas  whose 
archetypes  are  not  only  sensible  but  ob¬ 
jects  of  sight  One  more  example  of  a, 
kind  often  given  by  mnemonicians.  To 
recollect  any  homily,  our  well-known 
room  being  chosen,  the  homily — suppos¬ 
ing  the  preacher  to  have  improved  our 
shining  hours  with  these  subjects — is  di¬ 
vided  into  sections,  as  riches,  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  chastity;  these  ideas  are  ex¬ 
pressed  typically  by  a  Cornucopia,  a  Bac¬ 
chante,  and  a  Joseph,  and  are  then  hung 
by  the  hand  of  imagination  on  three  of  its 
walls  taken  in  any  order.  Here  it  is  plain 
that  the  recollection  is  assisted  only  as  far 
as  regards  the  heads  or  chief  subjects  of 
the  discourse,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  more 
from  any  mnemonic  system,  ^me  dar¬ 
ing  artists,  it  is  true,  have  ventured  on  the 


construction  of  symbols  for  every  word. 
This  is,  in  fact,  an  unwritten  shorthand, 
with  the  exception  that  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  usual  stenography  bear  not  even  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  tl>e  words  which 
they  represent.  The  nugatory  nature  of 
this  supplementary  system  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  evidenced  by  the  following  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Feijoo,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  who, 
from  his  exposure  of  the  bigotry  and 
ignorance  of  his  brethren,  barely  escaped 
the  Inquisition,  mentions  a  certain  Nole- 
gar,  an  Italian,  who  copied  all  things, 
even  his  examples,  from  a  Spaniard, 
Velasquez,  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  Nolegar  imagines  a  certain  sphere  in 
place  of  the  usual  room,  and  to  remember 
the  simple  lines,  ■ 

Fenix  divina, 

De  tan  bellas  alas, 

Humilde  y  piadosa, 

Al  cielo  tc  ensalzas, 

fills  it  with  the  following  monsters.  A 
phoenix  is  placed  on  the  right  hand,  in 
the  first  predicament  of  the  sphere,  'fliis 
corresponds  with  the  first  place  in  the  first 
wall  of  a  room — a  papal  tiara  on  its  head 
represents  dtTwa.  For  the  second  verse, 
says  Nolegar,  you  must  take  the  second 
predicament  on  the  left  hand,  and  place 
there  a  drum  with  a  stick  to  beat  it ;  the 
drum  is  supposed  to  say  to  the  drummer 
de,  the  drum  being  beaten  to  cry  tan. 
Then  two  beautiful  women  are  to  sit  by 
the  drummer,  who  should  have  two  wings 
lying  at  his  feet.  But  the  symbolism  of 
the  fourth  line  is  the  most  striking.  A 
piece  of  carpet  {alfombra)  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  fourth  predicament,  to  which  is  to 
be  sewn  the  tester  of  a  bed,  thus  repre¬ 
senting  al  cielo.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is 
shown  by  a  priest  elevating  the  host,  for 
whom  the  ayudante  should  hold  salt,  say¬ 
ing  ten  sal  alzas. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  quoting  one  more 
example  of  Nolegar’s  method — 

Ponjran,  Scnor,  el  medio  y  el  jiobierno 

Los  altos  atributos  de  tu  csencia. 

Here  a  slave,  or  a  black  woman,  with  a 
basket  and  two  hens  in  it,  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  central  compartment  of  the  sphere ; 
close  to  the  slave  a  duke,  who  on  entering 
should  attempt  to  frighten  the  fowls,  at 
which  the  slave  says  Pongan,  Senor,  “  Let 
the  hens  lay,  my  lord.”  On  the  right  of 
the  slave  must  stand  a  medio  celemin. 
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half-peck  measure ;  on  the  left  a  chain  for 
y,  and  some  gall,  hiel.  For  gobUrno,  a 
governor  must  enter  and  exhibit  astonish¬ 
ment  at  what  is  going  forward — as,  indeed, 
he  well  might,  the  mise  en  scene  being 
somewhat  marvelous — los  altos  are  to  be 
signified  ?  by  a  couple  of  uprights,  and 
aitibutos  by  two  tributary  princes  with  the 
letter  A  on  the  head  of  one ;  it  is  better  to 
imagine,  says  Nolegar,  that  each  is  going 
to  collect  tributes,  and  that  the  name  of 
one  is  Andrew,  De  is  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
genious  artifice  of  the  drum  and  stick 
above  alluded  to,  and  esencia  by  an 
alembic. 

It  may  be  imagined  the  reader  will  take 
these  passages  to  be  “  rote  sarkastic,”  as 
Artemus  Ward  said;  but  there  is  little  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  their  authors,  or  rather 
author,  and  his  imitator  proposed  them  in 
sad  seriousness.  An  entertaining  arith¬ 
metical  problem  arising  from  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  these  examples  may  be  express¬ 
ed  thus  : — If  a  couple  of  lines  require  so 
many  images,  how  many  images  will  a 
couple  of  pages  require  ?  This  system 
seems  also  to  give  a  double  labor,  for  first 
the  symbol  must  be  remembered,  and  then 
its  signification.  The  chain  which  is 
placed  for  the  conjunction  y  might  also 
stand  for  a  slave,  a  prison,  a  captive,  love, 
a  debt,  in  fact  a  dozen  objects. 

A  sermon,  probably,  consists  of  at  least 
4000  words.  We  say  a  sermon,  not  from 
any  private  predilection  for  that  form  of 
oratory,  but  because  Velasquez  and  Nole¬ 
gar  take  it  as  an  instance  in  which  their 
mnemotechny  may  be  happily  applied. 
Supposing  that  the  hearer  can  make  his 
images  as  readily  as  the  preacher  utters 
his  words,  he  must  make  at  least  4000 
images — probably  many  more,  for  some 
words,  as  we  have  seen,  require  more  than 
one  image  to  express  them — ^and  remem¬ 
ber  them.  Any  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  equal  to  such  a  task  as  this  would 
scarcely  need  an  artificial  memory.  So, 
though  it  may  be  easy  to  remember  the 
heads  of  a  discourse  by  the  mnemonic  art, 
it  is  far  less  so  to  remember  each  particu¬ 
lar  word.  Mnemonics  applied  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  call  to  mind  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  Hogarth’s  corkscrew,  that  notable  in¬ 
vention  of  M.  de  la  Pillule  in  the  third 
plate  of  the  Marriage  h  la  Mode,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one,  unable 
to  remember  a  dozen  words,  can  retain  in 
his  collection  at  least  double  that  number 


of  images.  Nor  are  such  words  as  “  by,” 

“  nevertheless,”  etc.,  readily  expresseil  by 
any  image.  We  may,  it  is  true,  imitating 
Nolegar’s  method,  write  them ;  but  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  pursuing  such  a 
method,  and  referring  each  of  his  words  to 
its  particular  image,  would  far  sooner  ex¬ 
haust  the  patience  of  his  congregation  than 
the  contents  of  his  black,  limp,  patent-lea¬ 
ther  sermon  case. 

All  systems  of  mnemonics,  then,  are 
founded  on  association  with  places  and 
images.  The  first  represent  the  relations 
of  the  things  to  be  remembered :  the 
second,  the  things  themselves.  Order, 
“  taninm  series  juncturaque  pollent"  is  no 
sleeping  partner  of  association  ;  and’fancy 
is  employed  to  give  ordered  conceptions  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  Sight,  men¬ 
tal  or  bodily,  not  only  recalls,  but  origi¬ 
nates.  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do 
ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done !  The  mind 
is  less  easily  affected  by  that  which  sinks 
into  it  through  the  ear  than  by  that  which 
is  submitted  to  the  faithful  eye.  This 
maxim  of  the  Epicurean  is  the  motive  of 
every  composition  in  mnemonics.  The 
image  seen  by  the  mind’s  eye  is  the 
medium  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  present  and  the  past — that  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  that  which  we 
would  recall. 

As  our  places  and  images  may  be  chosen 
at  will  from  the  wide  fields  of  nature 
and  of  art,  it  follows  that  scarcely  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  mnemonics  are  alike  in  their  par¬ 
ticulars,  while  generically  their  resemblance 
is  invariable.  While  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  remain  precisely  the  same,  places  and 
images  constantly  change.  The  places 
which  have  been  most  frequently  chosen 
are  public  or  private  edifices,  single  rooms, 
colonnades,  porticoes,  pyramids,  shops, 
churches ;  and  sometimes  constructions  as 
imaginary  as  the  Republic  of  Plato  or  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Marafioti 
divides  the  hands  for  his  places.  One  pro¬ 
poses  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
heads  of  a  sermon  or  lay  discourse  on  the 
face  of  the  recipient  auditor,  taking  nose, 
eyes,  mouth,  etc.,  in  any  succession  which 
may  be  convenient.  Another  says,  let  it 
be  arranged  on  different  projections  of  the 
church  or  theatre  in  which  it  is  delivered. 
This  last  method  reminds  us  of  Dugald 
Stewart’s  “  young  woman,  in  a  very  low 
rank  of  life,”  who  treasured  up  in  her 
heart  the  sayings  of  her  pastor  by  locating 
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them  in  different  portions  of  the  church 
roof.  ITiis  young  pyerson,  adds  the  author 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
whenever  she  saw  the  roof,  recollected  the 
homily.  But  an  extraordinary  choice  of 
topics  is  that  of  him  who,  being  a  man  of 
a  morbid  turn  of  mind,  chose  a  church¬ 
yard  where  ever  musing  melancholy  reign¬ 
ed,  and  deposited  his  friends’  names  and 
other  particulars  each  on  its  proper  sepul¬ 
chral  stone. 

Another  ingenious  artist  laid  out  for 
himself  a  pleasant  spot  beyond  the  smoke 
and  stir  of  this  dull  world,  after  the  model 
of  the  garden  of  Calyjyso  in  Ariosto,  or 
that  of  Venus  in  the  Lusiad,  which  he  fill¬ 
ed  with  quaint  summer-houses,  and  pago¬ 
das,  and  parterres,  curvilinear  and  rectili¬ 
near,  in  recognised  mathematical  figures 
and  trajyezia  of  his  own  conception,  plant¬ 
ed  in  order  with  all  his  favorite  and  fairest 
flowers. 

So,  likewise,  a  great  variety  of  images 
have  been  adopted.  Some  have  taken,  as 
Grataroli,  the  beasts  of  earth;  some,  as 
Metrodorus,  the  beasts  of  heaven.  This 
philosopher  was  followed  by  Giordano 
Bruno  who,  supposing  those  sciences  only 
true  which  were  built  on  the  sandy  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  dreams  of  astrology,  discarded 
all  other  places  as  his  points  de  rappel,  and 
sought  for  them  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
But  neither  in  these  nor  in  places  should 
our  choice  be  altogether  arbitrary,  but 
rather  submitted  to  those  rules  which 
nature  indicates,  and  which  are  confirmed 
by  reflection.  Since  experience  shows  us 
that  we  are  more  affected  by  some  objects 
than  others,  by  things  new  and  strange 
than  by  those  old  and  familiar,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  ought  to  select  those  images  which 
most  fix  our  attention  either  in  themselves 
or  in  their  relation.  So  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  places,  Cicero,  in  his  second 
treatise  on  Rhetoric,  addressed  to  Heren- 
nius,  if  Cicero  be  indeed  the  author,  says 
we  should  choose  them  rather  in  a  solitary 
than  a  crowded  locality,  that  the  fancy 
may  be  less  tempted  to  wander;  that 
they  should  not  be  very  large  or  very 
small,  to  prevent  vagueness  on  the  one 
hand  and  confusion  on  the  other;  not 
very  light  or  very  gloomy,  lest  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case  our  eyes  should  become  dark  by 
excess  of  light,  or  lest  in  the  latter  we 
should  not  well  discern  the  outline  of  our 
symbols  in  the  circumfluent  shadows ;  and 
lastly,  that  these  symbols  should  not  be 
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far  distant  from  each  other,  lest  the  imagi¬ 
nation  should  find  a  difficulty  in  uniting 
them. 

In  these  places,  as  in  emporiums  of 
thought,  storehouses  in  which  the  wise, 
from  a  mnemonic  point  of  view,  lay  up 
knowledge,  we  may  seek  for  our  intellec¬ 
tual  necessities  and  ornaments,  each  be¬ 
decked  with  its  appropriate  symbol,  as  the 
linen  and  embroidery  which  a  lady  buys 
at  Marshall  and  Snelgrove’s.  But  not 
even  by  mnemonics  can  wisdom  be  bought 
without  money  and  without  price.  The 
price  of  learning  is  intellectual  toil,  which 
mnemonics  are  intended  to  lessen  indeed, 
but  not  to  obviate.  If,  says  Quintilian, 
any  one  were  to  ask  me  the  art  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  memory,  I  should  reply,  exercise 
and  labor.  Nothing,  it  is  certain,  is 
equally  increased  by  care,  or  ruined  by 
inattention.  Ever)'  day  something  should 
be  learnt  by  heart ;  daily  some  foo<l,  how¬ 
ever  unpleasant,  over  and  over  again 
masticated ;  and  we  should  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  heavy  tasks,  as  the  athlete  who 
vibrates  the  masses  of  lead  and  iron,  alx)ut 
to  contest  in  the  circus  with  swift  and 
naked  hands.  A  ready  memory  readily 
loses  the  thing  remembered,  resigning  its 
charge  as  lightly  as  a  steward  called  to 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  while 
a  slow  memory  is  loth  to  let  go  what  has 
been  impressed  on  fit  with  so  much  labor. 
In  this  neither^  more  nor  less  than  in  any 
other  art  is  that  old  proverb  true — “  Prac¬ 
tice  alone  makes  perfect.”  Therefore 
those  to  whom  all  difficult  things  are  dis¬ 
pleasing,  and  who  hope  some  day  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  learning,  not  consenting  to 
walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path,  may 
turn  once  more  upon  their  side  and  sleep, 
for  of  that  day  not  as  yet  grows  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  horizon  any  glimpse  of  grey  be¬ 
tokening  the  dawn. 

From  the  age  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
dumb  ox  or  angelic  doctor,  and  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Raymond  Lully,  the  scholas¬ 
tic  metaphysician  or  fanatic  missionary, 
whose  Ars  Magtta  was  called  by  Bacon 
Methodus  Imposturcc,  seems  to  be  the  first 
person  of  importance  among  the  moderns 
who  devoted  in  the  thirteenth  century 
their  attention  to  mnemonics;  and  from 
that  of  Publicius  and  Peter  of  Cologne  in 
the  fifteenth  to  the  present  period,  men 
have  started  up  from  time  to  time,  like 
comets,  to  astonish  their  fellows  with  this 
old  invention  of  Simonides,  supposing 
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Simonides  was  the  inventor,  and  not  rather  which  with  its  brother,  radical  heat,  was 
the  first  of  whom  memory  is  extant  of  a  once  held  to  constitute  the  energy  of  ex- 
sendle  herd  of  imitators.  istence.  Of  this  old  creed  the  expressions 

These  men,  all  the  sort  of  them,  have  “  good  humor,”  and  that  apparent  anti- 
had  many  qualities  in  common.  With  peri.stasis  “  dry  humor,”  bear  present  wit- 
but  few  exceptions,  they  have  all,  like  the  ness,  to  which  m.iy  be  added  “  temper,” 
children  of  Israel,  though  without  murder,  or  the  proper  admixture  of  heat  and  cold, 
come  unto  a  Canaan  of  wells  which  they  dryness  and  humidity,  all  of  them  memo- 
digged  not,  and  vineyards  which  they  had  rials  ofthoseold  channels  in  which  medical 
not  planted.  They  have  all  dressed  up  thought  once  ran.  We  find  in  these  trea- 
the  old  lay-figure  of  Quintilian  in  new  ap-  tises  the  brain  divided  into  its  wonted  ven- 
parel,  after  the  fashion  of  their  respective  tricles;  memory  occupies  its  particular 
ages.  T'hey  have  all  given  examples,  seat  in  the  occiput,  and  we  are  informed 
wonderful  and  out  of  all  whooping,  of  that  we  scratch  our  head  when  we  wish  to 
their  summi  homines  et  divina  prope  recollect  a  matter,  in  order  to  warn  and 
memoria,  results  of  the  efficacy  of  their  re-  stimulate  that  particular  ventricle  where 
spective  systems.  They  have  been  sue-  memory  dwells,  since  nature  does  nothing 
cessful  in  buying  golden  opinions  from  all  in  vain.  One  writer,  by  the  way,  gravely 
sorts  of  people,  but  especially  from  par-  tells  us  that  as  blows  on  the  head  are  for 
sons.  They  have  all  declared  their  own  this  reason  especially  prejudicial  to  mem- 
particular  metho<l  infinitely  superior  to  ory,  we  should  have  a  particular,  nay  ex- 
that  preceding  it,  of  which  it  is  found  too  cessive  care,  to  avoid  falls  from  high  pla- 
often  to  be  an  inferior  copy.  The  whole  ces.  Those  with  a  bad  memory  suffer 
herd,  as  if  posses-sed  by  the  father  of  lies,  from  excess  of  moisture,  as  water  can 
affirm  each  that  his  own  system  is  a  per-  not  retain  an  impression.  Such  a  mem- 
fectly  novel  invention,  not  looking  to  the  ory  was  that  of  Clavisius  Sabinus,  men- 
rock  whence  it  was  hewn,  nor  the  hole  of  tioned  by  Seneca,  who,  though  superior 
the  pit  whence  it  was  digged,  and  never  to  Sancho  in  his  ability  to  recall  his  own 
failing  to  add  that  it  has  obtained  a  most  name,  was  unable  to  remember  the  names 
rapid  and  astonishing  success.  They  all  of  his  nearest  friends.  Those,  on  the  con- 
with  one  accord  set  their  showiest  fumi-  trary,  who  learn  slowly,  remember  long, 
ture  in  their  entrance  hall.  Their  preface  They  suffer  from  too  little  humidity,  and 
is  a  mountain  in  labor,  the  body  of  their  retain  an  impression  like  lead.  But  of  the 
work  a  ridiculous  mouse.  Thus  we  read  doctrine  this  little  taste  may  suffice  the 
in  nine  of  their  pages  out  of  ten,  promises  reader,  who  is  likely  to  dismiss  the  subject 
of  instruction,  and  gather  with  confusion  with  an  apage  ha  nuga,  a  phrase  which  is 
of  faces  in  the  tenth  page  chaff  instead  of  the  only  explanation  left  on  record  by 
grain.  They  all  hold  out  to  us  with  both  Adam  Clarke  of  the  superiority  in  age  by 
hands  large  and  luscious  hopes  of  remark-  two  years  of  Ahaziah  over  his  father 
able  progres.s,  without  painstaking,  in  the  Jehoram. 

acquisition  of  all  sciences — astronomy  and  Peter  of  Ravenna  was  one  of  those 

metaphysics,  mythology  and  aerostatics,  whom  Democritus  Junior  would  wish  him 
and  what  not.  They  all  forbid  any  divul-  that  is  melancholy  to  study,  and  wlK>se 
gation  of  their  mystery  ;  and  lastly — for  memory,  for  the  naivety  of  some  of  his  lu- 
are  not  indolence  and  credulity  of  every  cubrations,  is  like  a  box  of  precious  oint- 
age ! — they  all  amass  a  large  amount  of  ment.  This  Peter  was  a  professor  of  Ca- 
money.  .  non  Law  of  the  University  of  Padua.  He 

We  will  gather  and  examine  a  few  of  was  of  opinion  that  if  we  would  remember 
these  waifs  and  strays,  picking  them  up  any  particular  circumstance,  we  must  form 
here  and  there  as  they  float,  heavy  as  most  first  a  vivid  imagination  of  the  event,  and 
of  them  are  in  bulk,  but  light  in  benefit,  then  associate  it  with  the  names  of  some 
along  the  river  of  oblivion,  scarcely  dis-  pretty  women  of  our  acquaintance.  Now, 
cemible  amidst  the  deep  shadows  of  the  one  of  three  things — pretty  w'omen  must 
past.  They  begin  for  the  most  part  with  have  been  more  plenteous  in  the  time  of 
an  anatomical  treatise,  full  of  that  well-  Peter,  or  the  Professor  must  have  been 
worn,  old-fashioned  wisdom  connected  fortunate  in  his  female  acquaintance,  or 
with  the  gratuitous  doctrine  of  radical  hu-  the  particular  circumstances  ,^he  wished 
midity,  the  gray  ghost  of  ancient  pathology,  to  remember  must  have  been  very  few. 
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“  These,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  pretty 
ladies,  “  are  wonderfully  kind  to  the  rec¬ 
ollection,  and  my  secret  is  most  useful,  but 
it  is  one  which  I  have  long  concealed  for 
very  shame.”  To  prevent  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  his  pupils,  he  adds  that  his  receipt 
is  of  no  use  to  those  who  hate  or  despise 
women.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  another 
disciple  of  Lully,  who  speaks  are  rotunda 
what  he  finds  fitting  to  say,  “  paradise”  to 
an  acolyte  of  Acidalia,  but  to  a  misogynist 
“  hell ;”  for  under  these  high  names  tliat 
disciple  classifies  things  pleasant  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  both  which,  however,  doubtless 
with  reason,  he  considers  equally  profitable 
to  his  art.  A  |>etty  portion  of  Peter’s 
system  must  suffice.  To  remember  the 
words  aino  or  emo,  we  figure  Antony  or 
Eusebius  grinding  at  a  mill  (tno/a).  Ves- 
pasianus  is  remembered  by  Peter,  or  it 
may  be  one  of  his  congeners,  through  the 
words  ves/ia,  si,  anus,  the  first  and  last  be¬ 
ing  translated  into  their  corresponding 
emblems  of  a  wasp  and  an  old  woman. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  the  relation 
of  these  things  either  to  one  another,  or  to 
the  Roman  Emperor.  “  Hope”  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  hop  by  apocope,  and  by  aph- 
acresis  “ear”  is  the  picture  of  “year.” 
Amantes  by  metathesis  l>ecomes  amentes, 
and  pudica  cupida.  Other  figures  of 
grammar,  such  as  epenthesis,  paragoge, 
syncope,  etc.,  are  used  at  discretion.  To 
remember  Samos,  we  must  first  consider  it 
written  in  a  retrograde  fashion,  thus,  So- 
mas.  Then  we  take  Oliverius,  the  last 
and  first  letters  of  which  word  give  ns  “  so.” 
“  Ma”  is  expressed  by  the  Latin  equivalent 
for  an  article  of  furniture,  and  “  s”  we  may 
remember  by  its  being  the  initial  letter. 
Reconvert  the  word,  and  the  thing  re¬ 
quired  is  done.  This  is  another  specimen 
of  Hogarth’s  corkscrew.  It  would  scarce¬ 
ly  occur  to  the  unassisted  intellect  that  this 
device  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  memory 
and  to  save  time.  It  is  (juoted  here  rather 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  than  from 
any  conviction  of  its  practical  utility,  the 
end  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed* 
Grataroli,  a  learned  physician,  bom  at 
Bergamo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  a  wonderful  Latin  treatise 
which  he  called  Memory's  Castle,  mentions 
one  non  ignavus  auetor,  who,  following  the 
order  of  nature,  took  for  his  places  the  head, 
fore-legs,  belly,  hind-legs,  and  tail  of  ani¬ 
mals  whose  names  began  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet,  Ass,  Basilisk,  Canis,  Dragon, 
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Elephant,  Fawn,  etc.;  for  X taking  Xistus, 
the  philosopher,  who  wrote  concerning 
these ;  and  for  Z,  for  some  unapparent 
reason,  Zaccheus.  Grataroli  himself  says 
we  may  remember  by  dissimilarities,  put¬ 
ting  Marah  for  Naomi,  and  for  a  fratricide 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  also  recom¬ 
mends  images  which  cause  laughter,  pity, 
or  wonder.  An  example  which  he  gives 
of  the  second  kind  is  the  head  of  .Antony 
in  the  mouth  of  a  mad  ass,  who  chews 
it  like  a  thistle,  with  the  blood  gushing  out, 
and  Antony  invoking  succor  with  sup¬ 
pliant  hands.  This  is  doubtless  exceeding 
pitiful.  In  the  last  category  we  see  a  no¬ 
bleman  intoxicated.  To  represent  Cicero 
disputing  with  Hortensius,  he  tells  his  dis¬ 
ciple  to  imagine  a  pea  Uieer)  complaining 
about  the  barrenness  of  the  garden  \hortus). 
This  method  seems  somewhat  cumbrous. 
Grataroli  gives  a  few  medical  directions  for 
forgetfulness,  which  with  the  thought  of  his 
time  he  thinks  proceeds  from  too  great  hu¬ 
midity  or  frigidity  of  the  brain.  The  pa¬ 
tient  should  have  hLs  head  shaved  and 
rubbed  with  fresh  butter.  He  should 
avoid  eating  marrow  of  the  bones  of  cocks, 
or  the  flesh  of  cranes,  or  cold  potherbs ; 
he  should  smell  pepi)er  and  pour  castor-oil 
into  his  ears.  Several  pages  of  receipts 
follow,  of  equal  hygienic  value ;  one  too 
remarkable  to  be  lightly  omitted.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  mole’s  fat,  calcined  human  hair, 
cumin,  and  bear’s  grease ;  a  hazel-nutful  to 
be  swallowed  at  bed-time.  “  This,”  says 
the  learned  author,  “  will  be  found  greatly 
comforting  the  memory.”  The  book  con¬ 
cludes,  as  most  books  of  that  time,  with  a 
religious  invocation. 

It  may  be  said  here,  in  parentheses,  that 
though  doubtless  the  memory  is  much 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the 
fire  of  a  day’s  fever  may  calcine  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  years,  yet  that  the  memory  may 
be  rendered  lastingly  more  retentive  by 
means  of  medicaments  is  a  matter  which 
others  than  the  emjnent  Roman  rhetorician 
of  Calagurris  will  not  be  credulous  enough 
to  believe,  though  many  moderns  have 
held  a  contrary  opinion.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  is  reported  to  have  affirmed  that 
projier  means  might  be  discovered  for  pre¬ 
serving  that  temperament  of  the  brain  fa¬ 
vorable  to  memory ;  and  the  immortal 
Bacon  in  the  tenth  century  of  his  Xatural 
History,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
roasted  brains  of  hares  and  hens,  taken  in 
wine,  strengthen  the  recollection.  “  This,” 
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he  adds,  “  seemeth  to  be  incident  to  the  not  to  sleep  under  moonbeams ;  a  set  of 
brains  of  those  creatures  that  are  fearful !”  prayers  for  Divine  assistance ;  a  direction 
Charles  of  Burgundy  is  said  to  have  paid  to  the  reader  to  comb  his  head  backward 
10,000  florins  to  an  English  doctor  for  a  every  day  fasting;  and  an  earnest  exhorta- 
mixture  of  some  score  of  herbs  and  flowers,  tion  to  abstain  from  all  evacuation^_by 
with  which  he  anointed  his  ears  and  nos-  virtue  of  pliysic  except  upon  extreme  ne- 
trils.  Lastly,  the  Spanish  philosopher,  cessity. 

Feijoo,  before  quoted,  speaking  from  his  Another  mnemonician  of  the  seventeenth 
own  experience — a  man  worthy  of  all  men  century  used  symbols  for  numbers  thus  :  i 
to  be  believed — is  of  opinion  that  such  was  a  candle ;  2,  a  swan  ;  3,  a  trident ;  4, 
cephalics  as  ambar,  cubebs,  cardamoms,  a  die  ;  5,  a  hand  ;  6,  a  tobacco-pipe  ;  7,  an 
and  the  famous  anacardina,  supposed  to  be  adze ;  8,  spectacles ;  9,  a  riding-stick  made 
based  on  an  Indian  fruit,  doubtless  stimu-  of  a  reed;  o,  an  orange ;  10,  a  candle  pier- 
late  the  memory,  but  merely  for  a  time,  cing  an  orange ;  20,  a  swan  with  an 
They  are  followed  and  paid  for  by  a  state  orange  in  her  mouth,  and  so  on.  Suppose, 
of  extreme  dullness  and  stupidity.  Anacar-  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  these 
dina  was  believed  to  be  a  very  dangerous  symbols,  that  you  have  borrowed  sixteen 
medicine,  occasionally  destroying  the  sense  Russian-leather  books  and  a  dozen  green 
of  touch ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  only  silk  umbrellas,  and  by  some  chance  wish 
sense  of  touch  which  it  is  affected  was  that  to  remember  the  fact,  you  must  place 
of  the  money  paid  for  it  to  the  druggist.  somewhere  in  the  room  of  your  choice  an 
Willis,  a  •*  batchelour”  in  divinity,  the  acquaintance,  or  friend  if  you  think  you 
most  important  name  after  Grataroli,  dis-  possess  one,  clad  in  a  parti-colored  rem- 
gested  his  mnemonics  into  three  books,  nant  of  Russia-leather  and  green  silk,  hold- 
They  are  such  as  few  but  himself  could  di-  ing  in  his  right  hand  an  orange  pierced  by 
gest.  After  imagining  a  set  of  rooms  a  long  clay,  and  in  the  left  the  same  fruit  in 
which  he  calls  repositories,  each  room  be^  the  mouth  of  a  swan.  Again,  if  you  wish 
ing  divided  into  two  portions,  so  that  it  to  remember  the  text  of  the  sermon  last 
should  be  six  yards  in  every  direction,  and  Sunday,  which  we  will  say  was  2  Tim.  iv. 
placing  pillars  of  red,  white,  black,  blue,  13,  in  which  Paul  expresses  his  solicitude 
etc.,  in  the  centres  for  distinction,  he  tells  about  a  certain  cloak  and  parchments 
us  we  must  “  increase  small  and  lessen  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  you  must 
large  ideas.”  If  the  idea  be  a  spider,  a  suppose  located  in  your  second  room,  in 
numl)er  of  spiders  must  be  represented  on  the  fourth  corner,  a  poll-  (Paul)  parrot, 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  repository ;  and  having  an  hour-glass  (time)  in  one  paw, 
they  should  be  in  motion,  for  those  in  mo-  and  in  the  other  a  trident  with  a  candle 
tion  affect  us  more ;  if  a  battle,  a  picture  fixed  on  every  apex.  The  cloak  and 
of  a  battle  must  be  suspended.  parchments  might  also  of  course  be  intro- 

The  l)ook  abounds  in  delicate  touches  duced  into  the  composition  if  desirable, 
of  satire.  Glory  may  be  represented  by  a  The  alphabet  is  expressed  by  the  same 
sword  wreathed  in  myrtle,  whose  dark  artist  symbolically — B,  a  bent  bow ;  C,  a 
green  metallic  leaves  are  stained  with  horn  etc.,  while  the  vowels  are  represented 
large  red  gouts  of  blood ;  a  widow,  by  a  arbitrarily  by  colors ;  as  A,  crimson ;  E, 
woman  weeping  with  her  handkerchief  be-  violet,  etc. 

fore  her  eyes ;  a  man  of  education  by  a  These  symbols  are  evidently  taken, 
figure  dressed  in  university  raiment  with  though  of  course  without  any  acknowledg- 
B.A.  imprinted  on  it  in  colors  correspond-  ment,  from  the  famous  Neapolitan,  Rap¬ 
ing  with  the  pillar  of  his  repository.  The  tista  Porta,  the  probable  inventor  of  the 
word  “  toilet  ”  is  recalled  by  a  picture  of  a  camera  obscura,  who,  in  his  work  on  Natu- 
lady  painting  herself  and  inserting  a  set  of  ral  Magic,  came  within  a  hair’s  breadth  ot 
false  teeth.  As  an  instance  of  relation,  he  capital  punishment  by  law — which  is,  and 
supposes  the  two  ideas  of  a  mathematician  has  ever  been,  the  perfection  of  reason, 
absorbed  in  calculation,  and  of  a  farrier  His  house  was  considered,  at  the  end  of 
giving  a  horse  a  drench  with  a  horn,  and  the  fifteenth  century,  an  asylum  for  perse- 
connects  them  by  supposing  the  horse  dis-  cuted  poets,  philosophers,  and  tnen  of  let- 
gusted  with  the  dose,  kicking  the  mathe-  ters  generally.  Porta’s  hieroglyphic  for  2 
matician  in  the  maw.  was  a  sickle,  which  is  better  than  a  swan  ; 

This  work  concludes  with  an  injunction  and  for  9  a  crosier,  to  which  a  “  riding- 
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stick  made  of  agreed  ”  seems  certainly  in¬ 
ferior  in  symbolic  significance,  if  not  in 
intelligibility.  Many  other  numerical  rep¬ 
resentatives  might  be  mentioned,  some 
of  them  very  ingenious:  as,  for  i  a  yard 
measure;  for  4  a  priest’s  cap;  for  6  a 
comet;  for  8  a  sand-glass,  a  nut  measure, 
or  double  egg-cup  ;  for  9  a  hunting  horn  ; 
and  for  o  a  snake  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth, 
tlie  well-known  symbol  of  eternity. 

The  celebrated  Jesuit  Kircher  has  com¬ 
posed  a  work  of  some  500  closely-printed 
pages  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  Another 
gives  a  list  of  remarkable  mnemonicians 
from  Adam  to  a.d.  1690.  There  is  a 
somewhat  startling  volume,  yclept  The 
True  Christian's  Daily  Delight,  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  aid  the  memory  by  delivering  the 
sum  of  Biblical  history  in  acrostics.  This 
Microbiblion,  or  Bible's  Epitome,  refreshes 
the  reader  with  such  poetical  flowers  as 
these,  about  the  predictions  concerning  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh : — 

Rehearse  your  dreams.  O  Butler,  thou 
A  happy  man  shall  be  ; 

Have  me  in  mind,  O  Baker,  mark. 

The  gallows  groans  for  thee. 

The  personification  of  the  gallows  is 
one  of  those  rare  touches  which  sup}>ort 
an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  work 
that  the  reverend  author  was  much  esteem¬ 
ed  for  his  preaching,  but  more  for  his 
poetry. 

Another  piece  of  rhyme  of  superior 
syntax  and  prosody  has  helped  many  an 
Oxford  man  through  his  little  go,  and 
clung  to  his  _  memory  with  the  tenacity  of 
Dr.  Watts’s  “How  doth  the  little  busy  bee” 
ever  since : — 

Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Jephun- 
nch. 

Were  the  only  two  who  ever  got  through 
To  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

It  is  one  and  the  chief  purpose  of 
these  pages  to  lessen  that  vulgar  admira¬ 
tion  of  modem  charlatanism  which  is  more 
the  chihl  of  ignorance  than  of  wisdom.  For 
this  we  have  removed  the  masks  of  night 
from  the  faces  of  these  old  authors,  and 
formed  a  species  of  compo  as  diaphanous, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  not  equally  valuable, 
with  amber,  in  which  their  coruscations  of 
genius  may  be  imbedded  and  preserved. 
For  how  could  their  wonders  be  known 
in  the  dark,  or  their  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  forgetfulness  ? 

We  pass  on  to  a  more  modem  artist  of 


higher  importance.  Grey’s  system,  which 
the  curious  may  compare  with  that  of 
Winkelmann  or  Leibnitz,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1730,  is  the  ordinary  artificial 
memory  now  in  use.  It  is  tolerably  well 
known,  but  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  it. 
We  are  told  by  some  learned  men  that  the 
Deluge— of  which  other  learned  men 
doubt  the  possibility — happened  in  the 
year  before  Christ  2348.  Grey  expresses 
all  this  by  Deletok, — Del  standing  of 
course  for  Deluge,  and  etok  for  2348. 
This  is  explained  by  the  following  key  : — 

a  e  i  o  u  au  oi  ei  ou  y 

12345  67  8  90 

bdtfl  spk  nz, 

where  a  or  b  stand  for  i,  oi  or  p  for  7,  and 
so  on. 

These  letters  are  not  assigned  arbitrarily, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  remember,  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  Indeed,  any 
one  who  does  not  at  first  sight  see  the 
reason  governing  the  assignation,  might 
find  use  of  method  in  memory  by  trying  to 
learn  them  before  and  after  the  following 
explanation  given  for  such  as  may  require 
it,  non  omnia possumus  omnes. 

It  is  tolerably  evident  that  the  vowels 
are  arranged  in  an  order  corresponding 
with  the  numerals ;  au  is  but  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  I  and  5  or  6 ;  oi  of  3  and  4  or  7  ; 
ou  of  4  and  5  or  9 ;  ei  are  the  initials  of 
8 ;  the  ambiguous  letter  y,  as  last  vowel, 
is  represented  by  o.  Among  the  conso¬ 
nants,  where  the  initials  of  the  number  can 
be  conveniently  retained,  they  are  used  to 
signify  that  number,  as  t  for  three,  etc.  B 
is  probably  assigned  for  i,  as  the  first  con¬ 
sonant  ;  d  for  2,  from  the  Latin  duo ;  n 
for  9,  from  the  Latin  novem ;  1  for  5, 
being  the  Roman  letter  for  50 ;  p  and  k 
for  7  and  8,  as  first  consonants  of  the  Greek 
equivalents  k-ara.  and  oxro) ;  and  z,  as  last 
consonant,  for  o.  Y,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
pronounced  w,  to  distinguish  it  from  i.  It 
would  seem  better,  therefore,  to  have  sub¬ 
stituted  w  for  y  in  the  original  table. 

The  anchor  of  Grey’s  system — the  con¬ 
version  of  numbers  into  letters — is  but  a 
substitution  known  as  well  to  the  ancient 
people  of  Palestine  and  the  Peloponnese 
as  to  the  linendraper  of  to-day  who  marks 
his  elegant  articles  with  arbitrary  and 
alphabetical  symbols.  Take  a  short  exam¬ 
ple  of  its  working. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  said 
to  be  172,102,795  miles.  The  technical 
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word  is  accordingly  Dorbterboid  azepoul. 
Dorbter  is  here  written  acrostically  for 
diameter  of  orbit  of  earth  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  corresponding  Latin  words. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  to  theatrical  men 
well-known  “  bags,”  by  which  the  player 
recollects  the  divers  places  in  which  time 
travels  with  divers  persons,  as  explained  by 
Rosalind  to  her  lover  in  the  forest  of  Arden. , 
Most  children  find  for  themselves  a  rude 
mnemonic  system  of  this  kind.  While 
learning  their  poetical  lessons  they  cover 
with  the  right  hand  all  but  the  first  words 
of  every  line ;  the  unseen  succeeds  the  seen 
as  shadow  bodies  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  the 
catechumen  by  this  intellectual  follow-my- 
leader,  while  courting  only  entertainment, 
is  enticed  into  wisdom. 

Different  words  may,  of  course,  be  made 
of  the  same  date  according  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  compositor;  93,451  may  thus 
be  written  niola,  outfub,  nilla,  outolb,  etc. 
Out  of  this  variety  we  should  choose  that 
which  is  most  uncommon,  or  which  bears 
an  accidental  relation  to  our  subject.  The 
supposed  date  of  .Eneas’s  settlement  in 
Italy  is  2824 ;  this  may  be  expressed  by 
ekef  or  deido.  For  reasons  obvious  to  the 
reader  of  Virgil,  the  latter  is  chosen,  and 
the  date  will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  So 
Inakus  represents  very  happily  the  suppos¬ 
ed  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  father 
of  the  unhappy  lo. 

In  large  numbers  g,  an  apparently  arbi¬ 
trary  symbol,  may  stand  for  hundred  ;  th, 
considered  as  in  Saxon,  one  letter,  for 
thousand;  m  for  million.  So  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  earth  264,856,000,000  cubic 
miles,  is  expressetl  by  Termagnit  eso  klaum. 
Fractions  are  written,  taking  r  for  separat¬ 
ing  line,  thus  “  north”=-094 ;  when  the 
numerator  is  unity,  it  is  left  unexpressed, 
so  rath='ooi.  A  history  of  the  six  Gen¬ 
eral  Councils  with  their  place,  pope,  em¬ 
peror,  adversary,  and  date  may — it  would 
take  up  too  much  space  to  explain  how — 
by  this  method  be  represented  in  a  couple 
of  hexameter  lines. 

The  system  reflects  great  credit  on  its 
author,  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  original, 
for  which  reason,  and  for  its  practicability,  it 
has  here  received  fuller  consideration.  It 
is  simple  and  easily  learned;  nor  will  a 
wise  student  disdain  its  meanness  or  exility, 
knowing  that  from  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
springs  the  largest  of  all  trees,  that  the 
whole  art  of  music  is  bom  out  of  eight  sim¬ 
ple  notes,  and  that  all  the  sciences  are 


preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity, 
like  the  burning  lamps  in  the  festival  of 
the  fire-god  Hephaestus,  in  but  twenty-six 
poor  letters,  which  any  babe  may  learn. 
Succeeding  writers  have  applied  this 
method  of  Grey,  with  but  few  alterations, 
to  calculations  of  annuities,  dimensions  of 
Noah’s  Ark,  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere, 
chronology,  arithmetical  tables,  ductility, 
durability  of  matter,  evaporation,  and  a 
host  of  other  unexpected  objects,  making 
their  books  bristle  with  logographs  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  But 
most  can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all 
have  got  the  seed. 

A  German,  Von  Feinaigle,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  raised 
a  hybrid  plant  out  of  mixed  modem  and 
ancient  seed.  He  made  use  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  Grey,  and  the  walls  of  Simonides. 
His  stereotyped  set  of  walls  is  divided  into 
compartments,  which  he  numbers  in  the 
natural  order,  thus : — 


I 

2 

3 

4 

.  5 

6 

7  8 

’  9 

where  the  diagonals  intersect  the  odd  num¬ 
bers.  The  four  walls  and  floor  of  his  room 
are,  in  this  way,  divided  into  forty-five 
places.  The  decades  10,  20,  etc.,  are 
placed  on  the  ceiling  over  the  walls,  and 
50  in  its  centre  over  the  floor.  A  second 
room  is  portioned  out  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  reckoning  commences  from  the  floor. 
The  number  75  will  consequently  be  in 
the  second  room,  in  the  second  wall,  and 
in  the  fifth  place. 

Next,  symbols  are  set  over  the  ciphers 
between  which  some  connection  is  imag¬ 
ined  to  assist  the  memory.  Here  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  better  than  Grey’s,  whose  monstrous 
words  are  often  as  burdensome  as  the  mat¬ 
ters  they  represent.  Next,  consonants 
nearly  connected  with  the  arithmetical 
figures  are  set  under  them,  as  representctl 
in  the  diagram  on  the  next  page. 

These  words  and  letters  are  ingeniously 
connected  with  the  figures,  but  our  space 
precludes  any  demonstration.  Vowels  are 
afterward  introduced  to  make  what  the 
author  is  pleased  to  call  sense.  For  others 
than  Don  Juan’s  mother  was  Feinaigle’s  a 
useless  art ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  “shut  up  his  shop,”  to  quote  the 
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author  of  Childe  Harold,  though  he  could 
never  make  “  a  memory  as  fine  as  that 
which  adorned  the  brain  of  Dona  Inez.” 

This  substitution  of  letters  for  figures — 
whether  we  follow  Grey  or  Feinaigle,  is 
immaterial — is  doubtless  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  daily  affairs.  Suppose  a  widow 
should  wish  to  remember  that  to  express 
properly  her  grief  for  the  dear  deceased  her 
dress  required  forty-one  yards  of  crape. 
By  substitution  and  introduction  of  a 
vowel,  say  o,  a  sound  of  wailing,  she  ob¬ 
tains,  according  to  the  table,  the  mono¬ 
syllable  “  Rot.”  She  connects  it  with  the 
effect  of  the  said  dress  in  Rotten  Row,  and 
no  serious  mistake  is  likely  to  occur. 

Gregor)'  de  Feinaigle  published — as  no 
doubt  his  predecessors  did,  though  time, 
edax  rerum,  has  devoured  their  paper — a 


his  own  memory,  to  be  remembered — 
made  an  exposition  of  Jussieu’s  Botanical 
System.  After  dividing  it  into  its  three 
parts  of  acotyledons,  monocotyledons,  and 
dicotyledons,  the  child  divided  these  each 
into  fifteen  classes,  and  each  class  into  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  each  family  bore  a  name  which 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fright¬ 
en  any  ordinary  child,  but  the  young  Chev- 
rier,  like  a  second  Mazeppa,  urged  his  way 
undismayed  through  Orobranchoides, 
Rhinantoides,  Acantoides,  Convolvulaceae, 
Polemonacese,  etc.,  explaining  politely  at 
intervals  when  called  upon.  Later  on  we 
read  that  even  M.  le  Maire  was  astonish¬ 
ed.  After  this  success  M.  Feinaigle  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  that  increase  of  subscribers 
which  this  pamphlet  touches  on  cursorily, 
and  with  a  side  wind  of  signification. 
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prospectus  of  practical  success.  In  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  M.  le  Maire,  of  the  seventh 
arrondissement,  gives  an  account  of  an  ex¬ 
amination,  after  two  days’  instruction  by 
M.  Feinaigle,  of  some  half-dozen  children 
about  ten  years  old,  to  M.  le  Councillor 
d’£tat.  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine.  One  of  these  unfortunate  infants 
is  said  to  have  given  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Europe  with  their  degrees 
of  longitude  and  latitude.  Another  re¬ 
peated  a  hundred  decimal  places,  part  of 
a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  Another  made  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Civil  Code 
w’ith  its  divisions  and  titles,  chapters  and 
sections,  giving  the  subject  of  each.  All 
these  wretched  ones  invariably  answered 
with  smiling  faces  and  without  hesitation, 
or  at  the  most  after  an  instant’s  reflection. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  last.  In 
this  a  child,  “  le  jeune  Chevrier,  4g6  de  lo 
ans” — ^his  name  certainly  deserves,  for 


Such  instances  of  remarkable  memory, 
generally  supposed  to  be  assisted  by  mne- 
motechny,  have  been  given  from  the  time 
of  Cicero,  who  concludes  that  memory  is 
not  therefore  of  the  heart,  blood,  brain,  or 
atoms  ;  whether  of  air  or  fire  he  is  not,  like 
the  rest,  ashamed  to  say  he  is  ignorant ; 
he  undertakes  however,  to  swear  that  it  is 
divine,  having  regard  to  such  men  as  Cine- 
as,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  who  salut¬ 
ed  the  senate  and  all  the  people  by  their 
names  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome  ;  of  Theodectes,  the  disciple  of  Ar¬ 
istotle  ;  and  of  Hortensius,  a  man  of  his 
own  time.  We  have  most  of  us  heard  of 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  learnt  the  twice 
twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  three  weeks;  of  Avicenna,  who  repeated 
by  heart  the  whole  of  the  Koran  at  the  age 
of  ten  ;  of  Lipsius,  who  was  willing  to  re¬ 
cite  the  histories  of  Tacitus  word  for 
word,  giving  any  one  leave  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  body  if  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take — an  idle  license,  for  few  would  have 
cared  to  run  the  resultant  risk;  of  the 
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youth  of  Corsica  of  good  appearance,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Muretus,  who  recited  all  the 
barbarous  words  the  latter  had  written  till 
he  was  tirfcd  of  writing,  and  stopped  at 
last,  as  it  was  necessary  to  stop  somewhere, 
while  the  youth,  like  Oliver,  asked  for 
more.  “  Certainly,”  says  Muretus,  “  he 
,  was  no  boaster,  and  he  told  me  he  could 
repeat  in  that  way  36,000  words.  For  my 
own  part  I  made  trial  of  him,  after  many 
days,  and  found  what  he  said  true.” 
This  Corsican,  as  those  others,  was  no 
doubt  of  a  soul  disdaining  silver  and  gold, 
or  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  by 
offering  his  services  to  an  Flmperor.  Of 
Frances  Suarez,  who,  after  the  witness  of 
Strada,  could  quote  the  whole  of  Augus¬ 
tine  (the  father’s  works  would  fill  a  small 
library)  from  the  egg  to  the  apple.  Of 
Dr.  T’homas  Fuller,  who  could  name  in 
order  all  the  signs  on  both  sides  of  the 
way  from  the  beginning  of  Paternoster 
Row  at  Ave  Maria  Lane  to  the  bottom 
of  Cheapside  to  Stock’s  Market,  now  the 
Mansion  House.  Of  Magliabecchi,  whose 
name  is  pleasantly  and  permanently  as¬ 
sociated  with  spiders  and  the  proof  of  the 
lost  MS.  Of  William*  Lyon,  who  for  a 
bowl  of  punch,  a  liquor  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond,  repeated  a  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  in  the  morning,  which  he  had 
read  once  only,  and  then  in  the  course 
of  a  debauch,  over-night. 

^^’e  might  extend  this  paper  far  be¬ 
yond  its  normal  dimensions  by  mention 
of  such  names  as  Jedediah  Buxton,  who, 
if  his  witness  be  true,  could  by  some 
strange  mnemotechny  of  his  own,  multiply 
39  figures  by  39,  without  paper,  and  amu¬ 
sed  himself  when  at  the  theatre  by  a 
compilation  of  the  words  used  by  Garrick, 
and  at  another  time  by  that  of  the  pots 
of  beer  drank  during  twelve  years  of  his 
life  ;  of  Zerah  Colburn,  a  mere  child,  of 
whom  there  remains  on  record  a  testimony 
that  he  could  tell  the  number  of  seconds 
in  fifty-eight  years  in  less  time  than 
the  question  could  be  written  down  ;  or  of 
that  prodigy  of  parts,  Pascal,  to  whom  re¬ 
ference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  who  is  said  to  have  forgot  nothing 
thought,  read,  or  done  during  his  rational 
age.  This,  says  the  author  of  the  essay 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  is  a  thing  so  wholly  inconsistent  with 
our  experience  of  human  nature  that  to 
doubt  it  is  no  reprehensible  stretch  of  scep¬ 
ticism. 


The  same  remark  might  be  well  applied 
to  other  marvels,  as  of  Cyrus,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Pliny  to  have  possessed  that 
necessary  good  of  life  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  soldiers 
in  his  army — an  account,  by  the  way, 
considerably  motlified  by  Xenophon,  who 
substitutes  generals  for  soldiers  ;  and  of 
Mithridates,  a  prototype  of  Magliabecchi, 
who  spoke  the  tongues  of  twenty-two  peo¬ 
ples  under  his  rule.  In  the  one  a  nomen- 
clator  was  supererogatory,  the  other  had 
no  need  of  any  dragoman.  TTiere  was  in 
Greece,  says  Pliny,  a  man  named  Charmi- 

das,  who,  when  a  person  asked  him  for  any 
book  in  a  library,  related  the  contents  of 
it  to  that  ijerson  by  heart.  Such  tales  are, 
like  those  of  miracles  and  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations,  interesting  perhaps,  but  support¬ 
ed  by  insufficient  evidence.  Though,  says 
Quintilian,  “  I  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  such  a  performance,”  speaking 
of  some  mental  gymnastics  of  this  kind, 
“  I  yet  conceive  the  belief  in  their  possibi¬ 
lity  may  be  well  cherished  if  for  none  other 
reason  than  that  some  who  think  it  prac¬ 
ticable  may  go  and  attempt  to  do  like¬ 
wise.”  So  Leibnitz  defended  the  search 
for  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  by  saying  it 
frequently  discovered  scientific  truth. 

All,  then,  that  artificial  memory  does  is 
to  represent  ideas  by  sensible  signs  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  ideas  so  represented.  Simply 
it  teaches  us  to  write :  our  places  are  pa¬ 
per,  our  images  letters,  the  relative  disposi¬ 
tion  of  them  the  sequence,  and  the  mind 
reads  the  result  forward,  or  backward, 
with  almost  equal  facility.  And  as  the 
mind  reads  these  ideal  tablets,  unassisted 
by  corporeal  organisms,  and  it  may  be  with 
no  perishable  eyes,  so  it  can  read  them 
alike  at  midnight  and  at  noonday. 

There  are  objections  urged  against  mne¬ 
monics.  T’he  first  touches  on  the  confu¬ 
sion  likely  to  arise  from  so  many  symbols ; 

but,  to  take  an  example  from  the  art  of 
music  alone,  how  many  arbitrary  signs  are 
here  which  the  mind  by  habit  reads,  it 
would  seem  so  instantaneously  as  to  admit 
no  reflection,  and  these  symbols  if  arrang¬ 
ed  with  intelligence  and  order  are  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  than  arbitrary  signs. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  written  in  never- 
fading  colors,  but  neither  are  those  nat¬ 
ural  impressions  on  the  mind  which  we 
must,  if  we  would  preserve  them,  since 
they  are  too  often  like  shadows  flying  over 
fields  of  com,  again  and  again  renew. 
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Our  artificial  impressions  must  be  deepened 
by  repetition  as  our  natural  impressions  ; 
and  even  then  their  duration  will  depend 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  mental  tablet, 
whether  it  be  marble,  freestone,  or  sand. 

A  second  objection  refers  to  the  symbols 
themselves,  and  complains  of  them  as 
useless  lumber  after  they  have  served  their 
purpose.  But,  apart  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  capacity  of  the  intellect, 
these  symbols  disappear  of  themselves 
after  tlie  ideas  transmitted  by  them  have 
mingled  themselves  with  those  acquired 
by  the  unassisted  memory.  The  house 
being  built,  the  scaffolding  falls  away  or  it 
may  be  the  dry  bones  are  no  more  seen 
for  the  flesh  that  covers  them.  But  the 
scaffolding  must  be  fixed  securely  or  we 
can  never  build.  To  get  rid  of  these 
symbols  a  German  author,  probably  the 
most  noted  of  modem  writers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  soberly  proposes  to  hang  up  a  carpet 
over  them.  In  this  way,  he  says,  we  have 
a  double  advantage,  for  the  figures  still 
remain  behind,  and  if  we  should  wish  to 
revert  to  them  at  any  time,  we  have  only 
to  remove  our  tapestry.  It  nowhere  seems 
to  occur  to  him  that  this  blanket  of  the 
dark  is  often  not  easily  to  be  lifted.  An¬ 
other  method  of  “  evacuation,"  to  adopt 
his  pliraseology,  is  to  open  the  windows  of 
the  room,  and  then — supposing  the  images 
written  on  paper  light  as  the  Sibyl’s  leaves 
— we  have  only  to  imagine  that  a  great 
storm  arises,  and  that  temjiestuous  wind 
Euroclydon  will  blow  them  about  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
If  this  imagination  should  be  inconveni¬ 
ent,  that  astute  German  suggests  a  little 
maid  with  a  besom,  or  a  gang  of  thieves. 
Such  devices  as  these  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  our  great  Palladium  of  English 
freedom,  a  British  jury,  when  told  by  the 
judge  to  disburden  their  minds  of  import¬ 
ant  evidence  which,  after  long  consultation 
infixing  it  indelibly  in  their  recollections, 
has  been  considered  inadmissible. 

A  third  objection,  applying  especially 
to  the  ancient  method  and  its  imitators, 
is  its  length  ;  for,  first,  we  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  edifice,  then  the  room  in  the  edi¬ 
fice,  then  the  w’all  of  the  room,  and  then 
the  position  of  the  symbol  on  that  w'alL 
It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  inverted 
“  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig.”  But  that 
which  most  affects  the  progress  of  mnemo¬ 
nics  is  more  a  moral  than  an  intellectual 
difficulty ;  for,  though  it  seems  a  sad 
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thing  to  say,  in  the  interests  of  truth 
it  must  be  said,  that  the  great  majority  of 
mnemonic  systems  appear  evidently  de- 
signetl  to  be  understood  by  nobody.  Their 
authors,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  desirous 
to  sell  their  book  and  retain  their  secret.  As 
those  obliging  conjurors  who,  after  exhibit¬ 
ing  some  miracle  of  their  won'der-working^ 
art,  gesticulate  rapidly  for  a  season  with 
their  hands  before  the  mouths  of  tlieir  as¬ 
tonished  auilience,  and  then  say,  “  There, 
that’s  how  it’s  done  !”  so  these  mnemoni- 
cians  profess  to  explain  all  things  in  t^ieir 
book,  and  leave  us  after  we  have  bought  it 
— which  is  the  gist  of  the  matter — as  much 
in  the  dark  as  we  were  before.  Tlie  un- 
happy  purchaser  finds  that  it  is  given  unto 
him  to  know  these  mysteries  only  in  para¬ 
bles,  and  seeing,  sees  not,  nor  by  hearing 
understands ! 

Schenkel’s  Gazophylacium  is  a  work  of 
such  determined  obscurity,  that  succeeding 
commentators  have  met  with  a  difficulty  in 
explaining  even  its  explanation,  which  was 
published  by  one  of  his  pupils,  probably  as 
much  a  child  of  Mammon  as  his  master. 
The  Ars  Magna  o{  Raymond  Lully  is  well 
known  to  be  a  night  without  a  star,  and 
the  student  may  run,  with  his  torch  in  his 
hand,  searching  among  many  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors — those  tombs  of  buried  sense — and 
gain  as  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  his  search  as  instruction  in  modest  gas¬ 
tronomy  by  gazing  on  the  hieroglyphics 
of  an  Egyptian  obelisk. 

In  conclusion  we  see  that  the  path  of 
mnemonics  is  scarcely  that  shining  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  We  may  supjwse,  taking  a 
middle  path,  that  a  good  system  of  mne- 
motechny  is  of  advantage,  but  not  of  such 
great  advantage  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  parasitic  puffs  which  encumber  the 
art,  clinging  to  it  like  the  wrappers  of 
Holloway’s  pills  without  which  none  are 
genuine,  prove  little  or  nothing.  How 
many  brave  authors  bore  witness  to  the 
Philosopher’s  Stone,  its  conversions  of 
iron  into  gold,  circumstanced  by  place, 
time,  and  testimony,  and  withal  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  panegyric  not  more  real 
than,  as  Cerv'antes  said  of  his  hero’s  fa¬ 
vorite  romances,  “  the  miracles  of  Maho¬ 
met!”  Natural  and  artificial  memory 
must  run  together.  Uiraque  alterA  sepa- 
rat&  minus  erit  firma,  says  the  author  of 
the  address  to  Herennius.  Both  are  en¬ 
riched  by  sobriety  and  attention,  as  both 
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''  are  impovished  by  distraction  and  drunk¬ 
enness.  Both  are  attracted  by  that  which 
is  pleasant,  and  repelled  by  that  which  is 
uninteresting.  For  pleasure  is  the  sauce 
of  all  things,  the  seasoning  of  affection,  the 
spur  of  talent,  the  food  of  volition,  and  the 
strength  of  memory.  Nor  must  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  memory  as  of  the  stomach,  that 
,  it  is  only  capable  of  containing  a  certain 


quantity.  The  idea  that  the  memory  may 
be  overcharged  and  destroyed  is  thus  an¬ 
swered  by  Cicero  :  Quare  hac  exercitatione 
non  eruenda  est  memoria,  si  qua  est  natural¬ 
ise  sed  eerie  si  latet,  evocanda.  Extremes, 
however,  are  always  to  be  avoided.  Our 
memory,  like  iron,  if  used  too  little  turns 
rusty,  and  if  too  much  is  worn  away. — 
Comhill  Magazine. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  ICELAND. 
BY  JAMES  BRYCE. 


I  SHALL  not  attempt  in  the  compass  of 
these  few  pages  to  give  an  account  of 
Iceland,  either  physically,  or  socially,  or 
statistico-economically,  or  politically,  or 
historically,  or  from  any  of  the  other  points 
of  view  of  a  gazetteer.  There  are  several 
fairly  good  books  of  travel  (Henderson’s, 
the  oldest,  is  still  the  best)  in  which  those 
who  are  curious  will  find  the  extraordinary 
natural  phenomena  and  the  manners  of  the 
natives  treated  of  at  full  length.  All  I 
desire  to  do  here  is  to  give  some  sort  of 
notion  of  the  kind  of  impression  which 
the  scenery  and  the  people  make  on  a 
passing  traveller — a  thing  which  is  what 
one  chiefly  wishes  to  know  about  strange 
countries,  though  it  is  often  that  which  it 
is  hardest  to  convey. 

Iceland  is  most  easily  described  by  nega¬ 
tives.  There  are  no  trees,  though  appar¬ 
ently  there  were  plenty  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  we  hear  of  men  hiding  among 
them  and  being  hanged  froni  them.  No 
com  is  grown,  nor  any  other  crop,  except 
a  few  turnips  and  potatoes  which  taste 
only  half-rii)e.  The  only'wild  quadrupeds 
are  the  blue  fox  (who  has  probably  come, 
as  the  white  bear  now  and  then  does,  on 
..ice-floes  from  Greenland),  and  the  rein¬ 
deer — the  latter  introduced  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  still  uncommon,  ranging 
over  the  desert  mountains.  There  is  no 
town  except  the  capital,  a  city  of  1800 
people,  no  other  place  deserving  to  be 
called  even  a  village,  unless  it  be  the  hamlet 
of  Akureyri,  on  the  shore  ‘of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  with  some  fifty  houses;  no  inns 
(save  one  in  that  village  whose  resources 
consist  of  two  beds,  a  single  jug  and  basin, 
and  a  billiard-table) ;  no  hens,  ducks  or 
geese  (except  wild  geese),  no  pigs,  no  don¬ 
keys,  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no  shops,  no 
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manufactures,  no  dissenters  from  the 
established  Lutheranism,  no  army,  navy, 
volunteers,  or  other  guardians  of  public 
order  (except  one  policeman  in  Reykjavik), 
no  criminals,  only  two  lawyers,  and  finally 
no  snakes.  “  What,  then,  is  there  ?”  Snow 
mountains,  glaciers,  hot  springs,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  northern  lights, [ravens,  moras¬ 
ses,  and,  above  all,  deserts. 

Or  rather — there  is  the  Desert!  For  Ice¬ 
land— and  this  is  a  point  which  none  of 
the  books  of  travel  bring  out — Iceland  is 
really  one  vast  desert  fringed  by  a  belt  of 
pasture  land  which  lies  along  the  more 
level  parts  of  the  coast,  and  here  and  there 
runs  up  tlie  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  into 
the  interior.  And  a  desert  in  Iceland  does 
not  mean  merely  a  land  waste  and  solitary, 
such  as  large  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  become  (especially  since  deer  forests 
grew  to  be  so  profitable),  but  land  that 
has  always  been  and  will  always  be  deso¬ 
late — land  bare  and  drear,  treeless,  shrub¬ 
less,  grassless,  where  not  a  sheep  or  pony 
can  browse,  and  where  by  consequence 
man  can  never  plant  his  dwelling.  Of 
this  great  central  space  a  part  is  occupied 
by  glaciers  and  snow  fields.  One  tremen¬ 
dous  mass,  out  of  which  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  island  rise,  covers  an  area  of  some 
four  thousand  square  miles,  has  never  been 
crossed,  and  never  will  be.  The  mountains 
are  not  very  high ;  but  then  the  level  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  is  only  some  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  larger  glaciers  descend 
almost  to  the  sea-level.  Other  parts  .are 
filled  by  volcanic  mountains  surrounded  by 
fields  of  rugged  lava,  sometimes,  like  the 
great  Oda5a  Hraun,  spreading  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  and  not  only  barsea  but 
waterless.  The  rest  is  an  undulating  waste 
of  black  volcanic  sand  and  ’  pebbles^  or 
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perhaps,  what  is  most  dismal  of  all,  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  bare  earth  strewed  with  loose 
blocks  of  stone,  from  among  which  no 
herb  springs,  over  which  the  nimble  pony 
can  hardly  pick  its  way.  On  the  lava  fields 
one  may  have  at  least  shrublets  of  dwarf 
birch  and  willow,  nestling,  with  a  few  tiny 
ferns,  in  the  chinks  and  hollows  of  the 
mouldering  rock,  but  on  these  stony  wastes 
all  is  desolation — not  a  flower,  not  an  insect, 
not  a  bird,  except  the  sombre  raven,  Odin’s 
companion,  least  of  all  a  sign  of  human 
presence.  A  far  less  imaginative  people 
than  the  Icelanders  might  easily  have  peo¬ 
pled  such  a  wilderness  with  trolls  and 
demons. 

Round  the  northern  and  western  coasts, 
and  in  some  of  the  broad  river  valleys  of 
the  north-eastern  and  south-western  corners 
of  the  isle,  the  aspect  of  nature  is  less  for¬ 
bidding;  for  there  one  finds  stretches  of 
pasture  land,  flower-spangled  in  the  earlier 
summer  months,  with  now  and  then  a  farm¬ 
house,  cosily  placed  upon  some  sunny 
slope,  the  grass  hillocks  of  its  tun  •  all 
round,  and  a  bright  stream  murmuring  be¬ 
low.  Yet  even  in  these  more  favored  re¬ 
gions  a  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  dreary  bog,  and  the  land  shows  always 
a  tendency  to  relapse — so  to  speak — into 
a  desert.  On  a  sudden,  with  no  apparent 
provocation,  you  find,  as  you  ride  along, 
that  the  grass  comes  to  an  end,  and  you 
may  then  travel  for  miles  and  miles  over 
bare  earth  and  stones  before  it  reappears 
again  on  the  banks  of  some  deep  flowing 
stream.  This  is  so  round  Reykjavik  itself, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  where  the  pasture 
land  stops  with  the  houses,  and  five  minutes 
beyond  the  last  tun  one  looks  round  upon 
an  utter  wilderness.  As  the  life  of  man 
depends  upon  that  of  sheep  and  cows,  and 
as  sheep  and  cows  depend  upon  grass,  it 
follows  that  houses  are  few  and  far  between 
even  in  the  more  habitable  and  civilized 
districts,  while  villages  are  unknown  altoge¬ 
ther.  Seldom  does  one  find  more  than 
one  house  where  the  map  marks  what  the 
inexperienced  traveler  supposes  to  be  a 
town,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  coast,  where 
sometimes  two  or  three  fishermen’s  huts  lie 
near  together.  And  from  one  house  to 

*  Every  baer  (farm-house  or  city  ;  the  same 
word  which  appears  in  England  as  “  by” — 
Derby,  Grimsby)  has  its  tun  (town),  a  small 
enclosure  of  carefully-mown  grass  land  ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  usually  covered  with  hil¬ 
locks  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high. 
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another  it  is  often  five,  six,  or  seven  hours  [ 
riding. 

Of  the  scenery  I  am  rather  reluctant  to 
speak,  because  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  effect  produced  on  the  reader  will  not 
be  that  which  the  writer  desires.  It  is 
very  strange  and  peculiar;  solemn  and 
stem,  and,  in  its  way,  most  stimulating. 
But  we  •  found  that  every  body  who  asked 
us  about  it  on  our  return,  and  had  it  des¬ 
cribed  to  him,  went  away  with  the  notion 
that  it  w’as  merely  bleak  and  gloomy,  per¬ 
haps  downrightly  ugly.  This  came  of  too 
much  anxiety  to  be  veracious.  We  des¬ 
cribed  the  actual  features,  the  black  and 
white  of  the  country  (it  is  a  country  of 
blacks  and  whites),  and  did  not  convey 
the  impression  .  it  made.  Very  likely  the 
same  thing  will  happen  now,  and  the  . 
present  reader  will  fomi  the  same  concep¬ 
tion  of  Iceland  as  a  dismal  sort  of  place, 
with  little  to  attract  the  lover  of  nature. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  something  fnore  than 
that. 

The  elements  of  beauty  in  natural 
scenery  are  nobleness  of  form  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  color,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
variety  in  both  of  these.  Great  size  is,  of 
course,  sometimes  desirable  to  produce 
majesty,  yet  certainly  less  necessary  than 
we  are  apt  to  fancy.  Now,  as  respects 
both  form  and  color,  Iceland  is  badly  off. 
The  mountains  are  all  of  igneous  rock, 
sometimes  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  trap,  sometimes  of  more 
recent  lavas  and  tuffs.  The  former  have 
usually  a  tabular,  the  latter  frequently  a 
conical  shape,  but  in  neither  are  the  out¬ 
lines  generally  bold  or  noble.  The  basal¬ 
tic  hills  are  apt  to  be  long  flat-topped 
ridges  of  only  slightly  varying  height,  with 
abrupt  and  often  precipitous  faces,  but 
singularly  wanting  in  “  sky  line.”  ^me- 
times,  when  they  front  the  sea,  they  break 
down  toward  it  in  a  superb  range  of, 
crags;  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  them 
one  finds  a  grand  “  corrie,”  or  hollow  en¬ 
circled  by  precipices,  but  usually  they  are 
the  least  picturesque  of  mountains,  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  Ochil  hills  in  Scotland,  or 

*  “  Wc”  moans  a  party  of  three  friends,  who 
spent  two  months  in  Iceland  in  the  autumn 
of  1872,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  after  being 
two  months  incessantly  in  company  under  con¬ 
siderable  hardships,  remain  friends  still.  Their 
opinions,  however,  about  the  island  and  its 
people  differed  extremely,  and  the  other  two 
are  not  responsible  for  any  thing  said  here. 
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the  trappean  mountains  of  Ulster,  which 
in  geological  character  they  much  resem¬ 
ble.  'I'he  volcanic  mountains  proper  do 
occasionally  show  finer  forms — cones, 
though  generally  rather  blunt  and  lumpy 
cones,  like  that  of  Hekla,  serrated  ridges, 
and  h^e  and  there  a  group  of  jagged 
peaks,  the  fragments  of  some  huge  old 
crater  which  has  been  broken  down  and 
left  these  pieces  of  its  rim  standing  up 
alone.  But  even  such  peaks  and  ridges 
are  rather  wanting  in  beauties  of  detail. 
One  does  not  find  those  patches  of  cliff 
alternating  with  grass  slopes,  or  those 
deep  little  glens  and  gullies  which  lend  so 
much  charm  to  the  hill-sides  of  Scotland 
or  Norway.  And  the  mountains  are 
mostly  separated,  not  by  valleys,  as  with 
us,  but  by  level  or  undulating  plains, 
which  more  completely  detach  the  hills 
from  one  another,  and  give  less  occasion 
for  the  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  which 
are  as  essential  to  the  beauty  of  lower 
parts  of  mountains  as  bold  and  sharp-cut 
lines  are  to  the  higher  peaks.  In  these 
plains  lie  the  lakes,  which  are  seldom  fine, 
because  the  shores  are  low  and  you  can 
see  the  whole  of  them  at  once.  They  lie 
among  hills,  but  the  hills  do  not  dip  straight 
into  the  water;  there  is  none  of  that 
mysterious  wincling  away  behind  promon¬ 
tories  one  has  at  Killarney,  or  U  11s water, 
or  Loch  Lomond.  As  for  color,  there 
are  in  Iceland  (besides  the  white  of  the 
snow  mountains)  two  colors  and  no  more : 
to  wit,  intense  volcanic  black  and  the  yel¬ 
lowish  green  of  the  marshy  plains.  Some¬ 
times  the  black  is  wonderfully  effective. 
In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
especially  about  sunset,  it  will  turn  to  the 
richest  purple  or  violet.  Rising  in  inac¬ 
cessible  crags  of  lava,  it  is  terribly  stern ; 
and  where,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone 
of  Hekla,  it  is  powdered  over  with  snow 
and  ice,  the  contrast  has  a  strikingly 
weird  effect.  So  the  yellow-green  is  a  fine 
hue,  especially  in  such  clear  air  as  that  of 
Iceland,  where  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  clouds  playing  over  these  broad  open 
surfaces  are  inexpressibly  beautiful.  But 
one  grows  tired  of  the  constant  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  colors  only,  unrelieved 
by  intermediate  shades.  No  reds  either 
of  earth,  or  rocks,  or  heather  bloom ;  no 
grays  or  light  blues  of  limestone,  such  as 
one  has  in  the  Alps;  no  dark  blues  of 
slate  rock  like  those  of  Wales ;  no  greens 
of  fir,  or  beech,  or  oak,  or  hazel  copse. 


Trees  are  wanting  everywhere,*  and  any 
one  can  fancy  how  much  the  landscape 
loses  thereby  in  softness  and  variety.  For 
one  thing,  there  are  no  foregrounds,  and 
the  country  is  therefore  as  unfit  for  a 
painter  as  any  really  grand  country  can 
be.  Wherever  there  is  a  fine  prospect  it 
is  a  distant  and  extensive  one.  One  does 
not  come  upon  gracious  little  cascades  or 
w’ooded  dells,  or  flowery  lawns  sloping  to 
a  brook,  or  groups  of  gray  boulders  over¬ 
grown  by  fern  and  brushwood,  such  as  the 
sketcher  loves — all  these,  all  the  small¬ 
er  and  more  tender  beauties  of  landscape, 
are  wanting.  Bare  undulating  flats  of 
bog  or  stone,  traversed  by  foaming  rivers, 
and  backed  by  wild  irregular  isolated 
mountains,  sometimes  snow-covered, 
sometimes  black  and  rugged — such  are 
the  general  elements  of  an  Icelandic  view, 
and  it  needs  all  the  vivid  brilliance  of  the 
air,  and  the  dignity  which  vast  extent 
gives  to  redeem  them  from  dreariness  and 
monotony.  The  Danes,  between  whom 
and  the  Icelanders  there  is  little  love  lost, 
have  a  saying  that  “  God  made  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  the  devil  made  Iceland.” 
Natives  of  flat  and  sandy  Denmark  may 
have  no  right  to  be  heard  bn  a  question 
of  natural  beauty,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of 
meaning  in  this  Manichxan  view  of  theirs. 
Iceland  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made,  I 
will  not  say  by  a  malignant  power,  but  by 
itself,  by  chance,  by  the  ungoverned  ac¬ 
tion  of  natural  causes,  without  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  produce  beauty.  There  are  re¬ 
gions  in  the  world,  parts  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  for  instance,  or  the  central  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  perhaps  not  least  notably  the 
English  Lake  country,  where  one  feels  as 
if  the  forces  of  nature  had  consciously 
labored  to  mould  and  adorn  a  landscape 
delightful  to  human  eyes,  combining,  as  at 
Rosenlaui  or  in  the  valley  of  Derwentwa- 
ter,  hills,  woods,  rocks,  and  water,  so  as  to 
create  at  every  turn  the  most  exquisitely 
finished  pictures.  In  Iceland  the  elements 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  or  at  least  the  chief 
among  them,  mountains,  lakes,  glaciers, 
rapid  rivers,  are  present ;  but  they  are  so 
ill-placed  toward  one  another — so  little 
wrought  out,  so  to  speak — that  a  perfect 
landscape  is  rarely  the  result.  There  are 
many  thrilling  notes,  but  no  harmony. 

*  To  be  strictly  accurate,  I  will  say  that  we 
came  upon  a  pretty  little  thicket  of  birches  in 
one  of  the  northern  valleys,  and  a  rowan  trc« 
in  the  middle  of  the  houses  at  Akureyri 
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“  What  a  gloomy,  dismal,  uninteresting 
country  !”  Gloomy  ?  well,  yes :  dismal  ? 
sometimes  :  uninteresting  ?  certainly  not. 
There  is  something  so  singular  about  the 
scenery;, so  peculiar  a  sentiment,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  that  one  is  often 
more  profoundly  and  permanently  impres¬ 
sed  by  it  than  by  other  regions  which  are 
more  truly  beautiful  or  sublime.  Every¬ 
where  is  silence,  desolation,  monotony; 
one  is  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
tremendous  forces  of  nature — fire  which 
has  reared  these  peaks  and  poured  out 
these  lava  torrents ;  frost  which  rends  the 
rocks  and  soil  and  frowns  down  on  you 
from  the  interminable  ice  ridges.  One 
knows  oneself  surrounded  by  a  tempes¬ 
tuous  ocean,  far  removed  from  even  those 
outposts  of  civilization,  Norway  and  the 
Shetland  isles;  in  a  land  wholly  out  of  re¬ 
lation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  unaf¬ 
fected  by  its  fortunes ;  a  land  where  noth¬ 
ing  has  happened  for  many  centuries ;  a 
land  which  seems  not  designed  for  man  at 
all,  but  left  waste  for  nature  to  toss  wildly 
about  the  materials  she  did  not  need  else¬ 
where,  and  disport  her  in  sudden  displays 
of  her  own  terrible  powers.  The  eye 
ranges  over  these  vast  black  landscapes  of 
the  interior,  and  finds  among  them  not 
only  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  but 
scarcely  a  grassy  nook  where  a  human 
habitation  might  be  planted.  Sahara  it¬ 
self  is  not  more  hopelessly  sterile;  and 
however  full  the  world  may  in  time  be¬ 
come,  little  prospect  is  there  that  any  new 
band  of  emigrants  will  turn  their  prows  to 
the  stormy  shores  of  Iceland. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  sort  of  effect  which  the  scenery  pro¬ 
duces  on  a  traveller  will  be  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  two  characteristic  views  which 
came  in  our  way.  Very  likely  there  are 
others  finer.  We  had  not  time  to  reach 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Vatna  with  its 
terrible  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
which,  a  torrent  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  the  tra¬ 
veler  is  often  obliged  to  halt  for  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  can  venture  to  cross.  Nor  have 
I  seen  the  grand  north-west — Bre6iitjdr8r 
and  the  icy  valleys  of  the  long  IsatjorOr, 
where  glaciers  stream  down  the  steep 
glens  into  a  glassy  sea;  but  can  hardly 
think  that  any  thing  even  there  can  be 
more  genuinely  Icelandic  than  what  I 
must  now  endeavor  to  describe. 

Two  days  we  had  been  driven  over  a 
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tossing  sea  before  a  southerly  gale,  two 
days  and  nights  since  the  majestic  outline 
of  the  Hill  of  Hoy,*  westernmost  and 
highest  of  the  Orkneys,  faded  away 
among  the  mists  that  hang  forever  round 
it ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  gray 
mountains  appeared  upon  the  j)8rt  bow', 
and  we  joyed  not  less  than  Ulysses  when 
he  saw  the  isle  of  the  Phjeacians  rise  like 
a  shield  from  the  sea.  The  first  sight  of 
land  after'a  voyage,  be  it  long  or  short,  is 
always  exciting,  and  it  was  now  the  more 
so  because  every  one  was  stirred  by  the 
utter  strangeness  of  this  untraveled  ocean, 
and  perhaps  by  a  slight  sense  of  danger, 
since  nobody  on  board  had  ever  seen  the 
harbor  of  SeydisfjdrSr  for  which  we  were 
making.  As  the  vessel  drove  swiftly 
nearer,  the  features  of  the  coast  revealed 
themselves,  but  the  sense  of  mystery  and 
danger  grew  almost  stronger.  Long  lines 
of  crags,  black  or  of  a  gray  more  dismal 
than  black,  rose  out  of  a  deep  deep  sea  ; 
sometimes  in  sheer  precipices,  piled  in 
terraces  one  above  another,  sometimes  in 
steep  slopes  of  loose  stone,  topped  by  a 
range  of  cliff  with  more  rock  slopes  and 
cliffs  above.  Highest  of  all,  where  the 
tops  of  the  cliffs  seemed  to  run  back  into 
a  lofty  table-land,  walls  of  rock  enclosed 
deep  dark  hollows,  where  the  sun  never 
came  to  melt  the  snow  that  filled  them ; 
and,  last  of  all,  further  back  still,  sharp 
peaks  and  glittering  ice-fields  rose  above 
the  table-land,  and  peered  down  into  the 
heads  of  these  high  ravines.  Far  up  into 
the  heart  of  this  mountain  mass  ran  the 
narrow  winding  fiords,  the  mouth  of  each' 
guarded  by  a  towering  promontory  and 
fringed  by  rocky  islets,  over  which  the 
billows  broke  in  sheets  of  foam,  marking 
the  whole  coast  with  a  line  of  white.  No 
brushwood,  no  heather,  upon  all  these 
slopes  and  faces,  not  a  blade  of  grass  to 
vary  the  black  and  lamentable  brown,  not 
a  trace  of  pasture,  not  a  human  dwelling 
all  along  the  shores,  not  a  sail  upon  the 
water,  but  a  cold,  gray,  cheerless,  hazy  sea 
stretching  away  toward  the  Pole  till  it 
met  the  cold  and  steely  sky.  One 
thought  of  that  enchanted  mountain  in 


*  These  old  red  sandstone  cliffs  on  the  west 
side  of  Hoy  (a  name  familiaV  to  the  readers  of 
Walter  Scott’s  PiraU)  are  at  one  point  iioo 
feet  in  nearly  vertical  height,  and  certainly 
among  the  grandest  in  the  liritish  . Isles.  The 
little  mail  packet  from  Scrabster  to  Stromness 
passes  close  under  them. 
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the  Arabian  Nights  against  which  ships'  tion.  It  was  not  always  the  same,  for 
are  driven  in  an  unknown  sea ;  and  the  sometimes  there  was  more  snow,  some- 
thrill  of  awe  and  mystery  was  almost  pain-  times  bog,  sometimes  only  stone ;  but  one 
ful,  until  at  length,  the  desired  haven  had  no  sense  of  progress  in  it,  and  felt  as 
found,  we  passed  between  the  tremendous  if  it  might  go  on  for  ever.  Late  in  the 
portals  of  one  of  these  long  fiords,  and  afternoon  the  stone  changed  to  a  rolling 
gliding  swiftly  up,  cast  anchor  under  the  plain  of  black  volcanic  pebbles,  and  corn- 
slopes  of  smiling  green  that  encircle  its  mg  at  last  to  an  oasis  of  short  grass,  we 
head.  *  halted  for  an  hour  to  give  the  horses  a  feed, 

A  fortnight  later  we  had  an  experience  though  a  scanty  one,  and  to  discuss  our 
of  inland  scenery  not  less  impressive,  course,  for  the  clouds  had  now  settled 
The  whole  interior  of  the  island  is  a  desert,  down  upon  us,  and  there  was  no  seeing 
and  although  great  part  remains  unexplor-  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  any  di¬ 
ed,  there  are  some  four  routes  by  which  it  rection.  Track,  or  mark  to  indicate  a 
may  be  crossed  from  north-east  to  south-  track,  there  was  of  course  none ;  and  Sig- 
west,  and  by  one  of  which,  the  western-  urQr  admitted  that  without  the  Jdkull  •  to 
most,  where  the  desert  region  is  narrow-  guide  him,  he  could  not  tell  where  we  were 
est,  it  is  crossed  pretty  frequently.  Anoth-  or  which  way  we  were  going.  Now,  the 
er  (Vatnajokulsvegrj  has,  so  far  as  I  Jokull,  though  one  knew,  from  the  num- 
know,  been  traversed  only  once,  and  can  ber  and  whitish  color  of  the  torrents  we 
never  be  traversed  without  serious  risk  of  crossed,  that  it  could  not  be  very  far  off, 
losing  the  horses  by  hunger  and  exhaus-  was  in  such  weather  hopelessly  hidden, 
tion,  and  probably  getting  lost  oneself.  Onwards,  however,  we  pressed,  for  night 
A  third  is  taken  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  was  begining  to  fall ;  and  if  we  could  not 
year,  and  the  fourth  (Vatnahjallavegr),  reach  a  scrap  of  pasture  that  lay  some 
which  we  had  determined  to  follow,  stimu-  hours  ahead,  it  might  go  hard  with  the 
lated  to  some  extent  by  the  mystery  that  horses.  Every  thing  depended  on  the 
enveloped  it,  had  not  been  tried  for  fifteen  horses,  for  our  supply  of  food  was  scanty, 
years  or  so,  and  w'as  supposed  to  be  and  the  next  house  one  hundred  miles 
known  to  only  one  man  in  the  whole  away.  The  compass  was  consulted  in 
country  side,  and  who  bore  the  name  vain,  and  Sigurdr  shook  his  head  more  and 
(common  in  Iceland)  of  Sigurdr,  the  hero  more  ominously,  till  at  last,  when  it  was 
of  the  Vdlsunga  Saga.  almost  dark,  and  the  mist,  driven  by  a 

On  Monday  morning,  at  five  a.m.,  we  piercing  wind,  was  turning  to  a  snow  miz- 
started,  a  party  of  seventeen  horses,  three  zle,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  halt, 
guides,  and  three  Englishmen,  from  tlie  last  The  tent  was  taken  ofiF  the  horse  that  car- 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  wilderness,  ried  it,  and,  with  fingers  so  numb  that  we 
a  strange,  lonely  place,  where  the  simple  could  scarcely  untie  its  cords,  we  set  about 
natives  had  crowded  and  buzzed  round  us  pitching  it,  while  the  natives  tied  our  sev- 
all  the  day  before,  in  mingled  curiosity  enteen  horses  tail  and  head  together  to 
and  kindness,  as  if  we  were  visitors  from  keep  them  from  running  off  during  the 
another  planet.  Climbing  out  of  the  val-  night,  as  their  wont  is.  The  tent-pegs 
ley  where  this  house  lay,  we  reached  a  took  no  grip  of  the  soft  loose  shingle,  how- 
high  undulating  plateau  strewn  with  loose  ever  deep  we  drove  them  in  ;  but  when 
rough  slabs  of  stone,  like  the  pavement  of  one  remarked  that  the  jwle  would  proba- 
a  ruined  city,  with  here  and  there  sheets  bly  fall  during  the  night  and  bury  us  all  in 
of  black  water,*  too  small  for  lakes,  too  the  ruins,  the  other  two  only  gave  a  shiv- 
big  for  pools;  patches  of  bog,  and  beds  ering  assent  and  crawled  inside.  Then 
of  half-thawed  snow.  The  slowly  rising  the  head  of  the  commissariat  served  out 
clouds  showed  all  round  the  same  country,  supper,  consisting  of  some  fragments  of 
a  land  without  form  and  void,  a  land  that  mouldy  biscuit  and  clammy  mutton,  with 
seems  as  if  only  half  created,  with  no  fea-  a  carefully  limited  sip  of  com  brandy  ; 
ture  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon;  neither  waterproofs  were  laid  down,  pillows  extern- 
peaks  nor  valleys,  neither  rocks  nor  grass,  porized  out  of  riiling-boots,  every  scrap  of 

but  everywhere  bare,  bleak,  blank  desola-  -  -  — ■ 

_  _  *  The  term  Jrtkull  {y  in  Icelandic  is  pro- 

nounced  as  consonantal  iq  describes  both  a 
*  Called,  as  we  found  to  our  amusement,  perpetual  snow-mountain  and  the  glaciers 
“  UllarvOtn,"  ».e.  Ullswatcrs  (=  Woollakes).  ‘  which  issue  from  it. 
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clothing  turned  to  account  against  the 
cold,  and  we  lay  down  to  court  sleep. 
The  native  Icelander  regards  neither  cold 
nor  hunger;  but  we  were  less  seasoned, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  party  lay  awake  all 
night,  freezing  hard,  longing,  as  Homer 
says,  for  the  coming  of  fair-throned  Morn¬ 
ing,  listening  resignedly  to  the  sounds, 
steady  and  strong  as  the  beats  of  a  steam- 
engine,  that  told  of  the  better  fortune  of 
a  comrade,  trying  now  and  then  to  relieve 
the  weariness  by  fixing  his  mind  upon  a 
point  of  law,  but  failing  always,  and  slip¬ 
ping  off  into  a  wandering  reverie,  wherein 
England  and  civilisation,  and  all  familiar 
things  beyond  the  great  sea,  seemed 
plunged  deep  in  the  past,  or  whirled 
away  to  an  illimitable  horizon. 

Next  morning  early  when  we  again 
mounted  and  started,  unrefreshed,  upon 
our  way,  every  thing  was  still  wrapped  in 
cloud,  and  Sigur5r’s  mind  most  of  all,  he 
moaning  at  intervals,  “  If  I  could  only  see 
the  Jilkull !”  About  nine  o’clock,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mist  suddenly  rose  and  then 
vanished,  the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  wish- 
ed-for  Jdkull  appeared,  a  long,  flat-topped, 
smooth-sloped  ridge  of  ice  (n6v6  one 
would  have  called  it  in  the  Alps),  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  us,  trending  away 
south  further  than  eye  could  reach.  So 
the  way  was  now  plain,  and  we  rode  on 
as  fast  as  the  roughness  of  the  ground  per¬ 
mitted,  where  flats  covered  with  the  over¬ 
flow  of  glacier  torrents  alternated  with 
rocky  or  shingly  hills,  and  with  the  iron 
billows  of  successive  lava-flows.  The 
scene  was  unlike  yesterday’s,  as  drear  and 
solitary,  but  with  a  certain  weird  splendor 
of  its  own.  On  one  side  the  smooth  end¬ 
less  line  of  snow-field,  on  the  other  an  im¬ 
mense  plain,  flooded  with  sunlight,  with  a 
few  tiny  volcanic  cones  rising  on  its  ex¬ 
treme  western  marge.  Right  in  front, 
two  bold  snowy  mountain  groups,  the 
square  mass  of  Lang  Jdkull,  and  opposite 
it  five  sharp  icy  pinnacles  capping  the  ridge 
ofBHngny  Jokull ;  between  them  a  depres¬ 
sion,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to  the 
south,  and  which,  so  clear  was  the  air, 
seemed  no  nearer  at  six  o’clock,  after  in¬ 
cessant  quick’  riding,  than  when  we  had 
caught  sight  of  it  before  noon. 

The  unfruitful  sea  is  not  more  lonely  or 
more  waste  than  this  wilderness,  shut  in 
by  frozen  barriers.  Yet  it  was  not  a 
howling  wilderness,  such  as  that  which  awes 
a  child’s  imagination  in  the  Hebrew  proph¬ 


ets,  such  as  that  we  had  traversed  the  day 
before ;  but  full  of  a  strange  stern  beauty, 
stilling  the  soul  with  the  stillness  of  nature. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a 
bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  floweret  at  our 
feet ;  only  the  blue  dome  of  air  raining 
down  brightness  on  the  black  desert  floor, 
the  dazzling  snows  in  front,  and  far  away 
exquisite  tints  of  distance  upon  the  west¬ 
ern  peaks.  And  then  the  silence,  what 
was  ever  like  it  ?  a  silence,  not  as  of 
death,  but  as  of  a  time  before  life  was. 
To  us  the  scene  was  all  the  more  solemn 
because  of  yesterday’s  cloud  and  the  weary 
night,  for  there  was  nothing  to  connect 
what  we  now  saw  with  the  region  we  had 
left  on  the  northern  side  of  the  desert ;  we 
could  no  more  tell  how  we  had  got  there 
than  how  we  should  get  out.  It  was  like 
a  leap  into  fairy  land  ;  and  indeed,  despite 
our  exhaustion,  a  delicious  leap,  for  the 
air  was  so  fine  and  keen,  the  sky  so  bril¬ 
liant,  and  the  aspect  of  every  thing  so  no¬ 
vel,  that  thfr  barrenness  underfoot,  and  the 
sense  of  danger  in  case  any  misfortune  be- 
fel  us,  so  far  from  human  help,  did  not 
seem  to  depress  us;  and  each  rode  alone 
in  a  sort  of  grave  exhilaration,  gazing  as 
in  a  dream  at  the  hills  and  drinking  in 
the  sunlight,  content  with  silence  and  the 
present. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we’  entered  the 
majestic  sand-strewn  portal  between  the 
two  Jdkulls,  and  the  eastern  one,  on 
whose  snows  his  light  lingered  longest, 
glowed  with  colors  more  glorious  than  any 
we  could  remember  in  the  Alps  ;  the  rose 
I)erhaps  less  vivid  than  that  which  bums 
at  dawn  upon  the  Silberhom,  but  with  it 
an  infinitely  varied  and  tender  alternation 
of  violet  and  purple,  opal,  and  pink  and 
orange,  passing  from  one  tint  to  anbther 
in  swift  iridescent  pulses  till  they  died 
away  into  chilly  blue.  Darkness  had  hard¬ 
ly  descended  before  what  had  seemed  a 
steel-gray  bank  of  cloud  in  the  north-east 
turned  to  an  auroral  arch,  which  soon  shot 
forth  its  streamers  across  the  zenith,  throb¬ 
bing  and  glancing  from  one  side  of  heaven 
to  the  other,  and  flinging  themselves  into 
exuberant  folds  and  curves  of  vaporous 
light.  We  rode,  first  by  its  help,  and  then 
stumbling  about  in  utter  darkness,  all 
night  through,,  making  only  one  or  two 
short  halts  for  the  sake  of  the  wearied 
horses.  The  ground  was  rough,  and  we 
were  more  than  half  asleep,  exhausted  by 
■fasting  and  excitement,  so  how  we  got 
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safely  across  was  a  marvel  then,  and  re¬ 
mains  so  to  us  now. 

When  the  saffron  robe  of  morning  was 
spread  over  the  east,  we  were  among  new 
mountains,  with  the  pass  already  far  away ; 
and  when  from  behind  one  of  their  pinna¬ 
cles  the  sun  suddenly  flamed  up,  we  were 
descending  toward  the  great  White  Lake 
(Hvitarvatn),  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  over  whose  bosom  two  glaciers 
streaming  down  between  savage  ink-black 
cliffs  scattered  a  shower  of  miniature  ice¬ 
bergs  that  sailed  about,  sparkling  in  the 
morning  liglu.  It  was  a  wild  and  striking 
scene,  but  not  in  the  least  beautiful,  and 
almost  too  savage  to  be  grand.  For  there 
was  nothing  tender,  nothing  graceful,  noth¬ 
ing  picturesque  to  break  the  intense  grim¬ 
ness  ^of  the  black  mountains,  with  their 
blunt,  harsh  lines,  or  give  variety  to  the 
huge  sheet  of  whitish-blue  water  that  wash¬ 
ed  them  ;  no  waterfall  flashed  among  the 
rocks,  no  copse  wood  clothed  the  glens  or 
dipped  into  the  lake.  One  had  little  temp¬ 
tation  to  linger,  es|)ecially  as  the  swans 
that  fluttered  over  the  icebergs  were  too 
wild  to  let  us  approach  them ;  so  we  hur¬ 
ried  on,  and  after  some  hours  more  gained 
from  the  top  of  another  pass  a  boundless 
pros[)cct  over  the  great  south-western  plain 
of  the  island,  Hekla  guarding  it  to  the  south, 
while  in  the  distance,  puffs  of  steam  mark¬ 
ed  the  spot  where  the  Geysers  lie. 

I'he  land  was  greener  to  the  eye,  but  it 
was  still  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  nor  did 
we  find  a  place  to  halt,  a  human  dwelling, 
and  that  which  is  the  chief  support  of  life 
in  Iceland,  a  draught  of  milk,  till  after  a 
long  and  liard  day’s  riding  we  came  at 
evening  to  the  solitary  farm  of  Haukadalr. 
Here  the  valiant  Sigurfir  departed,  having 
first  kissed  us  after  the  manner  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  to  return  home  all  alone  across  the 
desert ;  and  from  this  we  mounted  the  red 
Geyser  hill,  and  pitched  our  tent  close  to 
the  boiling  basin  whence  the  Great  Gey¬ 
ser  rises,  though  now  in  his  old  age  more 
rarely,  and  where  all  night  long  the  earth 
shook  beneath  us  with  his  thundering 
snorts  and  groans. 

Having  been  thus  betrayed  into  a  sort 
of  personal  narrative,  I  am  tempted  to  go 
on  to  describe  the  Geysers  (which  are,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  wholly  unlike  what 
one  expects),  and  the  ascent  of  Hekla  (a 
perfectly  easy  one,  by  the  way,  even  in  a 
snow-storm),  and  the  boiling  mud-pits  at 
N4inaskard,  and  the  obsidian  mountain  of 


Hrafntinnuhryggr,  and  the  great  Myvatn 
(Midge  water)  Lake,  where  in  July  the 
gnats  rise  in  clouds  that  hide  the  sun,  and 
have  been  known  (one  hears)  to  devour  a 
horse  and  his  rider  in  ten  minutes;  and, 
what  is  most  interesting  of  all,  Thingvellir, 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  federal  parliament 
of  the  island,  with  its  wonderful  rock 
chasms,  its  lake,  its  waterfall,  its  Hill  of 
Laws,  its  swirling  pool  into  which  witches 
were  thrown,  its  island  where  judicial 
duels  were  fought  out.  Then  there  are 
incidents  of  travel  without  end  to  be  en¬ 
larged  on;  the  long  weariful  journeys  on 
horseback  at  a  foot’s  pace,  usually  ending 
in  the  dark,  the  encampments  in  the 
churches  (which  serve  for  inns,  and 
though  they  supply  nothing  but  a  floor  to 
lie  down  upon,  and  a  pulpit  to  hang  wet 
clothes  ‘from,  are  yet  better  than  the 
biting  winds  without),  the  crossing  of 
rivers,  sometimes  on  a  steed  that  can 
scarcely  keep  its  footing  among  the 
stones,  with  the  waves  rising  over  its  neck 
— sometimes  where  the  stream  is  too  deep 
for  this  amusement,  driving  in  one’s  whole 
troop  of  cavalry  with  stones  and  whip¬ 
cracking,  and  following  in  a  leaky  skiff 
which  the  torrent  whirls  away  down  its 
eddies;  tent  life  and  its  pleasures  (not  so 
unmixed  under  the  66th  parallel  as  Mr. 
Cook’s  tourists  no  doubt  find  them  in 
Palestine) ;  the  internal  economy  of  a 
baer,  and  the  tricks  one  is  driven  to,  to 
get  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  among  its  ancient 
and  fishlike  smells,  the  conversations  in 
dog  Latin,  carried  on  with  a  worthy  priest 
who  has  forgotten  the  little  he  once  knew, 
the  perpetual  buying,  selling,  swopping, 
losing,  searching  for,  and  abandoning  of 
horses,  and  general  chaffering  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  horses,  which  goes  on  all  day  and 
every  day,  and  which  no  linguistic  diffi¬ 
culties  seem  to  interrupt  ;•  the  food,  an 


*  The  first  remark  which  an  Icelander 
makes  when  he  meets  you  crossing  a  desert, 
after  the  salutation  “  Come  thou  blest  !”  Js, 
“  What  will  you  take  for  that  horse  Y’  whereto 
you  of  course  answer  by  naming  thrice  the 
animal's  value,  and  the  conversation  proceeds 
in  a  way  which  can  be  imagined.  I  am 
tempted  to  transcribe  a  dialogue  on  the 
same  topic  which  took  place  one  morning 
during  our  stay  at  Reykjavik.  Enter  an  Ice¬ 
landic  friend  :  “  Bonus  dies,  domine."  “  Bo¬ 
nus  dies,  dulcissimc.  Sedeas,  precor,  sedeas, 
nobisqiie,  si  quid  novi  affers,  imperti.” 
“  Equos  nonne  vobis  in  animo  est  vestros  hie 
in  urbe  vendere?”  “  Immo  equidem.”  “  Quo- 
modo?”  “Sub  hasta.”  “Sed  inihi  alium 
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inexhaustible  topic  (although  the  items 
are  so  few),  and  the  ardor  with  which  the 
famished  stranger  pounces  upon  cold 
trout  and  sour  curds,*  the  only  dainties  an 
Icelandic  larder  supplies — all  these  and 
many  more  details  of  the  whimsical  life 
one  leads  there  I  pass  over,  spaiiis  exclusus 
iniquis,  and  leave  to  be  told  by  others 
after  me,  as  they  have  been  told  by  many 
before.  And  even  about  the  people, 
though  desiring  to  say  a  word  or  two,  I 
am  somewhat  afraid  to  speak,  since  I  can 
not  speak  with  confidence.  A  passing 
traveler  misjudges  many  things,  especially 
if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and 
though  we  learnt  to  read  Icelandic  (and 
very  hard  work  it  proved)  we  could  never 
talk  it.  In  the  capital,  to  be  sure,  there 
may  be  found  four  or  five  people  who 
speak  English,  nearly  as  many  Latin,  one 
or  two  German,  and  two  or  three  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  goes  by  the  name  of  French. 
But  the  capital  is  the  least  genuinely  na¬ 
tional  place  in  the  island,  and  even  there 
it  is  with  traveled  and  educated  men  that 
one  communicates  through  these  various 
media.  From  the  women,  who  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  best  representatives  of  social  cha¬ 
racter  and  spirit,  of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and 
usages  of  an  average  househoUl,  we  were 
wholly  cut  off.  They  were  wonderfully 
kind  and  helpful  when  one  came  in  starv¬ 
ing  and  exhausted  after  a  sixteen  hours’ 
ride;  and  had  evidently  plenty  to  say — 
indeed  they  said  it — but  we  could  only 
respond  by  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  and 
inteijectional  nouns,  and  try  to  look  as 
grateful  as  our  power  of  countenance  per¬ 
mitted. 

Any  one  might  fancy  that  people  who 
inhabit  such  a  country  would  be  silent, 
downcast,  gloomy,  perhaps  sullen  and 


vobis  modum  proponere  liceat.  Rusticus 
quidam  ex  familia  mea  nuper  advcnit ;  audito- 
que  hominum  sermone  de  equis  vestris,  tnihi 
dedit  mandatutn  vos  ro^rarc  quantum  pro  ni- 
gro  equo,  quantum  pro  gilvo  poscatis.”  (Short 
consultation  among  the  vendors.)  “  Pro  gilvo 
nos  scito  summam  quadraginta  imperialium 
(rikdalers),  pro  albo  autem  triginta  quatuor 
poscere.”  “  Gilvum  quanti  emistis  ?  anne 
quinquaginta  ?  Ecce  autem  rusticum  meum, 
Steingrimum  nomine.”  Enter  Steingrimr  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  continuation  of  the  bargain 
through  the  interpreter. 

*  This  is  Skyr,  a  delicacy  of  long  standing, 
since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Saga  of  Egil  Skal- 
lagrimsson  and  the  -Ileimskringla.  It  is  eaten 
with  sugar  and  cream ;  and  ,what  cream  ! — 
cream  in  which  the  horn  spoon  stands  erect ! 


morose;  or,  at  any  rate,  on  Mr.  Buckle’s 
principle,  superstitious.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  average  Icelander  is  more 
talkative  than  an  average  Briton,  and 
much  more  so  than  a  Spaniard ;  and 
though  you  would  not  call  him  down- 
rightly  gay,  there  is  no  want  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  good  humor.  His  position,  “  far 
amid  the  melancholy  main,”  has  not  made 
him — as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  it  has  made 
the  Irishman — discontented  with  his 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  you  it 
is  the  fairest  land  the  sun  shines  on.  The 
solitude  of  his  life  in  an  isolated  house, 
miles  and  miles  from  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor,  throws  him  all  the  more  upon  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  other  inmates,  and  makes  him 
value  a  neighbor’s  visits  more  than  one 
usually  does  in  London.  But  there  is  a 
way  in  which  external  conditions  do  Wem 
to  have  affected  the  modern  Icelander, 
and  moulded  his  character.  He  is  w’ant- 
ing  in  dash  and  vigor,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  generally;  has  little  promptitude 
in  his  decisions,  still  less  in  his  movements. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than  he  is  in 
.all  these  respects  to  those  terrible  ancestors 
of  his  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  adventures 
by  flood  and  field,  for  when  they  were  not 
harrying  our  coasts  they  were  waging 
blood  feuds  with  some  neighboring  chief¬ 
tain  at  home,  or  joining  in  the  endless 
civil  wars  of  Norway.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  magnificent  heroes,  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  are  written  in  their  own  magnificent 
Sagas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Ice¬ 
land,  seems  much  more  striking  than  any 
which  could  be  drawn  lictween  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  German,  or  P'renchman,  or 
Greek  (assuming  the  Greek  to  be  what 
his  name  implies)  of  to-day  and  his  remote 
forefathers ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a 
change  of  manners  that  one  sees — in  the 
case  of  the  Icelander  the  very  qualities 
which  most  strike  you  in  the  one  are 
those  most  conspicuously  absent  in  the 
other.  One  cause  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  restriction  of  his  energies  since  the 
decline  of  piracy  and  the  extinction  of  the 
independent  republic  in  1262  to  so  narrow 
a  field,  and  to  a  life  which  gives  no  open¬ 
ing  to  enterprise,  where  there  is  no  hunt¬ 
ing  Ijecause  there  is  nothing  to  hunt,  lit¬ 
tle  navigation  because  no  wood  to  build 
ships,  no  joint-stock  companies  because 
nobody  is  rich  enough  to  take  shares,  no 
public  meetings  because  a  man  lives  fif- 
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teen  or  twenty  miles  from  his  nearest 
neighbor.  But  something  may  also  be 
due  to  the  crushing  down  of  their  souls 
by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature. 
The  old  Vikings  came  straight  from  Nor¬ 
way,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively 
genial,  and  the  land  productive;  but  the 
Icelanders  have  now  for  ten  centuries  been 
maintaining  a  ceaseless  struggle  against  frost 
and  fire,  and  frost  and  fire  have  been  too 
mucli  for  them.  They  do  not  tilt  the 
ground,  for  though  corn  and  other  crops 
were  raised  by  the  first  colonists,  these 
will  no  longer  ripen,  and  they  have  given 
up  the  attempt  to  construct  roads,  to  re¬ 
claim  barren  tracts,  even  to  build  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  houses,  because  one  of 
the  terrible  spring  or  winter  storms,  or 
more  terrible  earthquakes,  may  destroy  in 
a  moment  the  labor  of  many  years.  De¬ 
spondency  and  sluggishness  may  be  par¬ 
doned  to  a  people  which  remembers  as  it 
were  yesterday  eruptions  like  that  of  the 
Skaptar  Jdkull  in  1783,  which  covered 
with  lava  and  ashes  a  tract  larger  than 
most  English  counties,  and  caused,  eithler 
directly  or  through  the  famine  it  produced, 
the  death  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  island.  Nor  is  it  so 
strange  that  they  should  set  little  value  on 
time,  or  indeed,  as  one  sometimes  thought 
in  moments  of  impatience,  regard  Time 
as  an  implacable  enemy,  to  be  got  rid  of 
at  all  hazards  and  by  all  devices.  For 
they  have  always  more  than  enough  time 
for  every  tiling  they  have  got  to  do — more 
time  than  they  need  in  the  three  months’ 
summer  to  garner  in  their  scanty  crop  of 
hay,  far  more  than  they  need  in  the  long 
unbroken  night  of  winter  for  the  men  to 
mend  their  nets  and  tools,  while  the  wo¬ 
men  spin  and  weave  the  wool  into  the 
thick  blue  vaiSmal,  and  out  of  it  make 
clothes  for  the  household.  Hence  an 
easy-going  listless  sort  of  mind,  as  well  as 
•manner,  has  grown  upon  them,  which 
makes  them  unwilling  to  hurry  or  exert 
^themselves,  no  matter  what  your  urgency, 
and  seems  to  have  rendered  them  curious¬ 
ly  indifferent  to  discomforts  which  a  little 
effort  might  remove  or  greatly  diminish. 
Nature,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  deal  to  an¬ 
swer  for  in  the  wretchedness  of  an  Ice¬ 
lander’s  lodging  and  food.  There  is  no 
timber,  the  stone  is  bad  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  and  one  must  not  complain  of  the 
absence  of  luxuries  where  every  thing 
comes  over  a  thousand  miles  of  sea. 


Still,  the  house  need  not  be  a  mere  rabbit- 
burrow,  as  it  mostly  is.  It  is  built  of  sods, 
with  a  few  blocks  of  basalt  or  lava  (un¬ 
mortared,  of  course)  forming  the  lower 
part  of  some  of  the  chief  walls,  is  roofed 
with  sods  laid  over  the  rafters,  and  co¬ 
vered  on  the  top  with  grass  and  weeds, 
looking,  when  it  stands  with  a  hill  behind 
it,  itself  so  like  a  hillock  that  you  are  in 
some  danger  of  riding  over  it,  and  finding 
the  horse’s  fore-feet  half-way  down  the 
smoke-hole  before  you  know  where  you 
are.  Inside,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  low,  dark, 
and  narrow  passages,  with  tiny  chambers 
opening  off  them,  one  of  which  has,  per¬ 
haps,  some  little  furniture,  a  table  or 
board  doing  duty  for  a  table,  a  couple  of 
stools,  and  one  or  two  bedsteads  (often  in 
the  hollow  of  the  wall).  There  is  a  small 
window,  but  its  frame  is  fixed  so  that  it 
can'not  be  ojKiied.  The  air,  therefore,  is 
never  changed,  and  as  the  room  is  seldom 
or  never  cleaned;  as  the  chambers  are 
half-full  of  dried  stock-fish,  and  reek  with 
a  variety  of  other  hideous  smells,  any  one 
can  fancy  what  the  interior  of  an  Iceland¬ 
ic  farm-house  is  like,  and  can  understand 
why  the  first  thing  to  be  done  on  entering 
it  is  to  light  a  pipe  and  smoke  furiously 
till  the  room  is  in  a  cloud.*  There  is  but 
one  fire,  and  that  a  sorry  one,  consisting 
of  a  few  smouldering  turves,  with  twigs 
thrown  on  when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to 
make  the  pot  boil;  it  is  in  the  central 
chamber,  called  the  fire-house  (eldhus), 
and  of  course  does  not  substantially  warm 
the  rest  of  the  house;  but  although  we 
shivered  incessantly,  the  natives  do  not 
seem  to  find  the  cold  disagreeable.  How 
they  get  on  in  winter,  having  no  furs,  we 
could  not  make  out;  for  when  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  perha])s  they  spent  all  winter 
under  the  eider-down  coverlets,  which 
every  house  possesses,  they  replied  that  at 
no  time  of  the  year  were  they  so  little  in 
bed.  The  furniture  and  appointments 
generally  are  what  you  might  expect  in 
such  rooms;  but  tliree  tilings  no  Icelandic 
farm  wants — books,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a 
portrait  of  Jon  Sigurdsson,  the  illustrious 
leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 

After  all,  some  one  will  say,  this  squalor 
is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  poorest  cot- 


*  Gh.istly  talcs  arc  told  by  many  travelers  of 
the  insects ;  but  herein  \vc  thought  the  coun¬ 
try  maligned,  for  though  reasonably  well  bit¬ 
ten  now  and  then,  wc  were  never  eaten  up 
but  once. 
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tagers  in  Ireland  or  the  Scotch  highlands, 
not  so  bad  as  what  you  may  see  any  day 
in  the  lowest  parts  of  Liverpool.  True 
enough,  but  in  Liver|xx>l  the  ignorance 
and  spiritless  abasement  of  the  people  is  in 
keeping  with  the  wretchedness  of  their  life, 
whereas  in  Iceland  the  contrast  between 
the  man  and  the  house  he  lives  in,  is  the 
strongest  possible,  and  oversets  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  manner  all  one’s  English  notions  of  fit¬ 
ness.  He  is  poor,  to  be  sure,  poor  in  the 
sense  of  having  very  little  ready  money — 
there  is  less  money  in  all  Iceland  than  in 
many  an  English  country  town.  But  he 
is  a  person  of  some  substance  and  of  emi- 
nent  respectability.  He  is  in  no  danger 
of  want ;  is  the  owner  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  very  likely  of  broad  lands  which  Kis 
family  has  held  for  centuries.  His  pedi¬ 
gree  not  improbably  goes  back  further  than 
that  of  all  but  three  families  in  England. 
He  considers  himself  altogether  your  equal, 
behaves  as  such  (though  he  now  no  longer 
hesitates  to  receive  some  remuneration  for 
his  hospitality),  and  such,  in  fact,  he  is. 
Along  with  a  certain  want  of  finish  in  some 
of  his  personal  habits,  he  has  a  complete 
ease  and  indej^endence  of  manner,  and  a 
simple  courtesy  which,  as  it  flows  from  this 
ease,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
servility.  He  is,  moreover,  an  educated 
man,  who,  if  a  priest,  speaks  a  little  Latin, 
anyhow  perhaps  a  little  Danish,  has  learnt 
pretty  much  all  that  the  island  has  to  teach 
him,  and  is  certain  to  be  familiar  with  the 
masteqjieces  of  his  own  ancient  literature. 
It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  Sagas  that  has 
more  than  any  thing  else  given  a  measure 
of  elevation  as  well  as  culture  to  his  mind. 
It  has  stimulated  his  imagination,  and  add¬ 
ed  to  his  people  and  country  a  sort  of  his¬ 
torical  dignity  which  their  position  in  the 
modern  world  could  never  entitle  them  to. 
It  has  also  cultivated  his  taste,  given  him  a 
turn  for  reading  generally,  made  him  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  in  ideas.  Few  are  the 
houses  in  Iceland  which  do  not  contain  a 
library ;  and  twice,  in  spots  of  rather  ex¬ 
ceptional  wretchedness,  I  found  exception¬ 
ally  good  ones — one  chiefly  of  legal  and 
historical  treatises,  the  other  an  excellent 
collection  of  Sagas  and  poetry,  in  a  lonely 
and  miserable  hovel  at  the  foot  of  Hekla. 
It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  power 
of  an  old  literature  which  has  struck  deep 
root  in  the  minds  and  affection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that,  ever  since  the  golden  days  when 
that  literature  sprang  up,  there  have  not 


been  wanting,  except  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half  of  darkness  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  poets  as  well  as  prose  writers  of  sub¬ 
stantial  merit.  The  last  fifty  years  have 
produced  several  highly  valued,  and,  so  far 
as  a  stranger  can  judge,  rightly  valued  by 
their  countrymen ;  and  one  is  told  that  at 
this  moment  “  to  be  a  good  skald,”  as  the 
Sagas  express  it,  is  no  rare  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  that  many  of  the  farmers  and 
priests  at  whose  houses  we  staye<l  are  able 
to  turn  a  neat  sonnet  on  occasion,  just  as 
their  ancestors  were  wont  to  pour  forth 
those  strange  little  poems  (visus)  which  are 
the  despair  of  modern  interpreters.  Stran¬ 
gest  of  all,  this  literature  has  preserved  the 
language  almost  untouched  by  the  wearing 
and  varying  influences  of  time  and  foreign 
intercourse.  Modem  Icelandic  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  very  few  Danish  and  Latin  words, 
has  dropped  a  few  old  grammatical  forms, 
and  has  introduced  some  slightly  different 
modes  of  construction.  But,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  it  is  the  Icelandic  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  differs  less  from  the 
language  which  Egil,  son  of  Skallagrim, 
spoke  when  he  fought  against  the  ^ots 
for  King  Athelstan  in  a.d.  936  than  the 
English  of  Tennyson  differs  from  that  of 
Gower,  or  the  French  of  Michelet  from 
Philip  of  Comines. 

To  a  traveler,  these  historic  memories 
which  hover  round  him  in  Iceland  rather 
heighten  the  impression  of  -melancholy 
which  its  scenery  makes.  The  ghosts  of 
those  terrible  heroes  seem  to  stalk  across 
the  desert  plains,  mourning  the  downfall  of 
their  isle.  All  its  glories  belong  to  days 
long  past,  the  days  of  the  free  republic ; 
since  the  submission  to  Norway  it  has 
dropped  out  of  the  sight  of  Europe,  its 
climate  has  grown  more  bitter,  its  people 
have  lost  their  old  force  and  splendor ; 
they  live  no  longer  in  spacious  dwellings 
such  as  the  Sagas  describe;  they  fetch 
home  no  shiploads  of  costly  spoils  from  the  * 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  these  historic  memories 
bring  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pride ;  they 
spend  the  long  night  of  winter  in  listening  to 
the  exploits  of  Gunar  and  Bersi,  or  the  wiles 
of  Gu'run,  or  the  unhappy  loves  of  Hel- 
ga  the  Fair  and  Gunnlaugr  Snake-tongue , 
read  to  them  as  they  sit  at  work  by  some 
one  planted  in  the  midst.  And  within  the 
last  few  years  their  reviving  patriotism,  fed 
by  these  memories,  has  extorted  from  Den¬ 
mark  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
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Althing,  though  in  a  new  form  and  at  a 
new  place ;  and  will  not  be  content  till  the 
rights  of  the  island  to  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  are  fully  recognised. 

Manners  are  simple  in  Iceland,  as  in¬ 
deed  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries ; 
and  all  the  simpler  here  because  there  is 
really  no  distinction  of  ranks.  Nobody  is 
rich,  and  hardly  anybody  abjectly  poor ; 
everybody  has  to  work  for  himself,  and 
works  (except,  to  be  sure,  a  few  storekeep¬ 
ers  in  Reykjavik,  and  at  one  or  two  sg^ots 
on  the  coast),  with  his  own  hands. 
Wealtli  would  not  raise  a  man  much  above 
his  fellows,  and  there  are  indeed  no  means 
of  employing  it  except  in  supplying  a  house 
with  what  would  be  thought  in  England 
indispensable  comforts.  Wealth,  therefore, 
is  not  greatly  coveted  (although  the  Ice¬ 
lander  likes  a  good  bargain,  especially  in 
horseflesh),  and  an  air  of  cheerful  content¬ 
ment  reigns.  The  farm  servant  scarcely 
differs  from  the  firmer,  and  probably,  if  a 
steady  fellow,  ends  by  marrying  the  far¬ 
mer’s  daughter  and  getting  a  farm  him¬ 
self.*  There  is  no  title  of  respect,  save 
Herra  to  the  bishop  and  Sira  to  a  priest ; 
not  even  such  a  title  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or 
Esquire.  If  you  go  to  call  for  a  lady  you 
tap  at  the  door  and  ask  if  Ingibjorg  or 
Valgerdr  is  in  ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  give  her 
her  full  name,  Ingibjorg  Thorvaldsdottir, 
or  Eiriksdottir,  or  Bjamardottir  (as  the 
case  may  be),  for  there  is  no  title  of  polite¬ 
ness  to  apply.  Her  name,  moreover,  is 
her  own  name,  unchanged  from  birth  to 
death ;  for  as  there  are  no  surnames  or 
family  names  among  the  Icelanders,t  but 
only  Christian  nanies,  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  wife  assuming  her  husband’s  name, 
and  she  is  Thorvaldsdottir  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Gulmundr  just  as  before,  while 
her  children  are  Gubmundsson  and  Gu5- 
mundsdottir.  When  such  a  concession  is 
made  to  the  rights  of  woman,  it  is  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that  she  is  in  any  other 
respect  treated  as  an  inferior,  not  usually 
sitting  down  to  table  with  the  men  of  the 


*  Crime  is  all  but  unknown  ;  and  though 
they  have  built  a  new  prison  at  Reykjavik,  I 
could  not  hear  that  there  was  any  prospect  of 
inmates,  and  should  certainly,  on  our  promis¬ 
ed  next  visit,  apply  for  lodgings  there,  as  it  is 
the  only  stone  jiouse  in  the  place,  except  the 
Governor’s,  and  occupies  the  finest  site. 

f  Some  few  families  have  adopted  the 
Danish  fashion  of  a  surname  ;  but  this  prac¬ 
tice,  which  is  quite  an  innovation,  is  said  to 
be  already  declining. 


family,  but  waiting  on  them,  and  dining 
separately.  Otherwise,  however,  women 
seem  sufficiently  well  off,  having  full  rights 
of  property,  and  riding  valorously  about 
the  country  wherever  they  will ;  and  we 
could  not  hear  that  there  was  any  move¬ 
ment  for  their  cmancipdtion,  or  indeed  for 
social  reform  of  any  kind,  though,  to  be 
sure,  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
restricted  our  inquiries.  In  one  regard, 
the  women  of  Iceland  have  obtained  a 
completer  equality  than  their  sisters  in 
continental  Europe.  They  receive  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  education  as  the  men  do. 
There  are  no  schools  in  the  island  natu¬ 
rally,  as  families  live  mostly  a  dozen  miles 
apart ;  and  instruction  is  therefore  given 
by  the  father  to  his  sons  and  daughters 
alike  and  together,  the  priest — where  there 
is  a  priest — sometimes  adding  a  little 
Latin  or  Danish.  Thus  the  girl  learns  all 
her  parents  can  teach  her,  and  is  as  good 
an  arithmetician,  and  as  familiar  with  the 
Sagas,  as  her  brothers.  Accomplishments, 
of  course,  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  painting,  not  only  from  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  procuring  the  materials,  but  because 
there  is  really  nothing  to  paint ;  dancing, 
because  you  can  seldom  gather  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  party,  and  have  no  rooms 
big  enough ;  instrumental  music,  on  ac- 
couht  of  the  impossibility  of  transporting  a 
piano  over  rocks  and  bogs  on  the  back  of 
a  pony.  Nevertheless,  we  found  in  a  re¬ 
mote  house  -(a  good  wooden  house,  by  the 
way),  upon  the  coa.st,  where  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  a  day  and  night, 
not  only  a  piano,  but  several  young  ladies 
who  could  play  excellently  on  it  and  a 
guitar,  accompanying  themselves  to  songs 
in  four  or  five  languages,  the  Swedish,  as 
we  thought,  the  prettiest  of  all.  They 
lived  in  the  most  desolate  spot  imaginable 
— the  sea  roaring  in  front  on  a  long 
strand  ;  inland,  a  plain  of  dreary  bog,  and 
behind  it,  miles  away,  grim  shapeless 
mountains.  They  had  no  neighbors 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  told  us 
they  were  often  without  a  visitor  for 
months  together.  But  they  were  as  bright 
and  cheerful  as  possible  ;  and  though  they 
did  not  respond  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
dance,  they  sang  and  played  to  two  of  us 
all  evening  long  in  the  tiny  drawing-room, 
while  the  storm  howled  without ;  and  their 
worthy  father  (who  was  a  sort  of  general 
merchant  for  that  part  of  the  island),  and 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  had 
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dropped  in  from/his  house  thirty  or  forty 
miles  off,  brewed  noble  bowls  of  punch, 
and  held  forth  to  our  third  comrade,  in  a 
strange  mixture  of  tongues,  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Iceland,  and  the  prosj^ects  of 
opening,  by  means  of  British  capital,  a 
finurishing  trade  in  sulphur. 

As  for  society,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  there  is  any  society  in  Iceland  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  England  or  America. 
Except  at  weddings  or  funerals  there  are 
no  social  gatherings ;  even  in  the  town  an 
entertainment  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
w'orld,  and  in  the  country  it  is  impossible. 
There  are  no  “  county  people,”  no  “  best 
sets,”  and  hence  no  struggles  to  get  into 
them.  But  there  is  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  practical  hospitality,  every  body  staying 
as  a  matter  of  course  at  every  body  else’s 
house,  but  a  very  generous  spirit  shown  in 
giving  it.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which 
one  most  enjoys  in  traveling  there,  and 
wliich  atones  for  many  discomforts. 
Everywhere  you  meet  a  hearty  welcome  ; 
all  tliat  the  house  affords  is  set  before  you, 
the  best  room  is  at  your  service,  and  what 
is  done,  be  it  great  or  little,  is  done  in  an 
ungrudging  spirit,  and  with  genuine  kindli¬ 
ness  of  manner.  In  fact,  the  strongest  im¬ 
pression  which  we  carried  away,  after  that 
of  the  grimness  of  the  scenery,  was  that  of 
the  geniality  of  the  people,  and  the  plea¬ 
sant  sense  of  a  social  equality  which  in¬ 
volves  no  obtrusive  self-assertion  by  the 
poorer,  since  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
conditions  under  which  life  goes  on. 

Hospitality,  it  may  be  said,  is  natural 
enough  in  a  wilderness  where  the  least 
engaging  stranger  brings  news,  and  varies 
somehow  the  intense  monotony  of  life. 
But  in  Iceland,  as  nothing  ever  happens, 
there  can  hardly  be  even  news  to  bring, 
except  round  the  coast,  where  the  expect¬ 
ed  arrival  of  a  ship  is  a  great  event ;  and 
the  people  have  singularly  little  curiosity 
about  other  countries.  The  two  news¬ 
papers  (to  which  I  believe  a  third  has 
since  been  added)  contained  only  the 
most  trival  local  incidents  and  reflections 
on  the  Danish  Government.  Nobody 
(except  of  course  those  few  who  had  them¬ 
selves  traveled)  inquired  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  great  world  of  Europe,  ^me 
had  just  heard  of  the  fall  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  two  years  before ;  but  not  a  question 
was  put  as  to  the  war  or  its  results  on 
France,  and  when  one  volunteered  re¬ 
marks  they  excited  no  interest.  Once  or 


twice  I  was  asked  whether  London  was 
not  a  large  town,  and  if  I  had  seen  when 
in  America  the  Icelandic  colony  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  but  here  curiosity  about  foreign 
countries  stopped.  The  fact  was  that 
they  did  not  know  enough  about  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  outside  to  know 
what  to  ask  about  it ;  while,  as  to  its 
politics  or  social  or  literary  movements, 
they  felt  that  nothing  that  happened  there 
would  or  could  make  any  difterence  to 
them.  To  them  at  least  what  the  French 
call  the  “  solidarity  of  the  peoples”  has 
not  any  meaning  or  application.  No 
political  revolution,  no  ascendancy  of 
democracy  or  imperialism,  no  revival  or 
decay  of  literature  or  art,  no  scientific  in¬ 
vention,  will  substantially  affect  their  lives. 
Steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done 
nothing  for  them,  for  there  is  not  a  steam- 
engine  or  galvanic  battery  in  the  country  ; 
and  though  a  steamboat  visits  them  six 
times  a  year,  trade  is  nqt  more  brisk  than 
in  the  old  days.  Even  those  discoveries 
which  seem  of  the  most  universal  utility, 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  are 
practically  useless  to  them,  who  have  but 
one  doctor.* 

And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  the 
dominant  impressions  which  one  receives 
in  Iceland — an  impression  of  utter  isola¬ 
tion  and  detachment  from  the  progress  of 
the  world ;  stronger  here  than  in  the  re¬ 
motest  wilds  of  America,  because  it  is  an 
old  country,  because  its  inhabitants  are 
civilised,  and  because  you  know  that 
whichever  way  the  currents  of  trade  and 
population  may  flow,  they  will  never  turn 
hither.  The  fanner  of  the  interior  of  Ice¬ 
land,  or  the  north-west  coast,  lives  on  and 
is  clothed  by  the  produce  of  his  own  hill¬ 
side,  reads  only  his  own  language,  hears 
of  the  great  world  but  once  or  twice  a 
year:  what  do  its  excitements  and 
changes  signify  to  him  ?  What  can  they 
signify  even  to  his  late  descendants  ? 
Human  life  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele¬ 
ments  ;  and  one  feels  how  permanent 
those  elements  are,  and  how  small  a  part 
man  plays  in  the  order  of  things.  Nature 
confronts  him,  strong,  inexorable,  always 
the  same;  and  he  remains  the  same  be- 


*  He  is  a  very  delightful  and  energetic  old 
doctor,  who  travels  up  and  down  constantly, 
trying  to  diffuse  sound  ideas  regarding 
health  ;  but  no  one  man  can  do  much  in  such 
an  area. 
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cause  unable  to  resist  her.  It  is  not 
wholly,  it  is  not  even  chiefly,  a  dismal  feel¬ 
ing,  this  sense  of  isolation  and  stillness  in 
Icelandic  life.  The  traveler  enjoys  for 
himself  the  most  absolute  immunity  from 
the  interruptions  of  his  usual  interests  and 
duties  that  can  he  imagined,  for  no  news 
from  Europe  can  reach  him ;  he  may  he 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  accused  of 
forgery,  or  portrayed  in  Vanity  Fair — he 
will  know'  nothing  about  it  till  his  return. 
And  he  sees  that  the  native  Icelander,  if 
he  wants  some  of  those  requisites  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  which  custom  has  made 
us  expect,  wants  also  many  of  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  bitterness  which  spring  up  in  a 
highly  civilised  society,  and  i)ossesses  all 
that  philosophy  can  admit  to  be  necessary 
for  happiness.  Comfort  he  has  never 
known,  and  therefore  does  not  miss ;  and 
he  has  the  primal  human  affections,  health¬ 
ful  and  useful  labor,  books  to  ennoble  his 
life  by  connecting  him  with  the  past  and 
the  future,  the  changing  seasons,  clouds 
and  the  colors  of  sunset,  and,  most  of  all, 
calm  and  the  freedom  from  temptations — 
secura  quits  ei  nescia  fallen  vita.  When 
the  first  Norwegians  came  to  Iceland, 
driven  forth  by  the  conquests  of  Harold 
the  Fair-haire(l,  they  found  it  already  in¬ 
habited  by  a  few  saintly  Irish  hermits,  who 
soon  disappeared  before  the  intruders.  It 
is  still  a  place  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  are  tired  of  the  giddy  world  and 
would  give  themselves  to  meditation  upon 
everlasting  problems. 

These  wandering  -reminiscences  have 
rambled  on  further  than  was  intended,  yet 
many  things  have  been  passed  over  which 
it  w’ould  have  been  pleasant  to  speak  of — 
whimsical  incidents  of  travel,  curious  little 
bits  of  ancient  u^age,  such  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  parish  arbitrators  to  whom  a  dis¬ 
pute  must  be  submitted  before  it  turns  to  a 
law-suit ;  instances  of  the  friendly  warmth 
with  which  the  people  are  ready  to  receive 
strangers  who  do  not  give  themselves  airs, 
and  which  culminated  in  a  farewell  enter¬ 
tainment,  at  w’hich  the  health  of  the  de¬ 
parting  visitors  >vas  proposed  by  a  dear 


old  friend,  in  a  long  Latin  speech,  with  an 
eloquence  and  command  of  Ciceronian- 
isms  that  put  the  answerer  to  shame.  En¬ 
joyable,  however,  heartily  enjoyable,  as 
we  found  our  two  months  there,  I  can  not 
say  that  other  travelers  would,  any  more 
than  I  can  feel  sure  that  the  views  and 
sentiments  I  have  tried  to  express  are 
those  which  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
people  will  suggest  to  others.  Even  in 
our  little  party  there  were  'those  who 
balanced  very  differently  the  pleasures  and 
the  miseries  of  our  lot,  and  opinions  di¬ 
verged  upon  all  sorts  of  Icelandic  ques¬ 
tions  ;  one,  for  instance,  maintaining  the 
Icelanders  to  be  an  exceptionally  religious 
people ;  a  second,  exceptionally  unreligi¬ 
ous  ;  while  the  third  thought  them  neither 
more  nor  less  religious  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (Each  still  holds  to  his  own  view, 
so  I  commend  the  matter  to  the  next  tra¬ 
veler.)  On  the  whole,  our  conclusion 
was  that  tourists,  even  those  who  are  tired 
of  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ought  not  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  visit  Iceland,  unless  they  either 
are  interested  in  Scandinavian  literature 
and  history,  or  belong  to  that  happy  and 
youthful  class  which  enjoys  a  rough  life 
for  its  own  sake.  Life  in  Iceland  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  rough,  and  if  it  may  strengthen 
the  strong,  it  tries  too  severely  the  weak. 
But  he  who  does  not  fear  hardships,  and 
penetrates  the  desert  interior,  or  coasts  the 
wild  north-west,  may  rest  assured  that  he 
will  find  a  new  delight  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  island,  and  of  the 
island  itself  will  carry  away  an  ineffacea¬ 
ble  impression.  Ineffaceable,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  peculiar,  but  because  it  is  so 
simple ;  for  as  respects  nature,  it  is  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  unchangeable  present ;  as 
respects  man,  of  an  unreturning  past. 
Iceland  had  a  glorious  dawn,  and  has  lain 
in  twilight  ever  since ;  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  that  she  should  again  be  called  on  to 
play  a  part  in  European  history.  But  the 
brightness  of  that  dawn  can  never  fade  en¬ 
tirely  from  her  hills,  or  cease  to  ennoble 
the  humble  lives  of  her  people. — Comhill 
Magazine. 
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THE  REPLY  OF  ACHILLES  TO  THE  ENVOYS  OF  AGAMEMNON. 
BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


PREFACE. 

The  Greek  hexameter,  under  the  hand 
of  Homer,  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  flexible  of  all  known  metrical 
instruments.  Meeting  every  need,  sur¬ 
mounting  every  difficulty  as  it  proceeds,  it 
presents  to  our  view  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  varied  range  of  beauties.  For 
this  among  other  reasons  it  is  that  his 
translators,  as  I  am  but  too  conscious,  lag 
so  wofully  behind  him  :  they  have  no  ve¬ 
hicle  at  their  command  in  the  slightest 
degree  comparable  to  his.  They  may 
have  their  favorite  measures,  and  each  of 
them,  nowadays,  may  gallantly  break  a 
lance  for  his  own;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a 
Dutch  auction,  every  one  of  them  bidding 
downward  for  the  smallest  degree  of  fail¬ 
ure.  For  my  own  part,  with  reference  to 
this  business  of  rendering  Homer  in  an¬ 
other  tongue,  I  have  involuntarily  conceiv¬ 
ed  of  the  Poems  as  a  fortress  high-walled 
and  impregnable,  and  of  the  open  space 
around  as  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
his  Translators,  who  have  perished  in  their 
gallant  but  unsuccessful  eflbrts  to  scale  the 
walls. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  attempt  should  no  more  be  made. 
On  the  contrar}',  it  seems  that  if  any  such 
endeavor  can  carry  into  another  language, 
and  into  the  minds  of  those  who  speak  it, 
some  few  rays  of  light  not  before  transmit¬ 
ted,  the  attempt,  though  humble,  and  as 
to  the  chief  aim  ineffectual,  is  justified  by 
the  result. 

On  account,  however,  of  the  necessarily 
narrow  limits  of  success  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  there  is,  as  I  think,  more  to  be 
said  for  the  daring  and  celebrated  experi¬ 
ment  of  Pope,  than  could  have  been  urged 
in  justification  or  apology  if  he  had  b^n 
practising  upon  any  other  author.  He 
has  done  to  the  tex^  of  Homer  what  the 
French  Government  of  1848  said  it  would 
do  for  the  Treaty  of  Vienna — he  has  taken 
it  for  his  point  of  departure :  he  has  built 
upon  that  text,  line  by  line,  a  different, 
and  of  course  immeasurably  inferior,  but 
yet  a  remarkable  poem  of  his,  own,  into 
which  he  has  transfused  much  Homeric 
light.  Or  pierhaps  it  should  be  said  that 


casting  the  materials  of  Homer  into  the 
crucible  of  his  own  mind,  he  has  both 
njechanically  and  chemically  readjusted 
them,  and  has  produced  them  to  the  world 
in  a  mould,  and  with  a  tissue,  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  result,  however, 
IS  that,  while  his  is  perhaps  the  most  inex¬ 
act  and  licentious  translation  in  existence 
of  any  poem,  it  is  likewise  perhaps  the 
most  successful.  It  has  taken  a  place  in 
literature,  from  which  it  seems  reasonable 
to  prophesy  that  it  will  never  be  deposed. 
It  fastens  itself  alike  on  the  imagination 
and  the  ear,  both  of  childhood  and  of  ma¬ 
turity.  Was  there  ever  so  signal  a  testi¬ 
mony  rendered  to  the  power  of  a  work 
purporting  to  be  a  translation,  as  ’.  ^at  of 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  states,  in  his 
Autobiography,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  per¬ 
used  it  from  beginning  to  end  between 
twenty  and  thirty  times  !  Nor  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  a  contrast  more  discoura¬ 
ging  to  virtuous  drudgery,  than  that  which 
may  be  drawn  between  the  brilliant  litera¬ 
ry  libertinism  of  Pope,  and  the  patient  in¬ 
dustry  of  Voss — 

f)ui  verbum  verbo  curavit  reddere  fidus 
nterpres, 

who  assists  the  student  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  like  a  commentator ;  and 
whose  translation  is,.like  a  posthumous  cast, 
an  exact  image  of  the  Poem,  except  the 
life  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Speech  of  Achilles, 
the  version  of  Pope  is  throughout  polished, 
forcible,  and  splendid;  though  diffuse  in 
parts,  it  is  succinct  upon  the  whole,  and  it 
IS  full  of  an  interest  which  never  flags. 
But  the  main  question  is,  does  it  give  to 
the  English  reader  as  much  of  Homer, 
and  as  little  that  is  not  Homer,  as  the  case 
admits  ?  And  here  the  answer  must  be  in 
the  negative.  The  simplicity  and  tho¬ 
roughly  natural  directness  of  Homer’s  man¬ 
ner  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  per¬ 
vading  tone  of  exaggeration.  For  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  passion,  so  marked  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  is  substituted  an  uniform  Virgilian 
loftiness  of  march,  a  continuity  of  effort 
which  is  somewhat  like  a  strain.  Decla¬ 
mation,  made  to  run  all  through  the  pow¬ 
erful  sarcasm,  ^  much  weakens  its  effect. 
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At  the  same  time  a  liberty  reaching  to  law¬ 
lessness,  both  of  insertion  and  of  omission, 
may  be  observed.  For  the  careful  and 
stately  courtesy  of  the  introductory  verse, 
which  gives  Odysseus  his  full  titles,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  most  characteristic  epithet 
(TToXvfitjxnvo;),  is  substituted  the  single 
familiar  vocative  “  Ulysses”  (v.  307).  Ex¬ 
cept  as  to  the  one  word  “  to-morrow,” 
verse  357  is  skipped  over.  The  line, 
“  fighting  with  warriors  on  account  of 
wives  of  theirs,”  i.e.,  of  the  sons  of  Atreus 
(v.  327),  is  at  once  clipped,  enlarged,  and 
mistranslated,  into 

For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I 
braved, 

Her  wiv'cs,  her  infants,  by  my  labors  saved  ; 

As  if  Troy  had  been  an  invading  power. 
Into  the  simple  request  that  Phoinix  may 
remain  for  the  night,  to  sail  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  is  foisted  a  very  indifferent  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  still  vigorous  elder  : 

His  tedious  toils  and  hoaty  hairs  demand 
A  peaceful  death  in  Fhthia's  friendly  land. 

But  I  can  hardly  choose  a  better  testing 
passage  than  the  six  fine  lines  relating  to 
Thebes  : 

Not  all  proud  Thebes’  unrivaled  walls  contain. 
The  world's  ^reat  Empress  cn  the  Egyptian 
plain. 

That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand 
states. 

And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates. 
Two  iiundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars. 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars. 

Setting  aside  minor  variations  from  the 
text,  we  may  observe  that  it  makes  no 
mention  of  horsemen  at  all ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  second  and  third  of  these 
lines,  except  the  single  word  Egyptian, 
are  an  exaggerative  inteqxtlation.  Or 
take  the  line — 

The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass. 

But  Homer’s  is  not  brass,  nor  is  it 

shining ;  his  nSXioe  aidrjpog,  gray  iron,  is 
not  steel ;  and  hb  gold,  which  has  no  epi¬ 
thet  attached,  is  not  ruddy.  All  these 
errors,  except  the  common  misrendering  of 
chalcos,  are  Pope’s  own. 

These  observations  on  Pope,  which 
would  apply  to  his  version  very  extensive¬ 
ly,  are  in  truth  in  the  nature  of  an  apology 
for  treading  ground  once  trodden  by  so 
great  a  poet : 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Auruncae  flevit  alum¬ 
nus. 
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And  moreover  generally,  I  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  apologetic  tone  in  presenting  an 
effort,  which  may  possibly  be  censured 
both  as  ambitious  and  as  feeble.  One, 
however,  of  the  points,  in  which  Homer 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  least  worthily 
appreciated,  is  that  of  his  vast  oratorical 
power.  This  point  should  be  one  of 
special  interest  to  every  native  of  these  Is¬ 
lands  ;  because  that  oratorical  power  is 
not  vague  or  declamatpry,  but  lies  special¬ 
ly  in  the  line  of  debating  oratory — where 
complication  and  continuity  of  structure 
are  to  be  combined  with  promptitude  of 
conception  and  expression,  and  where 
every  word,  as  it  issues,  should  go  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  mark.  This  oratorical 
temperament  of  Homer  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  free  political  organization 
of  the  early  monarchies  of  Greece ;  and  it 
may  be  traced  even  in  some  expressions  of 
his  that  seem  casual,  and  perhaps  odd,  but 
that  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  truly  character¬ 
istic,  and  because  characteristic,  interesting. 
In  my  opinion,  the  stock  phra.se  of  trrea 
TTTeftofvra,  winged  words,  is  not  meant  to 
set  forth  the  slight  and  transitory  character 
of  human  speech,  which  so  commonly 

In  vento  et  rapidi  scribere  oportet  aquIL 

It  is  not  the  mere  feather,  but  the  wing, 
which  is  described.  It  is  not  a  random, 
but  a  carrying  force.  T'he  word  is  a  wea¬ 
pon,  and  bears  its  mission  through  the  air. 
So  again  in  the  quaint  remonstrance — 

noutv  rot  iTTOf  ^yev  fpKOf  oA/vruv  ; 

“  What  expression  is  this,  that  has  es¬ 
caped  the  barrier  of  your  teeth !”  The 
meaning  is,  “  You  have  let  slip  part  of 
your  treasure,  you  have  misused  a  mighty 
instrument,  you  have  wa.stetl  power  :  what 
should  have  l>een  a  great  thing,  you  have 
made  a  mean  thing.”  It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  proofs  of  the  high  estimate  in 
Homer’s  rrfind  of  the  faculty  of  organised 
speech.  I  will  add  only  two  or  three  easy 
illustrations.  One  is,  that  the  epithet  of 
sptaking  men,  which  he  so  frequently  em¬ 
ploys,  is  not  with^him,  as  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  h«  with  us,  a  commonplace :  it  de- 
jscribes  man  by  the  attribute  which  was  for 
our  Poet  not  only  the  most  obviously  cha¬ 
racteristic,  but  also  of  one  the  very  noblest. 
Next,  the  gorgeous  epithet  Kvdiavnpa, 
glory-giving  (but  this  rendering  is  weak), 
is  jealously  confined  by  Homer  to  the  two 
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arenas,  the  only  two  in  which  man  could 
then  grow  great — the  Battle  and  the 
Assembly.  Lastly,  when  the  Horse  of 
Achilles  speaks  by  a  special  gift,  this  is 
felt  to  be  such  a  violation  of  the  natural 
order  (how  different  were  the  conceptions 
of  the  Oriental  tales),  that  the  Erinfis,  or 
Vindicatress,  promptly  interferes,  and  ar¬ 
rests  the  action  of  the  voice.  (II.  xix.  418.) 

As  debating  oratory  is  distinguished  by 
thecloseness  and  minuteness  of  its  applica¬ 
tions,  so  perhaps  for  the  fujl  appreciation  of 
its  exhibition  in  the  Poems,  and  especially, 
in  the  Iliad,  is  required  that  close  and  mi¬ 
nute  handling  of  the  text  which,  until  recent 
times,  was  almost  unknown,  and  in  which 
we  are  still  so  greatly  deficient.  Hence 
it  may  be  that  our  translators  in  general 
seem  neither  to  have  caught,  nor  to  have 
been  caught  by,  the  specific  character  and 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Homeric 
speaking.  They  commonly  seem  to  plod 
or  gallop,  as  the  case  may  be,  alike  through 
the  Speeches  and  the  ordinary  text ;  as 
if  such  marvelous  efforts,  as  the  finest 
among  them  must  be  held  to  exhibit,  were 
after  all  part  indeed  of  the  15,711  lines  of 
the  Poem,  and  were  nothing  more.  But 
in  the  great  speeches,  a  spirit  seems  to 
seize  the  Bard  which,  according  to  the 
grand  expression  of  Longinus,  if>oij3xi^ei 
Tov;  koyovg — we  seem  to  have  the  fire 
among  the  ships  carried  into  the  Poet’s 
mind.  In  lifting  thus  high  the  standard 
of  trial,  I  may  be  preparing  my  own 
doom  ;  but  I  think  there  may  be  a  better 
chance  of  seizing  and  presenting  the  speci¬ 
fic  character  of  one  among  these  orations, 
when  it  is  approached  singly,  and  its  ele¬ 
vation  can  in  some  degree  be  measured, 
than  when  it  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  course, 
and  approached  upon  the  level. 

I'o  the  speech  of  which  a  version  is  here 
offered,  I  have  prefixe<i  a  title  as  “  The 
Reply  of  Achilles.”  And  what  a  Reply  ! 
I  know  not  where  to  look  for  jts  equal,  in 
comprehensiveness,  in  force,  in  splendor, 
in  sarcasm,  and  in  subtlety. 

Something,  however,  has  to  be  said  as 
to  the  normal  groundwork  of  such  a 
Speech,  in  order  to  secure  its  due  appre¬ 
ciation.  If  I  admit  that  Revenge  is  its 
dominant  idea  and  aim,  I  seem  to  give  up 
the  case,  so  far  as  moral  elevation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  here  I  come  upon  two  main 
causes  of  misunderstanding,  which  must  be 
brought  into  clear  view.  First,  we  suffer 
from  the  inveterate  habit  of  judging  Ho- 
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mer,  not  from  himself,  but  through  the 
later  tradition.  Secondly,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Christianity  has  practically 
shifted  the  poles  of  human  life,  and  h^s 
brought  down  all  the  passions  associated 
with  pride  to  a  different  and  lower  level. 

In  the  later  tradition,  the  Wrath  of 
Achilles  is  a  hard  and  brutal,  if  not  a  sor¬ 
did  wrath ;  einbotlying  'a  keen  insatiable 
vindictiveness,  and  nothing  else.  But,  in 
the  Iliad,  Achilles  has  the  deepest  heart, 
and  the  most  refined  and  courteous  man¬ 
ners,  united  with  his  tremendous  energy  of 
passion.  And  the  Wrath,  which  only  by 
its  excess  becomes  wrongful,  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  reaction  against  wrong. 

.\nd  here  I  come  upon  the  change, 
which  Christianity  has  wrought.  From 
the  time  when  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind 
on  the  one  hand  glorified  humility,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  forgiveness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  promulgated  definitely  and  clearly 
to  the  world  at  large  the  doctrine  of  a  rul¬ 
ing  and  a  reckoning  Deity,  Revenge’s  oc¬ 
cupation  has  been  gone,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  not  noble  but  simply  bad  and  base. 
But  in  the  days  when  the  veil  had  not  been 
lifted,  and  the  belief  in  the  Providential 
order  was  but  weak  and  vague,  each  man 
was  for  himself  the  vindicator  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  order  :  and  those  can  never  understand 
Achilles  or  the  Iliad  who  do  not  keep  this 
great  law  of  his  action  in  view.  The  fine 
gold  of  a  strong  determination  to  uphold 
the  law  of  right  against  a  base  and  sordid, 
as  well  as  a  violent  invasion,  is  not  the  less 
truly  precious,  because  to  it  there  adheres 
some  merely  human  dross.* 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  which  forms  the  framework 
of  tlie  Si)eech.  The  Achaian  force,  in  the 
absence  of  Achilles  from  the  field,  has 
suffered  heavily,  is  driven  back  upon  the 
ships,  and,  at  a  melancholy  nightfall,  an¬ 
ticipates  for  the  morrow  a  renewed,  which' 
may  be  also  a  fatal,  attack.  An  Embassy 
to  the  quarters  of  Achilles  is  decided  on. 
Ajax  and  Odysseus  are  chosen  to  be  the 
Envoys,  as  being  the  two  Chiefs  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  mighty  warrior ;  Ajax 
probably  on  the  two  grounds,  first,  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  secondly,  of  a  valor  signal 
and  splendid,  but  cast  in  a  mould  of  blunt 
and  almost  animal  simplicity,  which  can 

*  Perhaps  the  finest  case  of  revenge  in  our 
English  literature  is  that  of  Othello ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  remark  that  he  is  a  Moor. 
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in  no  possible  way  vie  with  that  of  his 
great  cousin ;  Odysseus,  because  a  man 
with  the  mind  of  Achilles  could  not  but  do 
homage  to  the  one  transcendant  Intellect 
•  of  the  Army. 

They  find  Achilles  in  his  encampment, 
singing  the  feats  of  bygone  heroes  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  which  he  had  reserved 
from  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Efe’tion. 
After  a  courteous  welcome,  and  the  usual 
preliminary  entertainment,  business  is 
opened  by  Odysseus  in  a  long  and  a  most 
skillful  speech. 

Beginning  with  a  health  to  Achilles,  and 
an  allusion  to  his  liberal  hospitality,  he 
I  proceeds  to  present  a  touching  contrast  in 
the  dismal  condition  of  the  Army.  He 
exhorts  the  great  hero  to  interpose  before 
it  shall  be  too  late.  Afraid  of  assuming 
directly  the  office  of  a  censor,  he  ingenious¬ 
ly  introduces  a  tale,  according  to  which 
Peleus  had  admonished  his  son,  when 
about  to  set  forth,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  his  own  haughty  overweening 
spirit.  Following  up  this  adroit  stroke, 
and  reckoning  on  its  effect,  he  proceeds  to 
detail  in  imposing  series  the  gifts  offered 
by  Agamemnon  (ix.  263-99)  5  offer¬ 
ed,  we  must  remember,  without  any  con¬ 
fession  of  his  fault,  such  as  at  the  final  Re¬ 
conciliation  he  has  to  offer  ^11.  xix.  134- 
j  9).  In  them  is  of  course  included  the 
restoration  of  Briseis;  and  there  is  ad¬ 
ded  a  proposal  that  he  shall  choose, 

I  among  the  three  daughters  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign,  whichever  of  them  he  prefers  to  be 
his  wife.  Having  thus  by  varied  means 
done  all  he  can  to  soften  the  obdurate 
soul,  he  makes  his  final  appeal  (300-5) 

,  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Chiefs  and  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at 
large,  whom  Achilles  ought  to  distinguish 
from  the  guilty  King ;  and  makes  it,  lastly, 
in  the  name  of  the  rich  prize,  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Hector,  which  is  sure 
to  be  his,  inasmuch  as  that  warior  will 
now,  such  is  his  present  daring,  not  fear  to 
come  into  the  way  of  danger, 
r  That  wrathful  Achilles,  of  whom  some 
conceive  only  as  of  a  big  spoiled  child, 
has  reined  himself  in  during  this  prolonged 
address ;  and  now,  opening  the  sluices  of 
his  eloquence,  meets  Odysseus  at  every 
turn,  and  beats  him  with  his  own  arms. 
First,  disclaiming  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric 
and  blasting  liars  as  with  a  thunderbolt, 
he  slily  hits  at  his  astute  opponent  by  set- 
New  Series. — Vol.  XX.,  No.  i 


ting  forth  the  merits  of  truth  and  directness 
in  speech  (I.).  He  then  sets  out  the  case 
in  a  homely,  business-like,  matter-of-fact 
way  (II.)  :  how  can  it  answer  to  him,  as  a 
rational  man,  to  have  all  the  work  and 
none  of  the  pay ;  his  energies  tasked  to 
their  utmost,  and  then  their  great  results 
overlooked  in  the  day  of  distribution  ? 

Nay,  not  only  overlooked,  but  while  all 
other  prizes  are  respected,  he  has  been, 
foully  robbed  of  his.  And  here  he  comes 
in  contact  with  the  topic  which  sets  his 
soul  on  fire.  They  who  tore  this  prize,  a 
woman,  from  him,  are  the  very  same  who, 
for  a  woman’s  sake,  in  whom  they  were 
interested,  have  called  all  the  children  of 
Hellas  to  war  and  to  banishment  from 
home  (III.).  Is  it  possible  to  deal  with 
men  on  sucn  terms  ?  He  at  least  will  not, 
now  that  he  knows  them :  “  forewarned  is 
forearmed.”  And  why,  he  asks  with  sting¬ 
ing  sarcasm,  should  Agamemnon  want 
Achilles,  when  he  has  been  able  to  build 
and  dig  and  fortify  so  much  without  him  ? 

But,  as  the  appeal  of  Odysseus  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  forwardness  of  Hector,  he  is 
now  reminded  how  little  forward  Hector 
was  when  Achilles  used  to  take  the  field. 

In  this  state  of  things  he  will  depart 
next  morning  (IV.).  Moreover,  Odysse¬ 
us  may  come  and  see  him  go,  if  he  likes ! 

And  on  the  whole,  he  will  be  able  to  get 
on  very  well,  in  peace,  at  home.  Such  is 
the  message  he  has  to  send ;  and  he  de¬ 
sires  it  may  be  given  publicly  before  the 
Achaian  Chiefs,  that  their  indignation  too 
may  be  at  length  aroused.  This  is  his  ad¬ 
mirable,  not  too  sharply  piointed  answer,  to 
the  appeal  of  Odysseus  on  behalf  of  the 
Army  apart  from  Agamemnon.  In  ex-  • 
pressing  the  hope  that  their  indignation 
may  be  awakened,  he  reminds  them  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  stirred  before,  when 
they  stood  by  in  silence,  and  saw  him  foully 
wronged. 

All  this  time  he  keeps  pent  up  within 
him  a  torrent  of  passion.  He  had  passed 
through  one  climax  of  emotion,  when  it 
found  vent  in  the  contrast  between  his  case 
with  Briseis,  and  the  case  of  the  Atridai 
with  Helen.  He  had  closed  the  door 
again  ;  but  the  flood  rolled  and  swelled 
within  him  ;  and,  as  it  rises,  he  is  reduced 
in  the  effort  of  repression,  to  abrupt  and 
broken  sentences  (vv.  370-7).  He  sums 
up  as  to  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  dis¬ 
missing  him  with  lofty  scorn ;  and  then  he . 
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arrives  at  his  other  climax,  in  touching  on 
the  proffered  Gifts  (V.  VI.).  The  won¬ 
derful  lines  which  follow  form  the  second 
climax  of  the  Speech  ;  and  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  are,  in  very  truth,  the  two  summits 
of  Parnassus.  But  still,  while  the  Wrath 
rushes  in  streams  of  scorching  lava,  the 
subaltern  .action  of  sarcasm  has  its  climax 
too.  The  word  BasiUus,  which  we  ren- 
•der  King,  is  one  of  singularly  distinctive 
force  and  emphasis  in  the  Iliad.  In  the 
great  contention  of  the  First  Book  (v.  i86), 
Agamemnon  had  reminded  Achilles  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  station.  And  it  was 
his  boast  and  claim  to  be  more  royal,  more 
a  King  than  other  chiefs.  (^11.  ix.  69,  i6o.) 
In  this  hour  of  his  exulting  resentment 
Achilles  remembers  all  this,  without  too 
pointedly  showing  his  remembrance,  and 
suggests  that  Agamemnon  shall  confer  the 
honor  of  the  proposed  alliance  not  on  him 
but  on  some  other  Achaian,  who  is  more  a 
king  than  he. 

He  had  met  the  sad  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  invading  army  by  indica¬ 
tions  that  it  was  likely  to  be  worse  ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  replied  to  the  insinuation 
of  Odysseus,  so  dexterously  conveyed,  re¬ 
specting  his  haughty  and  unruly  spirit. 
This  he  now  proceeds  to  do  by  drawing 
a  domestic  picture  (VII.)  of  a  marriage 
for  himself  at  home ;  this  is'all,  he  says, 
that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  his  haughty,  his 
unruly  mind  (VIII.) ;  so  that,  in  the  midst 
of  towering  pride  and  over-boiling  passion 
he  is  enabled  ;to  take  credit  for  a  quiet, 
unambitious,  and  contented  disposition. 
So  the  close  of  the  Speech  is  marked  by  a 
gradual  but  rapid  fall  of  temperature.  He 
•  advises  that  all  should  do  as  he  does,  all 
go  home,  and  spare  themselves  what  may 
be  the  chance  of  utter  ruin,  and  must  be 
at  best  ineffectual  pains.  He  again  refers 
the  business  of  extrication  from  the  dilem¬ 
ma  to  the  Chiefs  in  general,  who,  by  a 
blameworthy  silence,  had  been  its  cause, 
and  then,  as  if  to  show  how  completely  he 
is  reined  in,  he  ends  by ’a  courteous  invita¬ 
tion  to  his  friend  and  old  tutor  Phoinix  to 
be  his  guest  for  the  night,  and  accompany 
him  homeward  on  the  morrow  ;  that  is, 
if  he  be  wholly  willing,  for,  as  to  constraint, 
such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  speech  itself ;  or 
so  much  or  so  little  of  it,  as  can  be  seen 
in  my  translation. 


THE  REPLY  OF  ACHILLES. 

I. 

God-bom  offspring  of  Laertes, 

Warrior  rich  in  all  resource  :  ” 

It  behoves  me  now  in  answer 
Out  to  speak  my  blunt  discourse ; 
How  I  mean,  and  how  ’twill  happen, 

Be  it  well,  or  be ’t  amiss ; 

That  ye  buzz  no  more  about  me. 

One  from  that  man,  one  from  this. 

For  I  hate  with  perfect  hatred. 

Hate  him  like  the  gates  of  Hell, 

Who  within  him  one  thought  harbors. 
While  his  lips  another  tell. 

Not  so  mine.  I  plainly  utter 
What  I  truly  hold  for  best. 

Nor,  I  trow,  will  Agamemnon 

Nor  the  Chieftians,  move  my  breast. 

II. 

Pitilessly  warring  alway 
On  the  foe,  it  likes  me  not. 

He  that  fights  with  might  and  main,  and 
He  that  tarries,  one  their  lot. 

Equal  honor  crowns  the  caitiff 
And  the  brave.  The  busiest  fare 
As  the  sluggard  ;  death  befalls  them. 

With  the  herd  in  all  I  share 
Save  the  battle’s  daily  peril. 

And  the  soul  that  in  me  bleeds. 

As  the  bird,  with  all  she  gat  hers. 

Still  her  callow  offspring  feeds. 
Careless  though  her  pliglit  be  evil. 

Ill  her  plight  and  sharp  her  needs ; 
Even  so  I,  times  unnumbered, 

Wore  my  sleepless  nights  away. 

And  in  fight  from  mom  till  nightfall 
Spent  as  oft  the  bloody  day ; 

All  to  win  for  them  a  woman. 

Men,  and  brave  men,  smiting  down. 
Peopled  cities  twelve,  with  vessels. 
Seawards  have  I  overthrown : 

Inland,  over  deep-loamed  Troib, 

Have  I  sacked  eleven  more. 

Well ;  the  heaps  of  precious  chattels. 
Won  from  each  I  ever  bore 
For  a  gift  to  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus.  He,  that  still 
Lagged  beside  the  wingM  vessels. 

Took  them  with  a  ready  will. 

Some  assigned  to  Kings  and  Chieftains, 
But  the  most  himself  retained. 

Every  King  and  every  Chieftain, 

All  he  got  he  holds  it  still ; 
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Me,  alone  of  the  Achaians 
Me,  to  plunder  was  his  will, 

And  he  holds  the  wife  I  cherished : 

Let  his  greed,  then,  have  its  fill. 

III. 

Ay  ;  but  why  should  we  Argeians 
Wage  with  Troy  the  deadly  war  ? 
Why  did  he,  the  Son  of  Atreus, 

Bring  the  gathered  folk  from  far  ? 

Is  it  not  for  bright-haired  Helen, 

Trojan  with  Achaian  strives  ? 

What !  Of  speaking  men,  do  none,  save 
Sons  of  Atreus,  love  their  wives  ? 
Every  good  man,  every  steadfast. 

Loves  and  cares  for  his  ;  so  her 
.  Loved  I  from  my  soul,  and  cherished. 
War-won  captive  though  she  were. 
Since,  tlien,  he  hath  once  entrapped  me. 
When  he  seized  my  prize  amain. 

Let  him  try  no  more,  Odysseus. 

Now,  I  know  him.  'Tis  in  vain. 

Let  him  rather  with  thy  counsel. 

And  the  Kings,  thy  brethren,  search 
How  he  best  may  from  the  vessels 
Ward  thefoeman’s  blazing  torch. 

Nay,  but  he  had  wrought  without  me 
Much  and  well.  His  wall  he  made, 
Dug  his  broad  deep  foss  around  it. 

In  the  foss  his  palisade 
Firmly  set.  Yet  all  too  feeble 
Murderous  Hector’s  sweep  to  stay ; 
Who,  so  long  as  with  th’  Achaians 
I,  Achilles,  faced  the  fray. 

Never  cared  to  bring  the  battle 
From  the  sheltering  walls  away. 
Scarcely  to  the  Skaian  gateway 
And  the  oak  his  sally  made; 

There  once  met  me,  and  mine  onset 
Nearly  with  his  life  he  paid. 

IV. 

Now  ’tis  changed.  With  royal  Hector, 
Mark,  I  combat  not  again. 

But,  to  Zeus  and  all  Immortals 
Victims  first  devoutly  slain, 

I  to-morrow  charge  my  vessels. 

Haul  and  launch  them  on  the  main. 
Thou  may’st  see  them — if  thou  wiliest. 
If  thou  car’st  for  such  a  sight — 

Over  Helle’s  swarming  waters 
Bound  along  in  morning’s  light. 

And  their  crews  of  hardy  rowers 
Ply  the  oar  with  eager  might. 

Then  if  great  Ennosigaios* 

*  One  of  the  titles  or  names  of  Poseidon  ; 
signifying  Shaker  of  the  Earth.  .  .  _ 


Grant  good  passage  o’er  the  foam. 
Three  short  days  will  serve  to  bring  me 
To  my  fruitful  Phthian  home. 

Wealth  abides  me  there,  that,  hither 
Senseless  drawn,  I  left  in  store : 

More  of  gold  and  ruddy  copper, 
Slender-waisted  women  more. 

Iron  gray,  I  carry  with  me ; 

All  that  lot  had  given  before. 

But  my  prize !  that  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus,  Lord,  assigned. 
Insolent  he  ravished  from  me. 

Therefore,  tell  him  all  my  mind 
In  the  face  of  all,  I  charge  thee. 

Indignation  so  shall  rise 
In  the  soul  of  each  Achaian, 

If  again  his  tricks  he  tries. — 

Truly  he  is  ever  clad  in 

Shamelessness. — Dog,  though  he  be, 
Look  me  in  the  face  he  dares  not. — 

I  forswear  his  company 
Both  in  counsel  and  in  action. — 

Once  he  duped,  once  wrought  me  ill ; 
Words  of  his  no  more  can  cheat  me. — 
Long  enough  he  works  his  will. 

Pass  he  to  his  doom ;  for  surely 
Zeus  hath  done  his  wits  to  naught. 
And  in  sum,  I  hate  his  presents ; 

Him  I  prize  not  at  a  groat. 

V. 

Gave  he  ten  times,  gave  he  twenty 
What  he  gives,  it  would  be  vain;  , 
If  the  wealth  of  all  the  wealthiest 
To  appease  me  he  could  rain ; 

Could  Orchomenos,  could  Thebai 
Their  inflowing  riches  yield ; 

Egypt’s  Thebai,  in  whose  mansions 
Matchless  treasures  lie  concealed. 
And  she  boasts  an  hundred  portals. 

And  from  every  portal  wide 
Twice  an  hundred  horsbd  chariots 
Twice  an  hundred  warriors  guide. 

Ay,  and  were  his  offerings  countless. 
Like  the  dust  and  like  the  sand. 

Not  by  them  should  Agamemnon 
Win  my  soul  to  his  command. 

Of  the  biting  shame  he  did  me 
Till  the  price  in  full  be  got. 

VI. 

With  a  child  of  Agamemnon, 

Son  of  Atreus,  wed  I  not. 

If  with  golden  Aphrodite 
She  can  match  for  Beauty’s  prize ; 

If  with  flashing-eyed  Athene 
In  her  skill  of  toil  she  vies; 
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No,  not  then  will  I  espouse  her. 

Let  him  some  Achaian  try, 

That  is  nearer  to  his  lilting, 

And  is  more  a  King  than  I 

VII. 

Should  the  kindly  Gods  deliver 
And  my  safe  returning  grant, 

Peleus  will  be  there,  to  find  me 
And  to  give  the  wife  I  want, 

Bevies  of  Achaian  maidens 
Hellas,  ay  and  Phthia,  bear. 

Sprung  from  chiefs  the  b^t  and  bravest. 
Wardens  of  their  cities  fair. 

I  can  surely,  if  so  please  me. 

Make  a  loving  bridal  there. 

VIII. 

•  Yes;  that  haughty  mind  within  me 
hluch  inclines  at  home  to  wed, 

•  And  with  fitting  mate  united, 

Partner  of  my  lawful  bed. 

Live  at  ease  upon  the  riches 
That  mine  aged  Sire  did  gain. 

•  WTiat  is  all  this  flourished*  City, 

All  the  gates  of  Troy  contain. 

Were  it  as  in  peace  she  boasted. 

Ere  Achaians  crossed  the  main ; 
What  is  all,  that  great  Apollo, 

Archer  Phoibos,  safely  locks 
In  his  stone-built  fane’s  recesses. 

Mid  the  beetling  Pythian  rocks. 
Weighed  against  a  life  ?  A  foray 
Oxen  yields,  and  fleshy  flocks ; 

Store  of  caldrons,  traffic  earns,  and 
Many  a  crest  of  chestnut  horse ; 

But  the  soul  of  man  returns  not. 

Not  by  bargain,  not  by  force. 


Once  it  passes  from  the  gateway 
Of  his.  lips. — My  mother  saith 
(Thetis,  Goddess,  silver-footed,) 

■  That  unto  the  bar  of  D.eath 
Either  Fate  of  twain  may  bear  me. 

Home  shfll  never  greet  mine  eyes. 

If  I  still  beleaguer  Ilios; 

Yet  my  glory  never  dies. 

But,  if  homeward  I  betake  me 
To  my  own  dear  land  again. 

Perishes  my  wealth  of  Glory 

From  the  thoughts  and  lips  of  men  ; 
Only,  Death’s  dark  goal  receding. 
Length  of  days  shall  crown  me 
then, — 

Yea,  for  all  it  is  my  counsel, 

Travel  homeward  o’er  the  wave ; 
Never  shall  ye  see  an  ending. 

Since  that,  Ilion’s  height  to  save. 
Wakeful  Zeus  his  hand  outstretches ; 
And  its  folk  is  waxen  brave.  . 

IX. 

Go  then,  tell  the  news  ye  carry, 

Speak  as  only  Elders  can. 

To  the  Chiefs  of  the  Achaians; 

Bid  them  shape  another  plan. 

And  a  better,  which  may  save  them. 
Fleet  and  men  alike,  from  bale, 
ThrongW  by  the  shapely  Vessels;* 
Seeing  this  may  nought  avail 
Which  they  fashioned;  I  resenting 
Still.  For  Phoinix,  I  would  pray 
Let  him  bide  with  me  till  morning. 
Then  to  his  dear  land  away 
In  my  ships,  if  so  it  likes  him, 

Free  to  go,  or  free  to  stay. 
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Every  class  of  the  great  Animal  King¬ 
dom  contains  two  or  three  species  which, 
by  the  singularity  of  their  structure  and 
habits,  are  entitled  to  be  numbered  among 
the  wonders  of  natural  history ;  but  there 
is  perhaps  no  class  which  can  boast  of  so 
many  cmious  examples  as  that  which 
comprehends  the  finny  tribes  of  sea,  lake, 
and  river.  Of  these,  there  are  none  more 
remarkable  than  the  so-called  Musical 
Fishes  of  the  East  and  West,  the  Blind 


*  “  Out — through  the  fresh  and  flourished 
lusty  vale.”  From  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Dunbar,  “The  Merle  and  the  Nightingale.” 


Fishes  of  North  America,  and  the  Volca¬ 
no  Fish  of  the  Andes. 

If  there  is  one  common  characteristic 
of  all  marine  animals  more  marked  than 
another,  it  is  their  absolute  silence,  or,  to 
coin  a  new  word,  voicelessness.  The  one 
exception  to  this,  and  we  believe  it  is 
only  an  apparent  exception,  is  the  Musical 
Fish.  It  is  found  along  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States ;  in 

*  I  have  advisedly  adopted  this  rendering  of 
as  referring  to  the  shaped  and 
finished  or  “  carven”  form  of  the  ship  rather 
than  to  its  context.  It  is  surely  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  later  uses  of  the  word. 
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the  West  Indies ;  and  on  the  tropical  coasts 
of  South  America ;  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
in  the  muddy  creeks  on  the  shores  of  In¬ 
dia;  around  Ceylon;  and  along  the  coasts 
and  in  the  wide  rivers  of  Burmah,  and  the 
great  island  of  Borneo.  These  are  the  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  its  existence  is  recorded, 
but  it  probably  has  even  a  wider  range, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  all  the  sub-tropical  seas.  Its  music 
is  only  heard  at  night,  or  in  the  evening 
after  the  sun  has  set;  and  particular  siiots, 
often  of  very  limited  extent,  seem  to  be 
haunted  by  the  fish,  for  on  sailing  away 
from  them,  the  sound  becomes  inaudible, 
and,  on  returning,  it  is  heard  again.  The 
accounts  of  it  given  by  travelers  agree  as 
to  the  main  features  of  the  facts,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  differ  in  some  de¬ 
tails.  The  sound  always  seems  to  come 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  long 
notes,  low  and  clear,  and  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  who  heard 
it  in  1848  at  Chilka  Lake,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  ‘  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a 
musical  chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of 
a  wine-glass  when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by 
a  wet  finger  ....  not  one  sus¬ 
tained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  •  tiny 
sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself, 
the  sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  low¬ 
est  bass.’  Other  and  later  visitors  to  the 
same  spot  Hhve  given  a  very  similar  ac¬ 
count  of  their  experience  there.  The  fish 
seem,  indeed,  to  abound  off  the  Cingalese 
coast,  and  they  have  been  met  with  out  at 
sea  in  deep  water  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  from  Colombo.  This  strange  music 
has  been  heard,  too,  in  the  muddy  creeks 
near  Salsette  and  Bombay,  and  at  Vizaga- 
patam  and  along  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
Other  travelers  record  having  listened  to 
the  Musical  Fishes  on  a  calm  night  among 
the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  off 
the  Burmese  coast,  and  in  fresh  water  in 
the  Sarumoth  River  in  Borneo.  Of  these, 
some  say  the  sound  was  a  prolonged  note, 
rising  and  falling  like  the  strains  of  an 
iEolian  harp ;  others  compare  it  to  music 
borne  on  the  wind  from  a  distant  shore ; 
and  with  others,  again,  it  was  a  droning, 
drowsy  sound,  all  of  one  pitch,  and  seem¬ 
ing  not  only  to  rise  from  the  water,  but  to 
fill  all  the  calm  air  around.  The  accounts 
of  travelers  in  America  are  to  the  same 
effect  M.  de  Thoron  heard  the  sound  in 
the  Bay  of  Pailon  in  Ecuador,  and  in  the 


river  Mataj6,  and  he  compares  it  to  that 
of  a  church-organ  heard  outside  the  door 
of  a  building,  when  the  notes  become 
mingled  and  indistinct.  The  fish,  \j’hich 
is  there  called  by  the  natives  Siren  or 
Musico,  begins  its  song  about  sunset,  and 
continues  it  through  the  night.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  visited  the  caves 
of  the  Bacos  Islands  near  Trinidad,  where 
the  Musical  Fish  abound,  describes  the 
‘  song  ’  as  a  ‘simple  drumming,  or  like  the 
noise  of  a  steamer  letting  off  steam.  This 
appears  to  be  a  correct  description  of  the 
sound  of  the  West  Indian  and  North 
American  varieties,  for  there  the  fish  has 
received  the  unpoetical  name  of  the 
Drum,  the  Drummer,  or,  worst  of  all,  the 
Grunts.  The  varieties  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Pacific  are,  however,  capable 
of  something  more  than  this,  and  are  well 
deserving  of  their  title  of  Musical  Fishes. 

What  fish  it  is  that  produces  those 
sounds  is,  as  yet,  more  than  uncertain. 
It  is  indeed  a  question  of  some  difficulty 
to ,  determine.  American  naturalists  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  Musical  Fish  of 
their  eastern  coasts,  and  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  is  a  large  fish,  known  to  zoologists  as 
the  fbgonias  chromis.  It  grows  to  a 
length  of  about  five  feet,  and  swims  about 
in  shoals.  In  its  gullet  there  are  three 
movable  plates,  covered  with  large  teeth, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  action  of 
these  that  produces  the  drumming  sound. 
Of  course,  any  thing  like  a  real  voice 
would  be  an  impossibility;  but  the  least 
noise  travels  a  great  way  under  water,  and 
would  be  heard  distinctly  by  any  one  on 
its  surface.  The  Cingalese  at  Chilka 
Lake  told  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  that  the 
singers  there  were  shell-fish,  and  he  him¬ 
self  inclined  to  the  same  opinion ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  very  improbable  that  it  is 
so.  Other  writers  have  suggested  that 
the  musician  is  a  fish  furnished  with  a 
sucking  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  attach  itself  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  and  that  its  musical  instrument  is 
the  row  of  suckers  on  its  head.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  evidence  to  support 
this  theory.  The  fact,  that  by  applymg 
the  ear  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  the  volume 
of  the  sound  is  increased,  proves  nothing ; 
for,  of  course,  in  any  case,  the  timber,  by 
its  superior  conducting  power,  would  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect ;  moreover,  the  music  has 
been  heard  in  places  where  no  sucking- 
fish  has  ever  been  seen  or  caught.  The 
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fishermen  at  Salsette,  near  Bombay,  attri¬ 
bute  the  pKJwer  to  a  small  fish  very  like 
the  common  perch ;  and  those  at  the  Bay 
of  Pailon  say  that  it  is  a  white  fish  with 
bluifh  spots  on  the  back,  and  about  ten 
inches  long,  which  they  catch  on  the  spot 
during  the  performance.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  that  the  mere  hooking  of  a  fish 
near  the  boat  can  afford  very  little  infor¬ 
mation,  for  it  might  have  been  swimming 
near  the  surface,  while  the  real  performers 
were  feeding  quietly  at  the  bottom.  Our 
impression  is,  that  there  are,  at  least,  two 
species  of  Musical  Fish — one,  the  Phogo- 
nias  of  North  America  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  capable  only  of  the  monotonous 
drumming  described  by  Professor  Kings¬ 
ley;  the  other,  a  species  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  and  possibly  never  yet  captured. 
This  Musical  Fish,  which  has  been  heard 
alike  in  salt,  brackish,  and  fresh  water, 
probably,  like  so  many  others,  ascends 
the  rivers  at  certain  periods  to  spawn.  It 
is  found  both  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  all 
through  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  doabt- 
Iqss,  it  exists  also  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  thus  has  an  unbroken  range 
from  the  shores  of  India  to  those  of  Ecua¬ 
dor. 

Stranger  still  are  the  Blind  Fishes  of 
North  America,  which  dwell  all  their  lives 
in  the  utter  darkness  of  subterranean 
rivers,  where  sight  would  be  useless  to 
them,  and  a  beautiful  development  of  the 
sense  of  touch  therefore  takes  its  place. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  great  tract  of  country 
which  yields  abundant  supplies  of  coal, 
and  underlying  these  coal-baring  strata 
there  is  a  vast  system  of  limestone  rocks. 
These  are  traversed^  by  hollow  veins,  fis¬ 
sures,  and  caves,  through  many  of  which 
flow  underground  streams,  forming  here 
and  there  miniature  lakes.  It  is  in  these 
dark  waters  that  the  Blind  Fish  are  found. 
In  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
there  are  four  species  of  these  singular 
creatures.  These  are  known  as  the  Am- 
blyopsis*  spelaus,\  and  its  ally,  the  Typh- 
luHiys\  subterraneus,  which  are  totally 
blind ;  and  two  other  varieties,  the  Cholo- 
gaster  comutus,  and  the  Chologasier  Agas- 
sizii,  which  are  partially  so.  The  Ambly- 

*  From  Greek  amblys,  dull,  and  apsis,  sight. 

JFrom  Greek  spteiaios,  cave-dwelling. 

From  Greek  typhlos,  blind,  and  ickthys,  a 
fish. 
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opsis  and  Typhluthys  resemble  each  other 
very  closely,  the  chief  difference  between 
them  being,  that  the  former  is  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  latter.  The  Amblyop- 
sis  is  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and 
perfectly  white  and  colorles.s.  The  eyes 
are  imperfect  and  sightless;  indeed,  they 
can  only  be  found  by  removing  the  thick 
skin  w'hich  covers  and  conceals  them. 
But  another  sense  performs  their  office  : 
all  over  the  head  are  minute  papillae  or 
feelers,  communicating  by  nerves  with  the 
brain ;  and  so  delicate  are  these  new  or¬ 
gans,  that  the  slight  movement  of  the 
water  round  them,  as  another  fish  swims 
by,  is  enough  toi  indicate  to  the  Amblyop- 
sis  how  far  distant  it  is,  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tion;  and  it  darts  ujjon  and  seizes  it  as 
easily  as  a  pike  captures  its  prey  in  a  sun¬ 
lit  nver.  The  little  Chologasitrs  possess 
imperfect  sight,  indeed  they  have  been 
found  living  in  wet  ditches  in  the  fields  of 
the  Southern  States;  but  in  the  caves  it  is 
useless  to  them,  and  the  Amblyopsis  feels 
for  them  in  the  dark,  and  hunts  them 
down  with  perfect  ease  and  certainty. 
Probably,  there  is  in  the  whole  range  of 
natural  history,  nothing  more  wonbrful 
than  this  development  of  a  new  sense  by 
the  ^shes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Our  third  example,  the  Volcano  Fish,  is 
remarkable  more  oq  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  sometimes  found, 
than  of  any  great  peculiarit);  of  structure. 
This  fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  of  the 
mountain  lakes  on  the  slopes  of  the  An¬ 
des,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Pregna- 
dilla,  and  zoologists  have  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  Arges  Cyclopum.  The  fish  is 
small  in  size;  the  head  is  large  and  round,' 
with  prominent  eyes  and  a  long  tentacle 
on  either  side.  From  this  the  body  tapers 
away  to  the  tail,  which  is  broad  and 
forked.  The  dorsal  fin  extends  along  al¬ 
most  the  entire  length  of  the  back,  and 
the  ventral  and  pectoral  fins  are  large  and 
well  developed.  In  the  lakes  where  it 
lives,  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  nume¬ 
rous,  and  we  would  perhaps  never  have 
heard  of  ft,  but  for  its  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Andes. 

In  1691,  during  the  eruption  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  of  Imbaburu,  thousands  of  Pregna- 
dillas  were  thrown  out  by  the  mountain, 
and  fell  in  showers  in  the  streets  of  the 
town  of  Ibara,  which  stands  at  its  base. 
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and  in  the  fields  around.  They  accumu¬ 
lated  in  immense  heaps,  and  putrefying 
under  a  tropical  sun,  spread  a  fever  all 
through  tlie  district.  A  few  years  after, 
when,  on  the  19th  of  June  1698,  the  cone 
of  Carguarizao  fell  in,  fissures  opened  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  streams  of  mud 
and  millions  of  fish  came  pouring  out, 
and  the  same  disastrous  e^ect  ensued. 
Again,  on  the  4th  of  February  1797,  dur¬ 
ing  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Rio- 
bamba  in  Ecuador,  chasms  opened  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  volcano  of  Tunguragua, 
which  overlooks  the  city,  and  emitted  vast 
quantities  of  water  and  fetid  mud.  In 
some  places  the  valleys  were  filled  to  the 
depth  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in  the 
mud  and  water  there  were  thousands  of 
dead  Pregnadillas.  But  the  most  remark¬ 
able  instance  on  record  is  that  of  the 
eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1803,  which  was 


witnessed  and  described  by  the  illustrious 
Humboldt  On  that  occasion,  the  moun¬ 
tain  threw  out  a  shower  of  fish,  some 
dead,  and  perfectly  cold  and  raw^  others 
half-boiled,  and  a  good  many  alive  and 
uninjured,  notwithstanding  their  fiery 
flight  from  the  loftiest  crater  in  the  world. 

Writers  on  the  subject  have  tried  in 
vain  to  fully  account  for  those  strange  oc¬ 
currences.  One  thing  is  evident — that 
the  chief  abodes  of  the  Pregnadillas  are 
not  the  open .  lakes,  but  subterranean 
waters,  perhaps  communicating  with 
them,  but  hidden  away  within  the  Andes. 
Here  they  dwell  in  countless  numbers  in 
dark  obscurity,  until  the  volcanic  force 
working  out  for  itself  a  new  path  through 
the  mountain,  or  the  earthquake  cleaving 
its  sides  asunder,  breaks  into  their  retreats, 
and  pours  them  out  on  the  sunounding 
valleys. — Chambers's  youmal. 
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Laid  among  Kings!  To  be  a  King  is  duly 
To  do  great  things  that  else  are  left  undone  I 

His  life  was  one  such  deed :  then  reigned  he  truly  ? 

Yes,  for  he  knit  the  hearts  of  men  in  one. 

Laid  among  poets !  Was  he  then  a  poet  ? 

Had  he  the  vision  and  the  gift  divine? 

Yea,  one  of  those  who  see  the  unseen,  and  show  it, — 
Those  who  behold  Truth’s  far-off  fountains  shine. 

Laid  among  heroes !  All  unquestioned  wearing 
The  title — won*by  all  that  wins  the  name. 

Laid  among  heroes;  for  his  ensign  bearing 
The  lion’s  tooth-marks  on  his  wasted  frame. 

The  lion’s  tooth-mark ;  this  was  but  the  token 

He  passed  through  dangers  of  which  death  was  least : 

Sickness,  and  pain,  and  loneliness  unbroken. 

Terrors  of  savage  man  and  savage  beast 

Seeking  the  secret  of  the  ancient  river. 

Of  which  the  flaming  desert  keeps  the  key. 

He  strove  men’s  souls  from  error  to  deliver. 

To  break  their  every  chain  and  set  them  free. 

Dying  he  journeyed;  dead,  strange  people  carried 
Him  they  had  loved  a  thousand  miles,  that  we 

hfight  lay  him  here — long  hath  his  funeral  tarried 
Through  all  the  seasons  round,  by  land  and  sea. 
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Journeying  he  died:  his  very  dust  has  traveled 
Farther  than  erst  the  foot  of  men  had  trod. 

But  now  he  rests,  his  secret  all  unraveled, 

His  Journey  ended,  and  his  home  with  God. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Troubles  in  the  Fold:  A  Message. 

Gabriel  Oak  had  ceased  to  feed  the 
Weatherbury  flock  for  about  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  when  on  Sunday  afternoon 
the  elderly  gentlemen,  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
Matthew  Moon,  Fray,  and  half-a-dozen 
others  came  running  up  to  the  house  of  the 
mistress  of  the  Upper  Farm. 

“  Whatever  is  the  matter,  men?”  she 
said,  meeting  them  at  the  door  just  as  she 
was  on  the  p>oint  of  coming  out  on  her  way 
to  church,  and  ceasing  in  a  moment  from 
the  close  compression  of  her  two  red  lips, 
with  which  she  had  accompanied  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  pulling  on  a  tight  glove. 

“Sixty!”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“Seventy!”  said  Moon. 

“  Fifty-nine !”  said  Susan  Tail’s  husband. 

“ — Sheep  have  broke  fence,”  said  Fray. 

“ — .And  got  into  a  field  of  young  clover,” 
s^d  TaU. 

.“ — Young  clover !”  said  Moon. 

“ — Clover!”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“And  they  be  getting  blast^,”  said 
Henery  Fray. 

“That  they  be,”  said  Joseph. 

“  And  will  all  die  as  dead  as  nits,  if  they 
baint  got  out  and  cured !”  said  Tall. 

Joseph’s  countenance  was  drawn  into 
lines  and  puckers  by  his  concern.  Fray’s 
forehead  was  wrinkled  both  perpendicular¬ 
ly  and  crosswise,  after  the  pattern  of  a  f>ort- 
cullis,  expressive  of  a  double  despair. 
Laban  Tail’s  lips  were  thin,  and  his  face 
was  rigid.  Matthew’s  jaws  sank,  and  his 
eyes  turned  whichever  way  the  strongest 
muscle  happened  to  pull  them. 

“Yes,”  said  Joseph,  “|and  I  was  sitting 
at  home,  looking  for  Ephesians,  and  says  I 
to  myself,  ‘  ’Tis  nothmg  but  Corinthians 
and  Thessalonians  in  this  danged.  Testa¬ 
ment,’  when  who  should  come  in  but 
Henery  there:  *  Joseph,’  he  said,  ‘the 
sheep  have  blasted  themsdves - ’  ” 

With  Bathsheba  it  was  a  moment  when 
thought  was  speech,  and  speech  exclama¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  she  had  hardly  recovered 


her  equanimfly  since  the  disturbance  which 
she  had  sufiered  fi'om  Oak’s  remarks. 

“  That’s  enough — that’s  enough  ! — oh, 
you  fools !”  she  cried,  throwing  the  parasol 
and  prayer-book  into  the  passage,  and  run¬ 
ning  out  of  doors  in  the  direction  signified. 
“To  come  to  me,  and  not  go  and  get 
them  out  directly !  Oh,  the  stupid  num¬ 
skulls  !” 

Her  eyes  were  at  their  darkest  and  bright¬ 
est  now.  Bathsheba’s  beauty  belonging 
rather  to  the  redeemed-demonian  than  to 
the  blemished-angelic  school,  she  never 
looked  so  well  as  when  she  was  angry — 
and  particularly  when  the  effect  was  height¬ 
ened  by  a  rather  dashing  velvet  dress, 
carefully  put  on  before  a  glass. 

All  the  ancient  men  ran  in  a  jumbled 
throng  after  her  to  the  clover-field,  Joseph 
sinking  down  in  the  midst  when  about  half 
way,  like  an  individual  withering  in  a  world 
which  got  more  and  more  unstable. 
Having  once  received  the  stimulus  that 
her  presence  always  gave  them,  they  went 
round  among  the  sheep  with  a  will.  The 
majority  of  the  afflicted  animals  were  lying 
down,  and  could  not  be  stirred.  These 
were  bodily  lifted  out,  and  the  others 
driven  into  the  adjoining  field.  Here,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  several-  more 
fell  down,  and  lay  helpless  and  livid  as  the 
rest.  * 

Bathsheba,  with  a  sad,  bursting  heart, 
looked  at  these  primest  specimens  of  her 
prime  flock  as  they  rolled  there, 

Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  drew. 

Many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their 
breathing  being  quick  and  short,  whilst 
the  bodies  of  jdl  were  fearfully  distended. 

“  Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do !” 
said  Bathsheba,  helplessly.  “  Sheep  are 
such  unfortunate  animals ! — there’s  always 
something  happening  to  them !  I  never 
knew  a  flock  pass  a  year  without  getting 
into  some  scrape  or  other.” 

“There’s  only  one  way  of  saving  them,” 
said  Tall. 

“  What  way  ?  Tell  me  quick  !” 
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“  They  must  be  pierced  in  the  side  with 
a  thing  made  on  purpose.” 

“  Can  you  do  it  ?  Can  I  ?” , 

'  “  No,  ma’am.  We  can’t,  nor  you  neither. 
It  must  be  done  in  a  particular  spot.  If 
ye  go  to  the  right  or  left  but  an  inch  you  stab 
the  ewe  and  kill  her.  Not  even  a  shep>- 
herd  can  do  it,  as  a  rule.” 

“  Then  they  must  die,”  she  said,  in  a 
resigned  tone. 

“  Only  one.  man  in  the  neighborhood 
knows  the  way,”  said  Joseph,  now  just 
come  up.  “  He  could  cure  ’em  all  if  he 
were  here.” 

“  Who  is  he  ?  Let’s  get  him !” 

“  Shepherd  Oak,”  said  Matthew.  “Ah, 
he’s  a  clever  man  in  talents !” 

“  Ah,  that  he  is  so !”  said  Joseph  Poor- 
grass. 

“True — he’s  the  man,”  said  Laban 
Tall. 

“  How  dare  you  name  that  man  in  my 
presence !”  she  said,  excitedly.  “  I’ve  told 
you  never  to  allude  to  him,  nor  shall  you 
if  you  stay  with  me.  Ah !”  she  added, 
brightening,  “Farmer  Bold  wood  knows!” 

“  O  no,  ma’am,"  said  Matthew.  “Two 
of  his  store  ewes  got  into  some  vetches 
t’other  day,  and  were  just  like  theses  He 
sent  a  man  on  horseback  here  post  haste 
for  Gable,  and  Gable  went  and  saved  ’  em. 
Farmer  Boldwood  hev  got  the  thing  they 
do  it  with.  ’Tis  a  holler  pipie,  with  a 
sharp  pricker  inside.  Isn’t  it,  Joseph  ?” 

“  Ay — a  holler  pipe,”  echoed  Joseph. 
“  That’s  what  ’  tis.” 

“  Ay,  sure — that’s  the  machine,”  chimed 
in  Henery  Fray,  reflectively,  with  an  orien¬ 
tal  indifference  to  the  flight  of  time. 

“  Well,”  burst  out  Bathsheba,  “  don’t 
stand  there  with  your  ayes  and  your  sures, 
talking  at  me!  Get  somebody  to  cure 
the  sheep,  instantly  1” 

All  then  stalked  off  in  consternation,  to 
get  somebody  as  directed,  without  any  idea 
of  who  it  was  to  be.  In  a  minute  they 
had  vanished  through  the  gate,  and  she 
stood  alone  with  the  dying  flock. 

“  Never  will  I  send  for  him — never !” 
she  said,  firmly. 

One  of  the  ewes  here  contracted*  its 
muscles  horribly,  extended  itself,  and  jump¬ 
ed  high  into  the  air.  The  leap  was  an 
astonishing  one.  The  ewe  fell  heavily,  and 
lay  still. 

Bathsheba  weiit  up  to  it.  The  sheep 
was  dead. 

“  Oh,  what  shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do !” 


she  again  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands. 
“  I  won’t  send  for  him.  No,  I  won’t  I” 

The  most  vigorous  expression  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  does  not  always  coincide  with  the 
greatest  vigor  of  the  resolution  itself.  It 
is  often  flung  out  as  a  sort  of  prop  to  sup¬ 
port  a  decaying  conviction  which,  whilst 
strong,  required  no  enunciation  to  prove 
it  so.  The  “  no,  I  won’t”  of  Bathsheba 
meant  virtually  “  I  think  I  must.” 

She  followed  her  assistants  through  the 
gate,  and  lifted  her  hand  to  one  of  them. 
Laban  answered  to  her  signal. 

“  Where  is  Oak  staying  ?” 

“  Across  the  valley  at  Nest  Cottage.” 

“Jump  on  the  bay  mare,  and  ride  across, 
and  say  he  must  return  instantly — that  I 
say  so.” 

Tall  scrambled  off  to  the  field,  and  in 
two  minutes  was  on  Poll,  the  bay,  bare¬ 
backed,  and  with  only  a  halter  by  way  of 
rein.  He  diminished  down  the  hill. 

Bathsheba  watched.  So  did  all  the 
rest.  Tall  cantered  along  the  bridle-path 
through  Sixteen  Acres,  Sheeplands,  Middle 
Field,  The  Flats,  Cappel’s  Piece,  shrank 
almost  to  a  point,  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
ascended  from  the  valley  through  Spring- 
mead  and  Whitepits  on  the  other  side. 
The  cottage  to  which  Gabriel  had  retired 
before  taking  his  final  departure  from  the 
locality  was  visible  as  a  white  spot  on  the 
opposite  hill,  backed  by  blue  firs.  Bath¬ 
sheba  walked  up  and  down.  The  men 
entered  the  field  and  endeavored  to  ease 
the  anguish  of  the  dumb  creatures  by  rub¬ 
bing  them.  Nothing  availed. 

Bathsheba  continued  walking.  The  horse 
was  seen  descending  the  hill,  and  the  weari¬ 
some  series  had  to  be  repeated  in  reverse 
order:  Whitepits,  Springmead,  Cappel’s 
Piece,  The  Flats,  Middle  Field,  Sheep- 
lands,  Sixteen  Acres.  She  hoped  Tall  had 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  give  the 
mare  up  to  Gabriel,  and  return  himself  on 
foot  The  rider  neared  them.  It  was  Tall. 

“  O,  what  folly !”  said  Bathsheba. 

Gabriel  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

“  Perhaps  he  is  already  gone,”  she  said. 

Tall  came  into  the  enclosure,  and  leapt 
off,  his  face  tragic  as  Morton’s  after  t^ 
Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

•  Well  ?”  said  Bathsheba,  unwilling  to 
believe  that  her  verbal  lettre-^-cachet  could 
{XJssibly  have  miscarried. 

“  He  says  beggars  mustn't  be  choosers^' 
replied  Laban. 

“  What !”  said  the  young  farmer,  openin  g 
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her  eyes  and  drawing  in  her  breath  for  an 
outburst.  Joseph  Poorgrass  retired  a  few 
steps  behind  a  hurdle. 

“He  says  he  shall  not  come  unless  you 
request  him  to  come  civilly  and  in  a  proper 
manner,  as  becomes  any  person  begging  a 
favor.” 

“  O,  ho,  that’s  his  answer !  Where  does 
he  get  his  airs  ?  Who  am  I,  then,  to  be 
treated  like  that  ?  Shall  I  beg  to  a  man 
who  has  begged  to  me  ?  ” 

Another  of  the  flock  sprang  into  the  air, 
and  fell  dead. 

The  men  looked  grave,  as  if  they  sup¬ 
pressed  opinion. 

Bathsheba  turned  aside,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears.  The  strait  she  was  in  through  pride 
and  shrewishness  could  not  be  disguised 
longer :  she  burst  out  crying  bitterly ;  they 
all  saw  it ;  and  she  attempted  no  further 
concealment. 

“  I  wouldn’t  cry  about  it,  Miss,”  said 
William  Smallbury,  compassionately. 
“  Why  not  ask  him  softer  like  ?  I’m  sure 
he’d  come  then.  Gable  is  a  true  man  in 
that  way.” 

Bathsheba  checked  her  grief  and  wiped 
her  eyes.  “  O,  it  is  a  wicked  cruelty  to  me 
— it  is — it  is  !”  she  murmured.  “  And  he 
drives  me  to  do  what  I  wouldn’t ;  yes,  he 
does  ! - Tall,  come  indoors.” 

After  this  collapse,  not  very  dignified 
for  the  head  of  an  establishment,  she  went 
into  the  house.  Tall  at  her  heels.  Here 
she  sat  down  and  hastily  scribbled  a  note 
between  the  small  convulsive  sobs  of  con¬ 
valescence  which  follow  a  fit  of  crying,  as 
a  ground-swell  follows  a  storm.  The  note 
was  none  the  less  polite  for  being  written 
in  a  hurry.  She  held  it  at  a  distance,  was 
about  to  fold  it,  then  added  these  words  at 
the  bottom  : 

“  Do  not  desert  me,  Gabriel  /”  • 

She  looked  a  little  redder  in  refolding  it, 
,  and  closed  her  lips,  as  if  thereby  to  sus¬ 
pend  till  too  late  the  action  of  conscience 
m  examining  whether  such  strategy  was 
justifiable.  The  note  was  despatched  as 
ij^c  message  had  been,  and  Bathsheba 
waited  indoors  for  the  result 

It  was  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  h^r 
that  intervened  between  the  messenger’s 
departure  and  the  sound  of  the  horse’s 
tramp  again  outside.  She  could  not 
watch  this  time,  but,  leaning  over  the 
old  bureau  at  which  she  had  written  the 
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letter,  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  out 
both  hope  and  fear. 

The  case,  however,  was  a  promising 
one.  Gabriel  was  not  angry,  he  was 
simply  neutral,  although  her  first  com¬ 
mand  had  been  so  haughty.  Such  im¬ 
periousness  would  have  damned  a  little 
less  beauty;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  beauty  would  have  redeemed  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  imperiousness. 

She  went  out  when  the  horse  was 
heard,  and  looked  up.  A  mounted  fig¬ 
ure  passed  between  her  and  the  sky,  and 
went  on  toward  the  field  of  sheep,  the 
rider  turning  his  face  in  receding.  Ga¬ 
briel  looked  at  her.  It  was  a  moment' 
when  a  woman’s  eyes  and  tongue  tell 
distinctly  opposite  tales.  Bathsheba 
looked  full  of  gratitude,  and  she  said: 

“  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  could  you  serve 
me  so  unkindly!” 

Such  a  tenderly-shap)ed  reproach  for 
his  previous  delay  was  the  one  speech 
in  the  language  that  he  could  pardon 
for  not  being  commendation  of  his  read¬ 
iness  now. 

Gabriel  murmured  a  confused  reply, 
and  hastened  on.  She  knew  from  the 
look  «vhich  sentence  in  her  note  had 
brought  him.  Bathsheba  followed  to  the 
field. 

Gabriel  was  already  among  the  turgid 
prostrate  forms.  He  had  flung  off  his 
coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  ta¬ 
ken  from  his  pocket  the  instrument  of 
salvation.  It  was  a  small  tube  or  tro- 
char,  with  a  lance  passing  down  the  in¬ 
side;  and  Gabriel  began  to  use  it  with 
a  dexterity  that  would  have  graced  a 
hospital-sur^on.  Passing  his  hand  over 
the  sheep’s  left  flank,  and  selecting  the 
proper  point,  he  punctured  the  skin  and 
rumen  with  the  lance  as  it  stood  in  the 
tube;  then  he  suddenly  withdrew  the 
lance  retaining  the  tube  in  its  place.  A 
current  of  air  rushed  up  the  tube,  forci¬ 
ble  enough  to  have  extinguished  a  can¬ 
dle  held  at  the  orifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  mere  ease  after 
torment  is  delight  for  a  time;  and  the 
countenances  of  these  poor  creatures  ex¬ 
pressed  it  now.’  Forty-nine  operations 
were  successfully  performed.  Owing  to 
the  great  hurry  necessitated  by  the  far- 
gone  state  of  some  of  the  flock,  Gabriel 
missed  his  aim  in  one  case,  and  in  one 
only — striking  wide  of  the  mark,  and  in¬ 
flicting  a  mortal  blow  at  once  upon  the 
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suffering  ewe.  Four  had  died ;  three  re¬ 
covered  without  an  operation.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  sheep  which  had  thus 
strayed  and  injured  themselves  so  dan¬ 
gerously  was  fifty-seven. 

When  the  love-led  man  had  ceased 
from  his  labors,  Bathsheba  came  and 
looked  him  in  the  face. 

“  Gabriel,  will  you  stay  on  with  me  ?” 
she  said,  smiling  winningly,  and  not  trou¬ 
bling  to  bring  her  lips  quite  together  again 
at  the  end,  because  there  was  going  to  be 
another  smile  soon. 

“  I  will,”  said  Gabriel. 

And  she  smiled  on  him  again. 

CHAPTER  xxn. 

The  Great  Barn  and  the  Sheep- 
shearers. 

Men  thin  away  to  insignificance  and 
oblivion  quite  as  often  by  not  making  the 
most  of  good  spirits  when  they  have 
thqjn  as  by  lacking  good  spirits  when  they 
are  indispensable.  Gabriel  lately,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  prostration  by  misfor¬ 
tune,  had  been  independent  in  thought 
and  vigorous  in  action  to  a  marked  extent 
— conditions  which,  powerless  without  an 
opportunity,  as  an  opportunity  without 
them  is  barren,  would  have  given  him  a 
sure  and  certain  lift  upward  when  the  fav¬ 
orable  conjunctioh  should  have  occurred. 
But  this  incurable  loitering  beside  Bathshe¬ 
ba  Everdene  stole  his  time  ruinously.  The 
spring  tides  were  going  by  without  float¬ 
ing  him  off,  and  the  neap  might  soon  come 
which  could  not. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the 
sheep-shearing  season  culminated,  the 
landscape,  even  to  the  leanest  pasture,  be¬ 
ing  all  health  and  color.  Every  green 
was  young,  every  pore  was  open,  and  eve¬ 
ry  stalk  was  swollen  with  racing  currents 
of  juice.  God  was  palpably  present  in  the 
country,  and  the  devil  had  gone  with  the 
world  to  town.  Flossy  catkins  of  the  later 
kinds,  fern-fronds  like  bishops’  crosiers, 
square-headed  moschatel,  the  odd  cuckoo- 
pint — ^like  an  apoplectic  saint  in  a  niche  of 
malachite— clean  white  lady’s-smocks,  the 
toothwort,  approximating  to  human  flesh, 
the  enchanter’s  nightshade,  and  the  black- 
petaled  doleful-bells  were  among  the 
quainter  objects  of  the  vegetable  world  in 
and  about  Weatherbury  at  this  teeming 
time  ;  and  of  the  animal,  the  metamorpho¬ 
sed  figures  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  the  master- 


shearer  ;  the  second  and  third  shearers, 
who  traveled  in  the  exercise  of  their  call¬ 
ing  and  do  not  require  definition  by  name ; 
Henery  Fray  the  fourth  shearer,  Susan 
Tail’s  husband  the  fifth,  Joseph  Poorgrass 
the  sixth,  young  Caiij  Ball  as  assistant- 
shearer,  and  Gabriel  Oak  as  general  su-^ 
pervisor.  None  of  these  were  clothed  to 
any  extent  worth  mentioning,  each  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  hit  in  the  matter  of  rai¬ 
ment  the  decent  mean  between  a  high  and 
low  caste  Hindoo.  An  angularity  of  line¬ 
ament  and  a  fixity  of  facial  machinery  in 
general  proclaimed  that  serious  work  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

They  sheared  in  the  great  bam,  called 
for  the  nonce  the  Shearing  Bam,  which  on 
ground  plan  resembled  a  church  with  tran¬ 
septs.  It  not  only  emulated  the  form  of 
the  neighboring  church  of  the  parish,  but 
vied  with  it  in  antiquity.  Wliether  the 
bam  had  ever  formed  one  of  a  group  of 
conventual  buildings  nobo<ly  seemed  to  l)e 
aware  ;  no  trace  of  such  surroundings  re¬ 
mained.  The  vast  porches  at  the  sides, 
lofty  enough  to  admit  a  wagon  laden  to 
its  highest  with  corn  in  the  sheaf,  were 
spanned  by  heavy-  pointed  arches  of  stone 
broadly  and  boldly  cut,  whose  very  sim¬ 
plicity  was  the  origin  of  a  grandeur  not 
apparent  in  erections  where  more  orna¬ 
ment  has  been  attempted.  The  dusky, 
filmed,  chestnut  roof,  braced  and  tied  m 
by  huge  collars,  curves,  and  diagonals,  was 
far  nobler  in  design,  because  more  wealthy 
in  material,  than  nine  tenths  of  those  in 
our  modern  churches.  Along  each  side 
wall  was  a  range  of  striding  buttresses 
throwing  deep  shadows  on  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  were  perforated  by 
lancet  openings,  combining  in  their  pro¬ 
portions  the  precise  requirements  both  of 
beauty  and  ventilation. 

One  could  say  about  this  bam,  what 
could  hardly  be  said  of  either  the  church 
or  the  castle,  its  kindred  in  age  and  style, 
that  the  purpose  which  had  dictated  its 
original  erection  was  the  same  with  that  to 
which  it  was  still  applied.  Unlike  and  su¬ 
perior  to  either  of  those  two  typical  rem¬ 
nants  of  mediaevalism,  the  old  barn  embo¬ 
died  practices  v'hich  had  suffered  no  muti¬ 
lation  at  the  hands  of  time.  Here  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  builders  then  was  at  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  beholder  now.  Stand¬ 
ing  before  this  abraded  pile,  the  eye  re¬ 
garded  its  present  usage  ;  the  mind  dwelt 
upon  its  past  history  with  a  satisfied  sense 
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of  functional  continuity  throughout — a 
feeling  almost  of  gratitude,  and  quite  of 
pride,  at  the  permanence  of  the  idea  which 
had  heaped  it  up.  The  fact  that  four  cen¬ 
turies  had  neither  proved  it  to  be  founded 
on  a  mistake,  inspired  any  hatred  of  its 
purpose,  nor  given  rise  to  any  reaction  that 
had  battered  it  down,  invested  this  simple 
gray  effort  of  old  minds  with  a  repose,  if  not 
a  grandeur,  which  a  too  curious  reflection 
was  apt  to  disturb  in  its  ecclesiastical  and 
military  compeers.  For  once  mediaevalism 
and  modernism  had  a  common  standpoint. 
The  lanceolate  windows,  the  time-eaten 
arch-stones  and  chamfers,  the  orientation 
of  the  axis,  the  misty  chestnut  work  of  the 
rafters,  referred  to  no  exploded  fortifying 
art  or  worn-out  religious  creed.  The  de¬ 
fence  and  salvation  of  the  body  by  daily 
bread  is  still  a  study,  a  religion,  and  a  de¬ 
sire. 

To-day  the  large  side  doors  were  thrown 
open  toward  the  sun  to  admit  a  bountiful 
light  to  the  immediate  spot  of  the  shearers’ 
operations,  which  was  the  wood  threshing- 
floor  in  the  centre,  formed  of  thick  oak 
black  with  age,  and  polished  by  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  flails  for  many  generations,  till  it 
had  grown  as  slippery  and  as  rich  in  hue 
as  the  state-room  floors  of  an  Elizabethan 
mansion.  Here  the  shearers  knelt,  the 
sun  slanting  in  upon  their  bleached  shirts, 
tanned  arms,  and  the  polished  shears  they 
flourished,  causing  them  to  bristle  with  a 
thousand  rays,  strong  enough  to  blind  a 
weak-eyed  man.  Beneath  them  a  captive 
^en  lay  panting,  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  its  pants  as  misgiving  merged  in  terror, 
till  it  quivered  like  the  hot  landscape  out¬ 
side. 

This  picture  of  to-day  in  its  frame  of  four 
hundred  years  ago  did  not  produce  that 
marked  contrast  between  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dem  which  is  implied  by  the  contrast  of 
date.  In  comparison  with  cities,  Wea- 
therbury  was  immutable.  The  citizen’s 
Then  is  the  rustic’s  Now.  In  London, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  are  old  times  ; 
in  Paris,  ten  years,  or  five ;  in  Weather- 
bury  three  or  four  score  years  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mere  present,  and  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark  on  its 
face  or  tone.  Five  decades  hardly  modi¬ 
fied  the  cut  of  a  gaiter,  the  embroidery  of  a 
smock-frock,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Ten 
generations  failed  to  alter  the  turn  of  a 
single  phrase.  In  these  nooks  the  busy 
outsider’s  ancient  times  are  only  old  ;  his 


old  times  are  still  new ;  his  present  is  futu¬ 
rity. 

So  the  bam  was  natural  to  the  shearers, 
and  the  shearers  were  in  harmony  with  the 
bam. 

The  spacious  end  of  the  building,  an¬ 
swering  ecclesiastically  to  nave  and  chancel 
extremities,  were  fenc^  off  with  hurdles, 
the  sheep  being  all  collected  in  a  crowd 
within  these  two  enclosures  ;  and  in  one 
angle  a  catching-pen  was  formed  in  which 
three  or  four  sheep  were  continuously  kept 
ready  for  the  shearers  to  seize  without  loss 
of  time.  In  the  background,  mellowed 
by  tawny  shade,  were  the  three  women, 
Maryann  Money,  and  Temperance  and 
Soberness  Miller,  gathering  up  the  fleeces 
and  twisting  ropes  of  wool  with  a  wimble 
for  tying  them  round.  They  were  indiffer¬ 
ently  well  assisted  by  the  old  maltster, 
who  when  the  malting  season  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  April  had  passed,  made  himself  use¬ 
ful  upon  any  of  the  bordering  farmsteads. 

Behind  all  was  Bathsheba,  carefblly 
watching  the  men  to  see  that  there  was  no 
cutting  or  wounding  through  carelessness, 
and  that  the  animals  were  shorn  close. 
Gabriel,  who  flitted  and  hovered  under  her 
bright  eyes  like  a  moth,  did  not  shear  con¬ 
tinuously,  half  his  time  being  spent  in 
attending  to  the  others  and  selecting  the 
sheep  for  them.  At  the  present  moment 
he  was  engaged  in  handing  round  a  mug 
of  mild  liquor,  supplied  from  a  barrel  in  the 
comer,  and  cut  pieces  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Bathsheba,  after  throwing  a  glance  here, 
a  caution  there,  and  lecturing  one  of  the 
younger  operators  who  had  allowed  his 
last  finished  sheep  to  go  off  among  the 
flock  without  re-stamping  it  with  her  initials, 
came  again  to  Gabriel,  as  he  put  down  the 
luncheon  to  drag  a  frightened  ewe  to  his 
shearing-station,  flinging  it  over  u^xin  its 
back  with  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  arm.  He 
lopped  off  the  tresses  about  its  head,  and 
opened  up  the  neck  and  collar,  his  mis¬ 
tress  quietly  looking  on. 

“  She  blushes  at  the  insult,”  murmured 
Bathsheba,  watching  the  pink  flush  which 
arose  and  overspread  the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  ewe  where  they  were  left  bare 
by  the  clicking  shears — a  flush  which  was 
enviable,  for  its  delicacy,  by  many  queens 
of  the  coteries,  and  would  have  been  cred¬ 
itable,  for  its  promptness,  to  any  woman  in 
the  world. 

Poor  Gabriel’s  soul  was  fed  with  a  luxu¬ 
ry  of  content  by  having  her  over  him,  her 
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eyes  critically  regarding  his  skillful  shears, 
which  apparently  were  going  to  gather  up 
a  piece  of  the'flesh  at  every  close,  and  yet 
never  did  so.  Like  Guildenstem,  Oak 
was  happy  in  that  he  was  not  over  happy. 
He  had  no  wish  to  converse  with  her: 
that  his  bright  lady  and  himself  formed 
one  group,  exclusively  their  own,  and  con¬ 
taining  no  others  in  the  world,  was 
enough. 

So  the  chatter  was  all  on  her  side. 
There  is  a  loquacity  that  tells  nothing, 
which  was  Bathsheba’s;  and  there  is  a 
silence  which  says  much  :  that  was  Gab¬ 
riel’s.  Full  of  this  dim  and  temperate 
bliss,  he  went  on  to  fling  the  ewe  over 
upon  her  other  side,  covering  her  head 
with  his  knee,  gradually  running  the 
shears  line  after  line  round  her  dew-lap, 
thence  about  her  flank  and  back,  and  fin¬ 
ishing  over  the  tail. 

“  Well  done,  and  done  quickly !”  said 
Bathsheba,  looking  at  her  watch  as  the 
last  snip  resounded. 

“  How  long,  miss  ?”  said  Gabriel,  wip¬ 
ing  his  brow. 

“  Three-and-twenty  minutes  and  a  half 
since  you  took  the  first  lock  from  its  fore¬ 
head.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
seen  one  done  in  less  than  half  an  hour.” 

The  clean,  sleek  creature  arose  from  its 
fleece — how  perfectly  like  Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  foam,  should  have  been  seen  to 
be  realised — looking  startled  and  shy  at 
the  loss  of  its  garment,  which  lay  on  the 
floor  in  one  soft  cloud,  united  throughout, 
the  portion  visible  being  the  inner  surface 
only,  which,  never  before  exposed,  was 
white  as  snow,  and  without  flaw  or  blem¬ 
ish  of  minutest  kind. 

»  Cain  Ball !” 

“Yes,  Mister  Oak  ;  here  I  be  !” 

Cainy  now  runs  forward  with  the  tar- 
pot.  “  B.  E.”  is  newly  stamped  upon  the 
shorn  skin,  and  away  the  simple  dam 
leaps,  panting,  over  the  board  into  the 
shirtless  flock  outside.  Then  up  comes 
Maryann ;  throws  the  loose  locks  into  the 
middle  of  the  fleece,  rolls  it  up,  and  car¬ 
ries  it  into  the  background  as  three-and-a- 
half  pounds  of  unadulterated  warmth  for 
the  winter  enjoyment  of  persons  unknown 
and  far  away,  who  will,  however,  never 
experience  the  superlative  comfort  deriva¬ 
ble  from  the  wool  as  it  here  exists,  new 
and  pure — before  the  unctuousness  of  its 
nature  while  in  a  living  state  has  dried, 
stiffened,  and  been  washed  out — render¬ 


ing  it  just  now  as  superior  to  any  thing 
woolen  as  cream  is  superior  to  milk-and- 
water. 

But  heartless  circumstance  could  not 
leave  entire  Gabriel’s  happiness  of  this 
morning.  The  rams,  old  ewes,  and  two- 
shear  ewes  had  duly  undergone  their 
stripping,  and  the  men  were  proceeding 
with  the  shearlings  and  hogs,  when  Oak’s 
belief  that  she  was  going  to  stand  pleas¬ 
antly  by  and  time  him  through  another 
performance  was  painfully  interrupted  by 
Farmer  Bold  wood’s  appearance  in  the  ex¬ 
tremes!  comer  of  the  bam.  Nobody 
seemed  to  have  perceived  his  entry,  but 
there  he  certainly  was.  Boldwood  always 
carried  with  him  a  social  atmosphere  of 
his  own,  which  everybody  felt  who  came 
near  him;  and  the  talk,  which  Bathshe- 
ba’^  presence  had  somewhat  repressed, 
was  now  totally  suspended. 

He  crossed  over  toward  Bathsheba, 
who  turned  to  greet  him  with  a  carriage 
of  perfect  ease.  He  spoke  to  her  in  low 
tones,  and  she  instinctively  modulated  her 
own  to  the  same  pitch,  and  her  voice  ulti¬ 
mately  caught  the  inflection  of  his.  She 
was  far  from  having  a  wish  to  appear 
mysteriously  connected  with  him;  but 
woman  at  the  impressible  age  gravitates  to 
the  larger  body  not  only  in  her  choice  of 
words,  which  is  apparent  every  day,  but 
even  in  her  shades  of  tone  and  humor, 
when  the  influence  is  great. 

What  they  conversed  about  was  not 
audible  to  Gabriel,  who  was  too  indepen¬ 
dent  to  get  near,  though  too  concerned  to 
disregard.  The  issue  of  their  dialogue 
was  the  taking  of  her  hand  by  the  cour¬ 
teous  farmer  to  help  her  over  the  spread¬ 
ing-board  into  the  bright  May  sunlight 
outside.  Standing  beside  the  sheep  al¬ 
ready  shorn,  they  went  on  talking  again. 
Concerning  the  flock?  Apparently  not. 
Gabriel  theorised,  not  without  truth,  that 
in  quiet  (fiscussion  of  any  matter  within 
reach  of  the  speakers’  eyes,  these  are  usu¬ 
ally  fixed  upon  it.  Bathsheba  demurely 
regarded  a  contemptible  straw  lying  upon 
the  ground,  in  a  way  which  suggested 
less  ovine  criticism  than  womanly  embar¬ 
rassment.  She  became  more  or  less  red 
in  the  cheek,  the*  blood  wavering  in  un¬ 
certain  flux  and  reflux  over  the  sensitive 
space  between  ebb  and  flood.  Gabriel 
sheared  on,  constrained  and  sad. 

She  left  Boldwood’s  side,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  alone  for  nearly  a  quar- 
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ter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  reappeared  in 
a  new  riding-habit  of  myrtle  green,  which 
fitted  her  to  the  waist  as  a  rind  fits  its 
fruit ;  and  young  Bob  Coggan  led  on  her 
mare,  Boldwood  fetching  his  own  horse 
from  the  tree]under  which  it  had  been  tied. 

Oak’s  eyes  could  not  forsake  them; 
and  in  endeavoring  to  continue  his  shear¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  he  watched 
Boldwood’s  manner,  he  snipped  the  sheep 
in  the  groin.  The  animal  plunged  ;  Batli- 
sheba  instantly  gazed  toward  it,  and  saw 
the  blood. 

“  O  Gabriel !”  she  exclaimed  with  se¬ 
vere  remonstrance.  “  You  who  are  so 
strict  with  the  other  men — see  what  you 
are  doing  yourself !” 

To  an  outsider  there  was  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  this  remark;  but  to  Oak, 
who  knew  Bathsheba  to  be  well  aware 
that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  the  poor 
ewe’s  wound,  because  she  had  wounded 
the  ewe’s  shearer  in  a  still  more  vital  part, 
it  had  a  sting  which  the  abiding  sense  of 
his  inferiority  to  both  herself  and  Bold- 
wood  was  not  calculated  to  heal  But  a 
manly  resolve  to  recognise  boldly  that  he 
had  no  longer  a  lover’s  interest  in  her, 
helped  him  occasionally  to  conceal  a  feel¬ 
ing. 

“  Bottle !”  he  shouted,  in  an  immoved 
voice  of  routine.  Cainy  Ball  ran  up,  the 
wound  was  anointed,  and  the  shearing 
continued. 

Boldwood  gently  tossed  Bathsheba  into 
the  saddle,  and  before  they  turned  away, 
she  again  spoke  out  to  Oak  with  the  same 
dominative  and  tantalising  graciousness. 

“  I  am  going  now  to  see  Mr.  Bold- 
wood’s  Leicesters.  Take  my  place  in  the 
bam,  Gabriel,  and  keep  the  men  carefully 
to  their  work.” 

The  horses  heads  were  put  about,  and' 
they  trotted  away. 

Boldwood’s  deep  attachment  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest  among  all  around 
him ;  but  after  having  been  pointed  out 
for  so  many  years  as  the  perfect  exemplar 
of  thriving  bachelorship,  his  lapse  was  an 
anticlimax,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
St.  John  Long’s  death  by  consumption,  in 
the  midst  of  his  proofs  that  it  was  not  a 
fatal  disease. 

“  That  means  matrimony,"  said  Temi>e- 
rance  Miller,  following  them  out  of  sight 
with  her  eyes. 

“  I  reckon  that’s  the  size  o’t,”  said  Cog¬ 
gan,  working  along  without  looking  up. 


“  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixen  than 
over  the  moor,”  said  Laban  Tall,  turning 
his  sheep. 

Henery  Fray  spoke,  exhibiting  miserable 
eyes  at  the  same  time :  “  I  don’t  see  why 
a  maid  should  take  a  husband  when  she’s 
bold  enough  to  fight  her  own  battles,  and 
don’t  want  a  home;  for  ’tis  keeping 
another  woman  out  But  let  it  be,  for  ’tis 
a  pity  he  and  she  should  trouble  two 
houses.” 

As  usual  with  decided  characters,  Bath¬ 
sheba  invariably  provoked  the  criticism  of 
individuals  like  Henery  Fray.  Her  embla¬ 
zoned  fault  was  to  be  too  pronounced  in 
her  objections,  and  not  sufficiently  overt 
in  her  likings.  We  learn  that  it  is  not  the 
rays  which  bodies  absorb,  but  those  they 
reject,  that  give  them  the  colors  they  are 
known  by ;  and  in  the  same  way  people 
are  specialised  by  their  dislikes  and  an¬ 
tagonisms,  whilst  their  goodwill  is  looked 
upon  as  no  attribute  at  all. 

Henery  continued  in  a  more  complaisant 
mood :  “  I  once  hinted  my  mind  to  her 
on  a  few  things,  as  nearly  as  a  battered 
frame  dared  to  do  so  to  such  a  froward 
piece.  You  all  know,  neighbors,  what  a 
man  I  be,  and  how  I  come  down  with 
my  powerful  words  when  my  pride  is 
boiling  with  indignation  ?” 

“  We  do,  we  do,  Henery.” 

“  So  I  said,  ‘  Mistress  Everdene,  there’s 
places  empty,  and  there’s  gifted  men 
willing ;  but  the  spite  ’ — no,  not  the  spite 
— I  didn’t  say  spite — ‘  but  the  villainy  of 
the  contrarikind,’  I  said  (meaning  woman¬ 
kind),  *  keeps  ’em  out.’  That  wasn’t  too 
strong  for  her,  say  ?” 

“  Passably  well  put.” 

“Yes;  and  I  w'ould  have  said  it,  had 
death  and  salvation  overtook  me  for  it. 
Such  is  my  spirit  when  I  have  a  mind !” 

“  A  true  man  and  proud  as  a  Lucifer.” 

“  You  see  the  artfulness  ?  Why,  ’twas 
about  being  baily  really ;  but  I  didn’t  put 
it  so  plain  that  she  could  understand  my 
meaning,  so  I  could  lay  it  on  all  the 
stronger.  That  was  my  depth  ! .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  let  her  marry  an  she  will.  Perhaps 
’tis  high  time.  I  believe  Farmer  Bold-' 
wood  kissed  her  behind  the  spear-bed  at 
the  sheep- washing  t’other  day — thaf  I 
do.” 

“  What  a  lie !”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Ah,  neighbor  Oak — how’st  know  ?” 
said  Henery,  mildly. 

“  Because  she  told  me  all  that  passed,” 
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said  Oak,  with  a  pharisaical  sense  that  he 
was  not  as  other  shearers  in  this  matter. 

“  Ye  have  a  right  to  believe  it,”  said 
Henery  with  dudgeon ;  “  a  very  true 
right.  But  I  may  see  a  little  distance 
into  things.  To  be  long-headed  enough 
for  a  baily’s  place  is  a  poor  mere  trifle — 
yet  a  trifle  more  than  nothing.  However, 
I  look  round  upon  life  quite  promiscuous. 
Do  you  conceive  me,  neighbors?  My 
words,  though  made  as  simple  as  I  can, 
may  be  rather  deep  for  some  heads.” 

“  O  yes,  Henery,  we  quite  conceive  ye.” 

“  A  strange  old  piece,  goodmen — whirl¬ 
ed  about  from  here  to  yonder  as  if  I  were 
nothing  worth.  A'  little  warped,  too. 
But  I  have  my  depth ;  ha,  and  even  my 
great  depths !  I  might  close  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  shepherd,  brain  to  brain.  But  no 
— O  no !” 

“  A  strange  old  piece,  ye  say !”  inter¬ 
posed  the  maltster,  in  a  querulous  voice. 
“  At  the  same  time  ye  be  no  old  man 
worth  naming — no  old  man  at  all.  Yer 
teeth  baint  half  gone  yet ;  and  what’s  a 
old  man’s  standing  if  so  be  his  teeth  baint 
gone  ?  Wem’t  I  stale  in  wedlock  afore 
ye  were  out  of  arms  ?  ’Tis  a  poor  thing 
to  be ’sixty,  when  there’s  people  far  past 
fourscore — a  boast  weak  as  water.” 

It  was  the  unvarying  custom  in  Weath- 
erbury  to  sink  minor  differences  when  the 
maltster  had  to  be  pacified. 

“Weak  as  water!  yes,”  said  Jan  Cog- 
gan.  “  Maltster,  we  feel  ye  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful  old  veteran  man,  and  nobody  can 
gainsay  it.” 

“  Nobody,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 
“Ye  are  a  very  rare  old  spectacle,  maltster, 
and  we  all  respect  you  for  that  gift” 

“  Ay,  and  as  a  young  man,  when  my 
senses  were  in  prosperity,  I  was  likewise 
liked  by  a  good-few  who  knowed  me,” 
said  the  maltster. 

“  ’Ithout  doubt  you  was — ’ithout  doubt” 

The  bent  and  hoary  man  was  satisfied, 
and  so  apparently  was  Henery  Fray. 
That  matters  should  continue  pleasant 
Maryann  spoke,  who,  what  with  her 
brown  complexion,  and  the  working 
wrapper  of  rusty  linsey,  had  at  present  the 
mellow  hue  of  an  old  sketch  in  oils — nota¬ 
bly  some  of  Nicholas  Poussin’s; — 

“  Do  any  body  know  of  a  crooked  man, 
or  a  lame,  or  any  second-hand  fellow  at 
all  that  would  do  for  poor  me?”  said 


Maryann.  “  A  perfect  article  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  at  my  time  of  life.  If  I  could 
hear  of  such  a  thing  ’t would  do  me  more 
good  than  toast  and  ale.” 

Coggan  furnished  a  suitable  reply. 
Oak  went  on  with  his  shearing,  and  said 
not  another  word.  Pestilent  moods  had 
come,  and  teased  jiway  his  quiet  Bath- 
sneba  had  shown  indications  of  anointing 
him  above  his  fellows  by  installing  him  as 
the  bailiff  that  the  farm  imperatively  re¬ 
quired.  He  did  not  covet  the  post  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  farm :  in  relation  to  herself, 
as  beloved  by  him  and  unmarried  to  anoth¬ 
er,  he  had  coveted  it  His  readings  of  her 
seemed  now  to  be  vapory  and  indistinct. 
His  lecture  to  her  was,  he  thought,  one  of 
the  absurdest  mistakes.  Far  from  coquet¬ 
ting  with  Boldwood,  she  had  trifled  with 
himself  in  thus  feigning  that  she  had  tri¬ 
fled  with  another.  He  was  inwardly  con¬ 
vinced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  anti¬ 
cipations  of  his  easy-going  and  worse-edu¬ 
cated  comrades,  that  day  would  see  Bold- 
wood  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Ever- 
dene.  Gabriel  at  this  time  of  his  life  had 
outgrown  the  instinctive  dislike  which 
every  Christian  boy  has  for  reading  the 
Bible,  perusing  [it  now  quite  frequently, 
and  he  inwardly  said,.  “  ‘  I  find  more  bit¬ 
ter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart  is 
snares  and  nets  1’  ”  This  was  mere  excla¬ 
mation — the  froth  of  the  storm.  He  ador¬ 
ed  Bathsheba  just  the  same. 

“  We  workfolk  shall  have  some  lordly 
junketing  to-night,”  said  Cainy  Ball,  cast¬ 
ing  forth  his  thoughts  in  a  new  direction. 
“This  morning  I  see  ’em  making  the 
great  puddens  in  the  milking-pails — lumps 
of  fat  as  big  as  yer  thumb.  Mister  Oak! 
I’ve  never  seed  such  splendid  large  knobs 
of  fat  before  in  the  days  of  my  life — they 
never  used  to  be  bigger  than  a  horse-l^ean. 
And  there  was  a  great  black  crock  upon 
the  brandise  with  his  legs  a-sticking  out, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  within.” 

“And  there’s  two  bushels  of  biffins  for 
apple-pies,”  said  Maryann.  * 

“  Well,  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  by  it  all,” 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  pleasant  mas¬ 
ticating  manner  of  anticipation.  “Yes; 
victuals  and  drink  is  a  cheerful  thing,  and 
gives  nerves  to  the  nerveless,  if  the  form 
of  words  majr  be  used.  ’Tis  the  gospel  of 
the  body,  without  which  we  perish,  so  to 
speak  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl. 

Eventide  :  A  Second^Declaration* 

For  the  shearing-supper  a  long  table 
was  placed  on  the  grass-plot  beside  the 
house,  the  end  of  the  table  being  thrust 
over  the  sill  of  the  wide  parlor-window 
and  a  foot  or  two  intq  the  room.  Miss 
Everdene  sat  inside  the  window,  facing 
down  the  table.  She  was  thus  at  the  head 
without  mingling  with  the  men. 

This  evening  Bathsheba  was  unusually 
excited,  her  red  cheeks  and  lips  contrasting 
lustrously  with  the  mazy  skeins  of  her  sha¬ 
dowy  hair.  She  seemed  to  expect  assis¬ 
tance,  and  the  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  was  at  her  request  left  vacant  until 
after  they  had  begun  the  meal.  She  then 
asked  Gabriel  to  take  the  place  and  the 
duties  appertaining  to  that  end,  which  he 
did  with  great  readiness. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Boldwood  came  in 
at  the  gate,  and  crossed  the  green  to  Bath¬ 
sheba  at  the  window.  He  apologised  for 
his  lateness  :  his  arrival  was  evidently  by 
arrangement 

“  Gabriel,”  said  she,  “  will  you  move 
again,  please,  and  let  Mr.  Boldwood  come 
there  ?” 

Oak  moved  in  silence  back  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  seat 

The  gentleman-farmer  was  dressed  in 
cheerful  style,  in  a  new  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  quite  contrasting  with  his  usual 
sober  suits  of  gray.  Inwardly,  too,  Jie  was 
blithe,  and  consequently  chatty  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  degree.  So  also  was  Bathsheba 
now  that  he  had  come,  though  the  unin¬ 
vited  presence  of  Pennyways,  the  bailiff 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  theft,  disturb¬ 
ed  her  equanimity  for'  a  while. 

Supper  being  ended,  Coggan  began  on 
his  own  private  account,  without  reference 
to  listeners : — 

“  I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not, 

I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not ; 

I  shall  soon  have  another 
,  Tliat’s  better  than  t’other ; 

I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not." 

This  melody,  when  concluded,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  sUently  appreciative  gaze  at 
the  table,  implying  that  the  performance, 
like  a  wotk  by  those  established  authors 
who  are  independent  of  notices  in  the 
papers,  was  a  well-known  delight  which  re¬ 
quired  no  applause. 

“rf^ow.  Master  Poorgrass^  your  song,” 
said  Coggan. 


“  I  be  all  but  a  shadder,  and  the  gift  is 
wanting  in  me,”  said  Joseph,  diminishing 
himself. 

“  Nonsense ;  wou’st  never  be  so  un¬ 
grateful,  Joseph — never!”  said  Coggan, 
expressing  hurt  feelings  by  an  inflection  of 
voice.  “  And  mistress  is  looking  hard  at 
ye,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  Sing  at  once, 
Joseph  Poorgrass.’  ” 

“  Faith,  so  she  is ;  well,  I  must  suffer  it ! 

.  .  .  How  do  I  bear  her  gaze  ?  Do  I 
blush  prodigally  ?  Just  eye  my  features, 
and  see  if  the  tell-tale  blood  ove^owers 
me  much,  neighbors.” 

“  No,  yer  blushes  be  quite  reasonable,” 
said  Coggan. 

A  very  reasonable  depth  indeed,”  testi¬ 
fied  Oak. 

“  I  always  tries  to  keep  ray  colors  from 
rising  when  a  beauty’s  eyes  get  fixed  on 
me,”  said  Joseph,  diffidently;  “but  if  so 
be  ’tis  willed  they  do,  they  must.” 

“  Now,  Joseph,  your  song,  please,”  said 
Bathsheba,  from  the  window. 

“  Well,  really,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  in  a 
yielding  tone,  “  I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 
It  would  be  a  poor  plain  ballet  of  my  own 
composure.” 

“  Hear,  hear  1”  said  the  supper-party. 

Poorgrass,  thus  assured,  trilled  forth  a 
flickering  yet  commendable  piece  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  tune  of  which  consisted  of  the 
key-note  and  another,  the  latter  being  the 
sound  chiefly  dwelt  upon.  This  was  so 
successful  that  he  rashly  plunged  into  a 
second  in  the  same  breath,  after  a  few  false 
starts  : — 

“  I  sow'-ed  the'-e . 

I  sow'-ed .  •  •  " 

I  sow'-ed  the'e  seeds'  oP  love', 

I-it  was'  all'i'-in  the'-e  spring', 

I-in  A'-pril',  Ma'-ay,  a'-nd  sun'-ny' June', 
When  sma'-all  bi'-rds  they'  do'  sing'.’’ 

“  Well  put  out  of  hand,”  said  Coggan, 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  “  ‘  They  do  sing  ’ 
was  a  very  taking  paragraph.” 

“  Ay ;  and  there  was  a  pretty  place  at 
‘  seeds  of  love,’  and  ’twas  well  rehearsed. 
Though  ‘  love  ’  is  a  nasty  high  comer 
when  a  man’s  voice  is  getting  crazed. 
Next  verse.  Master  Poorgrass.” 

But  during  this  rendering  young  Bob 
Coggan  evinced  one  of  those  anoraadies 
which  will  afflict  little  people  when  other 
persons  are  particularly  serious,  and,  in 
trying  to  check  his  laughter,  pushed  down 
his  throat  as  much  of  the  table-cloth  as  he 
could  get  hold  of,  when,  after  continuing 
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hermetically  sealed  for  a  short  time,  his 
mirth  ultimately  burst  out  through  his 
nose.*  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  with  hec¬ 
tic  cheeks  of  indignation  instantly  ceased 
singing.  Coggan  boxed  Bob’s  ears  im¬ 
mediately. 

“  Go  on,  Joseph — go  on,  and  never 
mind  the  young  scamp,”  said  Coggan. 
“  Tis  a  very  catching  ballet.  Now  then 
again — the  next  bar;  I’ll  help  ye  to 
flourish  up  the  shrill  notes  where  yer  wind 
is  rather  wheezy  : — 

“  O  the  wi'-il-lo'-ow  tree'  will'  twist', 

And  the  wil'-low'  tre'-ee  wi'-ill  twine'.” 

But  the  singer  could  not  be  set  going 
again.  Bob  Coggan  was  sent  home  for  his 
ill  manners,  and  tranquillity  was  restored 
by  Jacob  Smallbury,  who  volunteered  a 
ballad  as  inclusive  and  interminable  as  that 
with  which  the  worthy  toper,  old  Silenus, 
amused  on  a  similar  occasion  the  swains 
Chroniis  and  Mnasylus,  and  other  jolly 
dogs  of  his  day. 

It  was  still  the  beaming  time  of  even¬ 
ing,  though  night  was  stealthily  making  it¬ 
self  visible  low  down  upon  the  ground,  the 
western  lines  of  light  raking  the  earth 
without  alighting  upon  it  to  any  extent,  or 
illuminating  the  dead  levels  at  all.  The 
sun  had  crept  round  the  tree  as  a  last  ef¬ 
fort  before  (leath,  and  then  began  to  sink, 
the  shearers’  lower  parts  becoming  steeped 
in  embrowning  twilight,  whilst  their  heads 
and  shoulders  were  still  enjoying  day, 
lacquered  with  a  yellow  of  self-sustained 
brilliancy  that  seemed  inherent  rather  than 
acquired. 

The  sun  went  down  in  an  ochreous 
mist;  but  they  sat,  and  talked  on,  and 
grew  as  merry  as  the  gods  in  Homer’s 
heaven.  Bathsheba  still  remained  en¬ 
throned  inside  the  window,  and  occupied 
herself  in  knitting,  from  which  she  some¬ 
times  looked  up  to  view  the  fading  scene 
outside.  The  slow  twilight  expanded  and 
enveloped  them  completely  before  the 
signs  of  moving  were  shown. 

Gabriel  suddenly  missed  Farmer  Bold- 
wood  from  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  How  long  he  had  been  gone  Oak 
did  not  know;  but  he  had  apparently 
withdrawn  into  the  encircling  dusk. 
Whilst  he  was  thinking  of  this,  Liddy 
brought  candles  into  the  back  part  of  the 
room  overlooking  the  shearers,  and  their 
lively  new  flames  shone  down  the  table 
and  over  the  men,  and  dispersed  among 
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the  green  shadows  behind.  Bathsheba’s 
form,  still  in  its  original  position,  was  now 
again  distinct  between  their  eyes  and  the 
light,  which  revealed  that  Boldwood  had 
gone  inside  the  room,  and  was  now  sitting 
near  her. 

Next  came  the  question  of  the  evening. 
Would  Miss  Everdene  sing  to  them  the 
song  she  always  sang  so  charmingly — 
“  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water” — before 
they  went  home  ? 

After  a  moment’s  consideration  Bath¬ 
sheba  assented,  beckoning  to  Gabriel,  who 
hastened  up  into  the  coveted  atmosphere 
at  once. 

“  Have  you  brought  your  flute  ?”  she 
whispered. 

“  Yes,  miss.” 

“  Play  to  my  singing,  then.” 

She  stood  up»  in  the  window-opening, 
facing  the  men,  the  candles  behind  her, 
and  Gabriel  on  her  right  hand,  immediate¬ 
ly  outside  the  sa.sh-frame.  Boldwood  had 
drawn  up  on  her  left,  within  the  room. 
Her  singing  was  soft  and  rather  tremulous 
at'  first,  but  it  soon  swelled  to  a  steady 
clearness.  Subsequent  events  caused  one 
of  the  verses  to  be  remembered  for  many 
months,  and  even  years,  by  more  than  one 
of  those  who  were  gathered  there  : — 

“  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he : 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  gay  as  she  !” 

In  addition  to  the  dulcet  piping  o 
Gabriel’s  flute,  Boldwood  supplied  a  bass 
in  his  customary  profound  voice,  uttering 
his  notes  so  softly,  however,  as  to  abstain 
entirely  from  making  any  thing  like  an 
ordinary  duet  of  the  song ;  they  rather 
formed  a  rich  unexplored  shadow,  which 
throw  her  tones  into  relief.  The  shearers 
reclined  against  each  other  as  at  suppers  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  so  silent 
and  absorbed  were  they  that  her  breath¬ 
ing  could  almost  be  heard  between  the 
bars ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ballad,  when 
the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  inexpressi¬ 
ble  close,  then  arose  that  huzi  of  pleasure 
which  is  the  attar  of  applause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
Gabriel  could  not  avoid  noting  the  far¬ 
mer’s  bearing  to-night  toward  their  enter¬ 
tainer.  Yet  there  was  nothing  exceptional 
in  his  actions  beyond  what  appertained  to 
his  time  of  performing  them.  It  was  when 
the  rest  were  all  looking  away  that  Bold- 
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wood  observed  her ;  when  they  regarded 
her  he  turned  aside ;  when  they  thanked 
or  praised  he  was  silent ;  when  they  were 
inattentive  he  murmured  his  thanks.  The 
meaning  lay  in  the  difference  between  ac¬ 
tions,  none  of  which  had  any  meaning  of 
themselves ;  and  the  necessity  of  being 
jealous,  which  lovers  are  troubled  with, 
did  not  lead  Oak  to  under-estimate  these 
signs. 

Bathsheba  then  wished  them  good¬ 
night,  withdrew  from  the  window,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  back* part  of  the  room.  Bold- 
wood  thereupon  closing  the  sash  and  the 
shutters,  and  shutting  himself  inside  with 
her.  Oak  wandered  away  under  the  quiet 
and  scented  trees.  Recovering  from  the 
softer  impressions  produced  by  Bathsheba’s 
voice,  the  shearers  rose  to  leave,  Coggan 
turning  to  Pennyways  as  he  pushed  back 
the  bench  to  pass  out : — 

“  I  like  to  give  praise  where  praise  is 
due,  and  the  man  deserves  it — that  ’a  do 
so,”  he  remarked,  looking  at  the  worthy 
thief  comprehensively,  as  if  he  were  the 
masterpiece -of  some  world-renowned  ar¬ 
tist. 

“  I’m  sure  I  should  never  have  believed 
it  if  we  hadn’t  proved  it,  so  to  allude,” 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  “  that  every  cup, 
every  one  of  the  best  knives  and  forks, 
and  every  empty  bottle  be  in  their  place 
as  perfect  now  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
not  one  stole  at  all.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  deserve  half  the 
praise  you  give  me,”  said  the  virtuous 
thief,  grimly. 

“  Well,  I’ll  say  this  for  Pennyways,” 
added  Coggan,  “  that  whenever  he  do 
really  make  up  his  mind  to  do  a  noble 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  good  action,  as  I 
could  see  by  his  face  he  did  to-night  'afore 
sitting  down,  he’s  generally  able  to  carry 
it  out.  Yes,  I’m  proud  to  say,  neighbors, 
that  he’s  stole  nothing  at  all.” 

“  Well,  ’tis  an  honest  deed,  and  we  thank 
ye  for  it,  Pennyways,”  said  Joseph;  to 
which  opinion  the  remainder  of  the  com¬ 
pany  subscribed  unanimously. 

At  this  time  of  departure,  when  nothing 
more  was  visible  of  the  inside  of  the  par¬ 
lor  than  a  thin  and  still  chink  of  light  be¬ 
tween  the  shutters,  a  passionate  scene  was 
in  course  of  enactment  there. 

Miss  Everdene  and  Boldwood  were 
alone.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  their  healthful  fire  from  the  very  serious¬ 
ness  of  her  position ;  but  her  eye  was 


bright  with  the  excitement  of  a  triumph — 
though  it  was  a  triumph  which  had  rather 
been  contemplated  than  desired.  * 

She  was  standing  behind  a  low  arm¬ 
chair,  from  which  she  had  just  risen,  and 
he  was  kneeling  in  it— inclining  himself 
over  its  back  toward  her,  and  holding  her 
hand  in  both  his  own.  His  botly  moved 
restlessly,  and  it  was  with  a  too  happy 
happiness.  This  unwonted  abstraction  by 
love  of  all  dignity  from  a  man  of  whom  it 
had  ever  seemed  the  chief  component,  was, 
in  its  distressing  incongruity,  a  pain  to  her 
which  quenched  much  of  the  pleasure  she 
derived  from  the  proof  that  she  was  ido¬ 
lised. 

“  I  will  try  to  love  you,”  she  was  saying, 
in  a  trembling  voice  quite  unlike  her  usual 
self-confidence.  “  And  if  I  can  believe  in 
any  way  that  I  shall  make  you  a  good 
wife  I  shall  indeed  be  willing  to  marry  you. 
But,  Mr.  Boldwood,  hesitation  on  so  high 
a  matter  is  honorable  in  any  woman,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  give  a  solemn  promise  to¬ 
night.  I  would  rather  ask  you  to  wait  a 
few  weeks  till  I  can  see  my  situation  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“  But  you  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  then  ...” 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  the  five  or  six  weeks,  between 
this  time  and  harvest,  that  you  say  you  are 
going  to  be  away  from  home,  I  shall  be 
able  to  promise  to  be  your  wife,”  she  said, 
firmly.  “  But  remember  this  distinctly,  I 
don’t  promise  yet.” 

“  It  is  enough ;  I  don’t  ask  more.  I 
can  wait  on  these  dear  words.  And  now, 
Miss  Everdene,  good-night !” 

“  Good-night,”  she  said,  graciously — 
almost  tenderly  :  and  Boldwood  withdrew 
with  a  serene  smile. 

Bathsheba  knew  more  of  him  now ;  he 
had  entirely  bared  his  heart  before  her, 
even  until  he  had  almost  worn  in  her  eyes 
the  sorry  look  of  a  grand  bird  without  the 
feathers  that  make  it  grand.  She  had  been 
awe-struck  at  her  past  temerity,  and  was 
struggling  to  make  amends,  without  think¬ 
ing  whether  the  sin  quite  deserved  the 
penalty  she  was  schooling  herself  to  pay. 
T'o  have  brought  all  this  about  her  ears 
was  terrible ;  but  after  a  while  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  without  a  fearful  joy.  The 
facility  with  which  even  the  most  timid 
women  sometimes  acquire  a  relish  for  the 
dreadful  when  that  is  amalgamated  with  a 
little  triumph,  is  marvelous. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  same  Night:  the  Fir  Planta¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  which 
Bathsheba  had  voluntarily  imposed  upon 
herself  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a 
bailiff,  was  the  particular  one  of  looking 
round  the  homestead  before  going  to  bed, 
to  see  that  all  was  right  and  safe  for  the 
night.  Gabriel  had  almost  constantly 
preceded  her  in  this  tour  every  evening, 
watching  her  affairs  as  carefully  as  any 
specially  appointed  officer  of  surveillance 
could  have  done  ;  but  this  tender  devotion 
was  to  a  great  extent  unknown  to  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  as  much  as  was  known  was 
somewhat  thanklessly  received.  Women 
are  never  tired  of  bewailing  man’s  fickle¬ 
ness  in  love,  but  they  only  seem  to  snub 
his  constancy. 

As  watching  is  best  done  invisibly,  she 
usually  carried  a  dark  lantern  in  her  hand, 
and  every  now  and  then  turned  on  the 
light  to  examine  nooks  and  comers  with 
the  coolness  of  a  metropolitan  policeman. 
This  coolness  may  have  owed  its  existence 
not  so  much  to  her  fearlessness  of  expect¬ 
ed  danger  as  to  her  freedom  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  any ;  her  worst  anticipated  dis¬ 
covery  being  that  a  horse  might  not  be 
well  bedded,  the  fowls  not  all  in,  or  a  door 
not  closed. 

This  night  the  buildings  were  inspected 
as  usual,  and  she  went  round  to  the  farm 
paddock.  Here  the  only  sounds  disturb¬ 
ing  the  stillness  were  steady  munchings  of 
many  mouths,  and  stentorian  breathings 
from  all  but  invisible  noses,  ending  in 
snores  and  puffs  like  the  blowing  of  bel¬ 
lows  slowly.  Then  the  munching  would 
re-commence,  when  the  lively  imagination 
might  assist  the  eye  to  discern  a  group  of 
pink-white  nostrils,  large  as  caverns,  and 
very  clammy  and  humid  on  their  surfaces, 
not  exactly  pleasant  to  the  touch  until  one 
got  used  to  them ;  the  mouths  beneath 
them  having  a  great  partiality  for  closing 
upon  any  fragment  of  Bathsheba’s  apparel 
which  came  within  reach  of  their  tongues. 
Above  each  of  these  a  still  keener  vision 
suggested  a  brown  forehead  and  two  star¬ 
ing  though  not  unfriendly  eyes,  and  above 
all  a  pair  of  whitish  crescent-shaped  horns 
like  two  particularly  new  moons,  an  oc¬ 
casional  stolid  “  moo !”  proclaiming  be¬ 
yond  the  shade  of  a  doubt  that  these 
phenomena  were  the  features  and  persons 


of  Daisy,  Whitefoot,  Bonnylass,  Jolly-O, 
Spot,  Twinkle-eye,  etc.,  etc. — the  respect¬ 
able  dairy  of  Devon  cows  belonging  to 
Bathsheba  aforesaid. 

Her  way  back  to  the  house  was  by  a 
path  through  a  young  plantation  of  taper¬ 
ing  firs,  which  had  been  planted  some 
years  earlier  to  shelter  the  premises  from 
the  north  wind.  By  reason  of  the  density 
overhead  of  the  interwoven  foliage  it  was 
gloomy  there  at  cloudless  noontide,  twi¬ 
light  in  the  evening,  dark  as  midnight  at 
dusk,  and  black  as  the 'ninth  plague  of 
Egypt  at  midnight.  To  describe  the  spot 
is  to  call  it  a  vast,  low,  naturally  formed 
hall,  the  plumy  ceiling  of  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  slender  pillars  of  living  wood, 
the  floor  being  covered  with  a  soft  dun  car¬ 
pet  of  dead  spikelets  and  mildewed  cones, 
with  a  tuft  of  grass-blades  here  and  there. 

This  bit  of  the  path  was  always  the 
crux  of  the  night’s  ramble,  though,  before 
starting,  her  apprehensions  of  danger  were 
not  vivid  enough  to  lead  her  to  take  a 
companion.  Slipping  along  here  covertly 
as  Time,  Bathsheba  fancied  she  could  hear 
footsteps  entering  the  track  at  the  opposite 
end.  It  was  certainly  a  rustle  of  footsteps. 
Her  own  instantly  fell  as  gently  as  snow¬ 
flakes.  She  reassured  herself  by  a  remem¬ 
brance  that  the  path  was  public,  and  that 
the  traveler  was  probably  some  villager 
returning  home,  regretting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  meeting  should  be  about  to- 
occur  in  the  darkest  point  of  her  route, 
even  though  only  just  outside  her  own  door.. 

The  noise  approached,  came  close,  and 
a  figure  was  apparently  on  the  point  of 
gliding  past  her  when  something  tugged 
at  her  skirt  and  j)inned  it  forcibly  to  the 
ground.  The  instantaneous  check  nearly 
threw  Bathsheba  off  her  balance.  In  re¬ 
covering  she  stnick  against  warm  clothes 
and  buttons. 

“  A  rum  start,  upon  my  soul !”  said  a 
masculine  voice,  a  foot  or  so  above  her 
head.  “  Have  I  hurt  you,  mate  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Bathsheba,  attempting  to 
shrink  away. 

“  We  have  got  hitched  together  some¬ 
how,  I  think.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  you  a  woman  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  A  lady,  I  should  have  said.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.” 

“  I  am  a  man.” 

»  Oh !” 
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Bathsheba  softly  tugged  again,  but  to  ly.  “  I  must  cut  your  dress  if  you  are  in 


no  purpose. 

“  Is  that  a  dark  lantern  you  have  ?  I 
fancy  so,”  said  the  man. 

“  Yes.” 

“  If  you’ll  allow  me,  I’ll  open  it,  and  set 
you  free.” 

A  hand  seized  the  lantern,  the  door  was 
opened,  the  rays  burst  out  from  their  pri¬ 
son,  and  Bathsheba  beheld  her  position 
with  astonishment. 

The  man  to  whom  she  was  hooked  was 
brilliant  in  brass  and  scarlet.  He  was  a 
soldier.  His  sudden  appearance  was  to 
darkness,  what  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  to 
silence.  Gloom,  the^<!Wttf  loci  at  sill  times 
hitherto,  was  now  totally  overthrown,  less 
by  the  lantern  light  than  by  what  the  lan¬ 
tern  lighted.  The  contrast  of  this  revelation 
with  her  anticipations  of  some  sinister  fig¬ 
ure  in  sombre  garb  was  so  great  that  it 
had  upon  her  the  effect  of  a  fairy  trans¬ 
formation. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the 
military  man’s  spur  had  become  entangled 
in  the  ^imp  Jwhich  decorated  the  skirt  of 
her  dress.  He  caught  a  view  of  her  face. 

“  I’ll  unfasten  you  in  one  moment,  miss,” 
he  said,  with  new-born  gallantry. 

“  O  no — I  can  do  it,  thank  you,”  she 
(hastily  replied,  and  stooped  for  the  per¬ 
formance. 

The  unfastening  was  not  such  a  trifling 
affair.  The  rowel  of  the  spur  had  so 
wound  itself  among  the  gimp  cords  in 
those  few  moments,  that  separation  was 
likely  to  be  a  matter  of  time. 

He  too  stooi>ed,  and  the  lantern  standing 
on  the  ground  betwixt  them  threw  the 
gleam  from  its  open  side  among  the  fir-tree 
^bris  and  the  blades  of  long  damp  grass 
with  the  effect  of  a  large  glowworm.  It 
radiated  upward  into  their  faces,  and  sent 
over  half  the  plantation  gigantic  shadows 
of  both  man  and  woman,  each  dusky 
shape  becoming  distorted  and  mangled  up¬ 
on  the  tree-trunks  till  it  wasted  to  nothing. 

He  looked  hard  into  her  eyes  when  she 
raised  them  for  a  moment;  Bathsheba 
looked  down  again,  for  his  gaze  was  too 
strong  to  be  received  pointblank  with  her 
own.  But  she  had  obliquely  noticed  that 
he  was  young  and  slim,  and  that  he  wore 
three  chevrons  upon  his  sleeve. 

Bathsheba  pulled  again. 

“  You  are  a  prisoner,  miss ;  it  is  no  use 
blinking  the  matter,"  said  the  soldier,  dry- 


such  a  hurry. 

“  Yes— please  do !”  she  exclaimed, 
helplessly. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  necessary  if  you  could 
wait  a  moment and  he  unwound  a  cord 
from  the  little  wheel.  She  withdrew  her 
own  hand,  but,  whether  by  accident  or  de¬ 
sign,  he  touched  it.  Bathsheba  was  vex¬ 
ed;  she  hardly  knew  why. 

His  unraveling  went  on,  but  it  never¬ 
theless  seemed  coming  to  no  end.  She 
looked  at  him  again. 

“  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  face  !”  said  the  young  sergeant,  with¬ 
out  ceremony. 

She  colored  with  embarrassment. 
“ ’Twas.  unwillingly  shown,”  she  replied, 
stiffly,  and  with  as  much  dignity — which 
was  very  little — as  she  could  infuse  into  a 
position  of  utter  captivity. 

“  I  like  you  the  better  for  that  incivility, 
miss,”  he  said. 

“  I  should  have  liked — I  wish — you  had 
never  shown  yourself  to  me  by  intruding 
here  !”  She  pulled  again,  and  the  gathers 
of  her  dress  began  to  give  way  like  lilipu- 
tian  musketry. 

“  I  deserve  such  a  chastisement  as  your 
words  give  me.  But  why  should  such  a 
fair  and  dutiful  girl  have  such  an  aversion 
to  her  father’s  sex  ?” 

“  Go  on  your  way,  please.” 

“  What,  Beauty,  and  drag  you  after  me  ? 
Do  but  look  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  tangle  !” 

“  O,  ’tis  shameful  of  you ;  you  have 
been  making  it  worse  on  purpose  to  keep 
me  here — you  have  !” 

“  Indeed,  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  the  ser¬ 
geant,  with  a  merry  twinkle. 

“  I  tell  you  you  have !”  she  exclaimed,  in 
high  temper.  “  I  insist  upon  undoing  it 
Now,  allow  me !” 

“  Certainly,  miss ;  I  am  not  of  steel.” 
He  added  a  sigh  which  had  as  much  arch¬ 
ness  in  it  as  a  sigh  could  possess  without 
losing  its  nature  altogether.  “  1  am 
thankful  for  beauty,  even  when  ’tis  thrown 
to  me  like  a  bone  to  a  dog.  These  mo¬ 
ments  will  be  over  too  soon  !”  , 

“  Not  for  my  pleasure,”  she  said. 

Bathsheba  was  revolving  in  her  mind 
whether  by  a  bold  and  desperate  rush  she 
could  free  herself  at  the  risk  of  leaving  a 
portion  of  her  skirt  bodily  behind  her. 
The  thought  was  too  dreadful.  The  dress 
— which  she  had  put  on  to  appear  stately 
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at  the  supper — was  the  head  and  front  of 
her  w'ardrobe ;  not  another  in  her  stock 
became  her  so  well.  And  then,  her  ap¬ 
pearance^  with  half  a  skirt  gone  !  What 
woman  in  Bathsheba’s  position,  not  natur¬ 
ally  timid,  and  within  call  of  her  retainers, 
would  have  bought  escape  from  a  dashing 
soldier  at  so  dear  a  price  ? 

“  All  in  good  time ;  it  will  soon  be 
done,  I  perceive,”  said  her  cool  friend. 

“  This  trifling  provokes,  and — and - ” 

“  Not  too  cruel!” 

“  — Insults  me !” 

“  It  is  done  in  order  that  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  apologizing  to  so  charming 
a  woman,  which  I  straightway  do  most 
humbly,  madam,”  he  said  bowing  low. 

Bathsheba  really  knew  not  what  to 
say. 

“  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  women  in  my 
time,”  continued  the  young  man  in  a  mur¬ 
mur,  and  more  thoughtfully  than  hitherto, 
critically  regarding  her  bent  head  at  the 
same  time  ;  “  but  I’ve  never  seen  a  woman 
so  beautiful  as  you.  Take  it  or  leave  it — 
be  offended  or  like  it — I  don’t  care.” 

“  Who  are  you,  then,  who  can  so  well 
afford  to  despise  opinion  ?” 

“No  stranger.  Sergeant  Troy.  I  am 
staying  in  this  place. — There !  it  is  undone 
at  last,  you  see.  Your  light  fingers  were 
more  eager  than  mine.  I  wish  it  had 
been  the  knot  of  knots,  wliich  there’s  no 
untying.” 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  She  started 
up,  and  so  did  he.  How  to  decently  get 
away  from  him — that  was  her  difficulty 
now.  She  sidled  off  inch  by  inch,  the 
lantern  in  her  hand,  till  she  could  see  the 
redness  of  his  coat  no  longer. 

“  Ah,  Beauty;  good-bye !”  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  and,  reaching  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  turned 
about,  and  ran  indoors. 

Liddy  had  just  retired  to  rest.  In  ascend¬ 
ing  to  her  own  chamber,  Bathsheba  open¬ 
ed  the  girl’s  door  an  inch  or  two,  and 
said — 

“  Liddy,  is  any  soldier  staying  in  the 
village — Sergeant  somebody — rather  gen¬ 
tlemanly  for  a  sergeant,  and  good-looking 
— a  red  coat  with  blue  facings  ?” 

“  No,  miss.  .  .  .  No,  I  say;  but  real¬ 
ly  it  might  be  Sergeant  Troy  home  on  fur¬ 
lough,  though  I  have  not  seen  him.  He 
was  here  once  in  that  way  when  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  at  Casterbridge.” 


“  Yes,  that’s  the  name.  Had  he  a 
mustache — no  whiskers  or  beard  ?” 

“  He  had.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  person  was  he  ?” 

“  Oh  I  miss — I  blush  to  name  it — a  gay . 
man.  But  I  know  him  to  be  very  quick 
and  trim,  who  might  have  made  his 
thousands,  like  a  squire.  Such  a  clever 
young  dand  as  he  is  I  He’s  a  doctor’s  son 
by  name,  w'hich  is  a  great  deal ;  and  he’s 
an  earl’s  son  by  nature !” 

“  Which  is  a  great  deal  more.  Fancy  I 
Is  it  true  ?” 

“  Yes.  And  he  was  brought  up  so  well 
and  sent  to  Casterbridge  Grammar  School 
for  years  and  years.  Learnt  all  languages 
while  he  was  there ;  and  it  was  said  he  got 
on  so  far  that  he  could  take  down  Chinese 
in  shorthand  ;  but  that  I  don’t  answer  for, 
as  it  was  only  reported.  However,  he 
wasted  tiis  gifted  lot,  and  listed  a  soldier ; 
but  even  then  he  rose  to  be  a  sergeant 
without  trying  at  all.  Ah  !  such  a  blessing 
it  is  to  be  high-born  ;  nobility  of  blood  will 
shine  out  even  in  the  ranks  and  files. 
And  is  he  really  come  home,  miss  ?” 

“  I  believe  so.  Good-night,  Liddy.” 

After  all,  how  could  a  cheerful  wearer  of 
skirts  be  permanently  offended  with  the 
man?  There  are  occasions  when  girls 
like  Bathsheba  will  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  unconventional  behavior.  When 
they  want  to  be  praised,  which  is  often ; 
when  they  want  to  be  mastered,  which  is 
sometimes ;  and  when  they  want  no  non¬ 
sense,  which  is  seldom.  Just  now  the  first 
feeling  was  in  the  ascendant  with  Bathshe¬ 
ba,  with  a  dash  of  the  second.  More¬ 
over,  by  chance  or  by  devilry,  the  minis- 
trant  was  antecedently  made  interesting  by 
being  a  handsome  stranger  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  seen  better  days. 

So  she  could  not  clearly  decide  whether 
it  was  her  opinion  that  he  had  insulted  her 
or  not. 

“Was  ever  anything  so  odd!”  she  at 
last  exclaimed  to  herself,  in  her  own  room. 

“  And  was  ever  any  thing  so  meanly  done  ' 
as  what  I  di<l — to  skulk  away  like  that 
from  a  man  who  was  only  civil  and  kind  !” 
Clearly  she  diil  not  think  his  barefaced 
praise  of  her  person  an  insult  now. 

It  was  a  fatal  omission  of  Boldwood’s 
that  he  had  never  once  told  her  she  was 
beautiful. 

(To  be  continued.)  _  ^ 
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A  RIDE  THROUGH  THE  BAZAAR  AT  YARKUND. 

BV  E.  T.  CHAPMAN,  CAPTAIN  R.A. 


It  is  Thursday,  the  13th  of  November, 
1873,  market  day  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Yarkund,  where  some  five  years  since  an 
Englishman  had  not  even  been  heard  of 
but,  as  a  member  of  the  British  Embassy' 
to  Kashgar,  and  a  king’s  guest,  I  have  the 
entr6e,and,  reader,  gladly  take  you  with  me. 

My  first  visif  is  paid  to  the  pony  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  outside  the  city  wall,  and 
near  the  western  gate.  No  sooner  do  I 
make  my  appearance  than  a  stir  is  evident, 
for  business  has  up  to  this  period  been 
slack:  the  riders  of  some  150  ponies  are, 
however,  marshalled  in  some  sort  of  order 
by  a  decidedly  hossy-looking  gentleman 
who  himself  styles  a  DeUl ;  his  authority 
rests  solely  on  his  aptitude  for  concluding 
a  bargain,  and  certainly  he  is  glib  enough 
in  his  recommendations.  If  I  am  to  be¬ 
lieve  him,  the  little  piebald,  on  which  a 
white-bearded  old  man  is  sitting  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  crowd,  is  the  animal  that  has 
all  the  qualifications  I  require;  I  have 
only  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands  and 
the  pony  shall  be  sent  to  my  quarters  at 
the  Embassy.  As  I  do  not  indicate  my 
approval  in  any  way,  a  whole  string  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  praised  and  separately  paraded, 
as  though  I  must  be  a  certain  purchaser  : 
this,  however,  is  not  effected  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  struggling  and 
fighting  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  and  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  a  severe  whip  by  the 
DelAl  to  the  wadded  coats  of  the  unruly. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  that  I  may  not  judge 
for  myself,  but  my  inspection  has  no  other 
practical  result  than  that  I  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  professional  bargainer,  who 
promises  to  bring  some  three  or  four  ponies 
to  me  after  he  has  fixed  their  price.  I  may 
here  remark  that,  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
the  usual  percentage  to  the  DelAl  would 
be  quite  impossible,  and  that,  when  I  have 
really  secured  three  very  serviceable  little 
nags,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
lyith  my  bargain,  having  paid  about  1 2/.  for 
the  lot.  Leaving  the  DelAl  then  in  pos¬ 
session,  I  make  my  way  across  the  road  to 
the  sheep  market ;  this  is  held  close  under 
the  gallows,  where  chattering  groups  are 
assembled  in  pierfect  disregard  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  scaffold.  I  might  buy  ten  sheep  for  a 
couple  of  sovereigns,  but  no  one  is  ap¬ 


parently  anxious  to  sell ;  people  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  every  direction,  but  all  seem  the  gos- 
sipers  and  idlers,  for  even  thus  early,  the 
butchers  have  done  their  business  for  the 
week,  and  evidently  there  is  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  bid.  A  falconer,  who  rides  from 
one  group  to  another  with  a  hooded  gold¬ 
en  eagle  on  his  arm,  creates  a  much  grea¬ 
ter  sensation  than  even  a  European  tra¬ 
veler,  for  the  people  of  Yarkund  have 
grown  accustomed  to  our  white  faces  and 
inquisitive  habits  during  a  short  week  of  re¬ 
sidence,  and  I  am  allowed  to  turn  toward 
the  city  gate  almost  unobserved.  To  get 
either  in  or  out  of  this  cumbrous  portal  is  a 
serious  matter :  twice  I  attempt  an  en¬ 
trance,  my  best  efforts  being  each  time 
frustrated ;  first  by  a  whole  string  of  don¬ 
keys  loaded  with  walnuts  or  large  bundles 
of  wood,  and  having,  in  addition,  riders 
mounted  on  their  loads  who  hustle  them 
forward  and  bring  about  my  confusion. 
The  second  time  a  more  serious  obstacle 
presents  itself;  a  two-wheeled  Araba,  hea¬ 
vily  laden  with  flour  for  the  palace,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  close  on  the  donkeys  and  fairly 
chokes  the  way.  This  is  a  light  vehicle  of 
capital  build,  capable  of  carrying  about  10 
cwt.,  in  which  four  horses  are  harnessed, 
one  in  the  shafts  and  three  in  the  lead,  the 
whole  being  driven  by  a  merry-looking 
wagoner  armed  with  a  long  willow  pole 
and  lash.  A  third  time  I  attempt  the  pas¬ 
sage,  but  just  as  I  reach  the  door  I  espy 
two  highly  respectable  females  astride  of  a 
donkey  coming  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  gateway ;  they  are  grandmothers  most 
certainly,  and  ought  to  know  better,  but, 
regardless  of  consequences,  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  unveiled ;  some  wag  raises  the  cry 
of  “  Reis,"  the  usual  hint  to  ladies  who 
prefer  to  let  their  charms  be  seen,  that 
some  one  in  authority  is  approaching,  and, 
what  between  tugging  at  their  veils,  and 
struggles  to  retain  their  balance  on  the 
jacka.ss,  now  grown  refractory,  the  distress 
of  the  old  ladies  is  exitreme.  Ah !  it’s  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  keep  your  seat  on 
a  donkey — I  thought  so !  the  venerable 
damsels  fall  softly  in  the  dust,  one  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other,  where  they  bury 
their  confusion  till  1  am  many  yards  with¬ 
in  the  city  walls.  ^ 
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A  whole  street  of  butchers’  shops  first 
invites  attention ;  beef  and  mutton  are 
selling  at  iji/.  for  a  jing,  i.e.  about  1  lbs., 
and  horse-flesh  is  valued  this  morning  at 
i%tl.  the  jing.  Trade  is  brisk,  for  every 
soul  in  Yarkund  will  eat  meat  to-day,  and 
even  the  well-fed  cats  that  line  the  roofs 
seem  to  know  that  it  is  Thursday,  and  that 
an  additional  allowance  of  dainty  morsels 
must,  in  consequence,  fall  to  their  share. 
However,  here  it  is  easy  to  make  one’s 
way  through  the  crowd,  and,  skirting  a 
large  tank,  one  of  the  numerous  water 
stores  of  the  city,  I  soon  become  conscious 
that  I  am  nearing  the  main  thoroughfare ; 
for  the  jam  created  by  my  stoppage  op¬ 
posite  to  a  furrier’s  shop,  where  a  white 
leopard-skin  has  caught  my  eye,  bids  fair 
to  become  serious.  My  attendant,  Yoos- 
Bashier,  commander  of  100  in  the  army  of 
the  Amir,  has,  however,  no  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  king’s  guest  to  be  jostled,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  can  interfere,  he  and  a  couple  of 
comrades,  whom  he  has  enlisted  for  the 
purpose,  commence  belaboring  the  crowd 
with  their  whips ;  the  blows  are,  though, 
received  with  considerable  indifference  by 
those  nearest  at  hand,  many  of  whom  are 
wearing  two  and  even  three  wadded  coats, 
or  chogahs,  this  crisp  frosty  morning. 
An  opening  results  from  a  general  move¬ 
ment  one  way  or  another  rather  than  from 
any  efforts  to  force  a  passage. 

Men,  women,  and  children  even  now 
swarm,  turn  which  way  you  will,  for  there 
are  at  least  35,000  purchasers  abroad  in 
the  streets  laying  in  stock  and  food  and 
clothing  for  the  whole  week ;  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  style  of  dress  adopt¬ 
ed,  both  sexes  wearing  a  long  wadded 
chogah  falling  below  the  knee,  and  tall 
boots  with  high  heels,  the  former  of  any 
color,  and  with  but  little  pretension  to  cut.* 

I  am  nearing  the  portion  of  the  bazaar 
set  aside  for  hats  and  boots,  though  here 
and  there  a  shop  displaying  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  of  all  sorts  is  driving  a  thriving  trade. 
Here  are  three  ladies  with  fur  caps  of  some 
pretension,  loose  flowing  chogahs  and 
dandy  green-leather  boots  worked  as  high 
as  the  knee  in  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  set 
off  with  many  a  rosette.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  bargaining  for  an  indoor  robe  hav¬ 
ing  a  striking  pattern  worked  in  chicken- 
work  on  the  back,  and  they  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  engaged  to  allow  of  my  getting  quite 
close  before  the  tiresome  veils  are  drawn 
down.  One  is  a  merry,  rosy-cheeked  little 


lady  who  is  clearly  sorry  to  disappoint  me 
by  hiding  her  good  looks,  and  the  other 
two  are  respectable  mothers,  as  I  am  able 
to  discover  from  the  cross  stripes  they  wear 
on  the  front  of  their  chogahs:  all  three 
have  three  splendid  plaits  of  dark  hair 
stretching  from  either  side  of  the  head  far 
below  the  waist.  That  two  are  the  wives 
of  well-to-do  citizens  is  clear  enough,  but 
the  youngest  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
adornments  of  a  wife ;  true,  she  does  not 
wear  the  handkerchief  on  her  head  which 
indicates  the  lady  in  search  of  a  husband, 
but  it  needs  a  practised  eye  to  tell  that  her 
dowry  has  been  fixed,  and  that  her  marri¬ 
age  garments  are  actually  being  purchased. 

I  take  you  behind  the  scenes,  reader,  and 
even  venture  to  tell  a  young  lady’s  secrets. 
Last  evening  a  wealthy  spitor,  according  to 
Yarkund  estimate,  deposited  300  tungas, 
or  7/.  I  or.,  with  the  mother,  who  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  fair  Aijsha,  for  such  is 
the  name  of  the  bride  elect,  and  when  the 
trousseau  is  completed  the  mullah  will 
quickly  tie  the  knot :  no  wonder  the  pur¬ 
chases  are  lingered  over,  for  this  is  her 
first  wedding.  The  fur  cap  has  cost  100 
tungas,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  still  smarter 
than  those  I  have  already  noticed,  will 
cost  about  twenty  more  ;  while  a  silk  cho¬ 
gah  has  been  set  aside  at  loo  tungas. 
Tliese  are  necessaries  without  presenting 
which  no  man  can  gain  a  wife,  and  of  the 
eighty  tungas  that  remain,  at  least  fifteen 
must  be  devoted  to  a  feast ;  but  it  will  be 
odd  if  that  chicken-worked  robe  is  not  car¬ 
ried  home,  besides  lesser  articles  of  ap¬ 
parel.  The  fortunate  man  has  two  wives 
already,  but  wedding  garments  valued  at 
300  tungas  will  command  any  young  lady 
in  Yarkund,  and  the  character  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  not  even  be  inquired  into,  for 
“  incompatibility  of  temper”  is  reason  suf¬ 
ficient  for  either  gentleman  or  lady  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  contract  before  the  Cazee,  and 
such  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  as  our 
young  friend  possesses  will,  for  some  years 
to  come,  secure  any  number  of  husbands, 
caps,  and  chogahs,  among  the  marriage- 
loving  Toorks. 

The  cap  market  is  really  a  busy  scene  ; 
there  are  different  hatters  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  though  all  wear  fur  in  some  form  or 
another.  I  had  excited  curiosity  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  lady’s  garment  at  the  last  shop, 
but  now  I  am  bent  on  becoming  the  pos 
sessor  of  a  rich  brocade  cap  with  a  deep 
band  of  otter-skin  round  the  edge.  All 
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doubt  is  at  an  end.  I  am  a  married  man 
making  purchases  for  my  zenana  !  if  only 
I  invested  in  the  various  articles  now  ])ut 
forward  as  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  my  ladies,  not  even  the  large  supply  of 
copper  coins  which  a  mounted  attendant 
carries  behind  me,  could  hold  out.  These 
are  in  strings  of  fifty  each,  representing 
t  wo  tun  gas. 

I  struggle  through  the  hatters,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  determine  to  show  no  excitement 
when  passing  the  bootmakers  that  immedi¬ 
ately  succeed.  Alas  for  my  resolution  ! 
there  is  one  small  pair  that  I  find  quite  ir¬ 
resistible  ;  they  would  do  for  Cinderella, 
and  are  certainly  not  meant  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  long  garments  of  the  W'est, 
for  they  are  beautifully  worked  right  up  to 
the  top  !  The  shopman  has  his  eye  on 
me,  and  before  I  know  w’here  I  am,  these 
treasures  are  mine — in  fact,  my  zenana 
need  be  a  large  one  to  make  use  of  all  the 
boots  of  which  I  involuntarily  become 
owner. 

I  am  quite  relieved  by  the  comparative 
quiet  of  the  silk  market,  which  is  next  vis¬ 
ited  ;  here  skein  silks  from  Audijan  and 
from  Khoten  are  exposed  side  by  side, 
those  from  either  place  being  poor  in  tex¬ 
ture,  owing  to  an  inferior  method  of  reeling 
which  is  adopted ;  the  bright  shades  of 
yellow,  red,  and  purple  that  are  grouped 
upon  the  stalls  in  this  neighborhood  are 
picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

But,  reader,  I  am  growing  hungry,  and 
there  is  a  capital  “  Aash-khana,”  or  restau¬ 
rant  close  by  ;  it  is  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  empty  tables, 
though  the  crowd  seems  thicker  in  front  of 
the  open  doorway  than  elsewhere  ;  for 
eating  must  be  concluded  before  after¬ 
noon  prayer,  Nemaz-i-deegur,  and  those 
of  the  faithful  who  have  the  smallest  pre¬ 
tension  to  being  devout,  must  look  in  at 
the  neighboring  mosque  when  the  Arzan  is 
heard. 

Mine  host  is  a  Chinaman  turned  forci¬ 
bly  into  a  good  Mahomedan ;  he  evident¬ 
ly  thinks  that  I  am  a  cut  above  the  ordina¬ 
ry  quarter-tunga  (penny-half-penny)  custo¬ 
mer,  and  accumulates  a  variety  of  delica¬ 
cies  on  the  table  I  have  selected ;  excellent 
hot  mutton-pies,  familiarly  known  as  mun- 
toos,  form  the  first  course,  with  pickled 
carrots  and  turnips  cut  in  slices  and  stacked 
on  miniature  plates,  with  a  capital  side 
dish  in  which  a  local  vermicelli  is  conspi¬ 
cuous,  and  chopped  meats  are  mixed  up 


with  considerable  judgment.  Chopsticks 
have  from  the  first  been  at  my  disposal, 
and  a  small  book  of  rough  papers  intend¬ 
ed  to  serve  as  a  table  napkin,  or  a  viouchoir 
de  poche  ;  some  sweet  pastry  and  cakes 
serve  as  entremets,  prepared  in  imitation 
of  apples,  pears,  or  vegetables ;  but  one’s 
energies  must  be  reserved  for  the  Aash,  a 
grand  pillar  of  mutton  and  rice  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  separate  course,  and  from  which 
all  in  the  room  are  served  in  turn  ;  and 
then  last  of  all,  come  two  or  three  kinds 
of  soup.  My  immediate  neighbor,  who  is 
a  bit  of  a  swell,  commenced  oj^erations,  I 
observed,  by  ordering  an  independent  brew 
of  tea,  and  now  again  he  turns  up  his 
nose  at  the  soup  and  calls  again  for  tea, 
green,  and  in  strong  decoction  without  milk, 
but  with  heaps  of  sugar.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  no  drink  has  throughout  the  repast 
been  provided,  and  alas !  there  is  no 
salt ;  so  next  time  you  come,  bring  a  pri¬ 
vate  supply  in  your  pocket.  We  have, 
however,  had  an  excellent  dinner,  well 
cooked  and  cleanly  served,  and  mine  host 
knows  that  he  is  robbing  us  when  he  asks 
us  threepence  each,  for  the  double  charge 
should  have  secured  us  a  separate  plate  of 
horseflesh  which  is  here  regarded  as  a  del¬ 
icacy  ;  however,  we  need  not  complain, 
and,  being  Englishmen,  can  not  object  to 
an  overcharge — a  piece  of  forbearance  that 
does  not  add  to  the  respect  which  our 
converted  Celestial  entertains  for  us  ;  he 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  troubled  with  respect 
of  persons,  serving  alike  his  well-cooked' 
viands  to  Toork,  Ikidakshanee,  Afghan,  or 
Nogai,  to  Kashmiree,  Tartar,  or  native  of 
Hindoostan  without  question  or  remark. 

By  the  way,  the  tables  and  forms,  we 
have  made  use  of  are  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  had  you  dined  strictly  d  la  Toork,  the 
•discomfort  of  your  sitting  position  might 
have  taken  something  from  your  appetite. 
But  we  have  still  a  long  round  to  make, 
for  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  permanent 
bazaar,  which  occupies  an  entire  street 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered 
in  from  end  to  end.  This  is  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile’s  distance  from  the  Chinaman’s 
restaurant  :  we  can  peep  into  the  princi¬ 
pal  madrassah  en  route,  and  have  a  chat 
with  the  mullah  who  is  responsible  for 
this  home  of  wandering  scholars.  Educa¬ 
tion  of  a  high  order  is,  indeed,  restricted 
to  the  writers  and  officials  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  employ  of  the  Governor,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Don  can  not  tell  us  very  much,  ex- 
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cept  that  he  has  accommodation  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  scliolars  with  their  families,  who 
are  supported  from  the  college-lands,  the 
establishment  being  privately  endowed. 
My  Toorkee  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  enter  into  a  learned  discussion,  and  his 
Persian  is  not  quite  so  fluent  as  it  ought 
to  be,  so  we  must  be  satisfied  with  his 
statement  that,  in  the  entire  city,  there 
are  thirty-six  such  charitable  institutions, 
where  learning,  if  not  greatly  advanced,  is 
at  any  rate  fostered  by  the  maintenance  of 
some  800  Toorks  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  who  claim  the  privileges  and 
title  of  students. 

Entering  the  covered  street  I  have  already 
mentioned,  one  is  attracted  by  the  large 
number  of  druggists’  shops ;  let  us  stop  at 
one  which  is  presided  over  by  a  gentleman¬ 
ly  looking  old  man,  who  has  quite  the  cut 
of  a  chemist,  and,  with  his  permission,  take 
stock  of  his  wares.  Ah,  he  is  quite  pleased 
with  the  attention,  but  I  must  find  an 
interpreter ;  fortunately  a  much-traveled 
Yarkundee  is  at  hand.  Hajee  Kassim  has 
twice  been  at  Mecca,  has  seen  ships  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  during  a  short  time 
that  he  was  in  service  in  Egypt,  wandered 
to  Khartoom,  where  he  happened  to  be 
during  the  Abyssinian  expedition  ;  he  is 
now  a  soldier  under  the  orders  of  the  Yoos- 
Bashi  Zureef,  whom  I  have  spoken  of  as 
being  in  attendance  :  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  introduce  him  as  something  of  a 
linguist. 

I  count  sixty-five  drugs,  spices  and  min¬ 
erals  exposed  in  the  old  man’s  stall,  and  he 
assures  me  that  these  do  not  represent  half 
his  treasures  ;  I  must  be  a  great  Hakeem 
to  take  so  much  interest  in  his  wares,  and 
if  I  will  only  step  in  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  he  will  show  me  /nedicines  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  won’t  trouble  you 
to  make  a  list,  but  present  you  with  a  brick 
of  Chinese  tea,  dug  up  from  one  of  the 
buried  cities  that  lie  beyond  Khoten  in 
the  great  Gobi  desert,  and  will  purchase 
some  dried  water-lilies  and  a  little  maid- 
en’s-hair  fern  merely  to  gratify  our  polite 
old  druggist,  as  he  assures  me  they  are 
much  esteemed  by  married  ladies.  We 
haven’t  time  to  drink  his  tea,  so,  with  a 
promise  to  call  again,  let  us  bid  him  good¬ 
bye  and  turn  into  the  great  Audijanee  Se- 
ria,  the  entrance  to  which  is  near  at  hand, 
on  the  left  of  the  street. 

There  are  few  Audijanee  merchants  in 
Yarkund  just  now,  as  troubles  in  Khokand 


have  prevented  caravans  from  crossing  the 
Alai  mountains  for  some  months  past ; 
but  there  is  a  fair  store  of  goods  in  the 
vaulted  cliamber  which  occupies  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  court-yard.  Pig-iron  that  has 
found  its  way  from  Nijni,  and  madder 
from  Audijan,  while  bales  of  cotton,  felt 
and  carpets  from  Khoten  are  piled  about 
the  square  ready  to  start  with  the  first  ven¬ 
ture  for  the  Russian  market  of  Tashkend, 
so  soon  as  a  royal  order  pronounces  the 
road  to  be  open  ;  the  skins  of  grape-juice 
that  are  thrown  about  are  a  local  produc¬ 
tion,  and  will  accompany  the  caravan. 

There  are  twenty-three  very  comfort¬ 
able  little  residences  forming  three  sides  of 
the  Serai,  the  somewhat  imposing  gate, 
and  two  bare  walls  completing  the  square ; 
tea  is  being  served  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  owner,  a  strikingly  handsome 
Nogai,  tempts  us  to  be  civil,  if  only  that 
he  may  carry  back  a  good  report  to  his 
Russian  masters ;  he  understands  Persian, 
so  we  can  introduce  ourselves  with  a 
“  Salaam  aleikum,”  and  if  you  do  not  ob¬ 
ject,  persuade  him  to  draw  a  little  more 
water  from  his  semavar,  and  make  our¬ 
selves  at  home. 

He  is  as  fair  as  a  native  of  the  Donnau- 
thal,  and  with  the  self-possession  and  good¬ 
breeding  of  an  Oriental,  receives  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  bystander  that  we  are  of  the 
same  color,  by  making  a  truly  courteous 
salaam.  He  has  only  heard  of  English¬ 
men  as  the  enemies  of  Russia,  and  is  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  expression  of  good-will  on  our 
part  toward  all  the  subjects  of  the  great 
Czar,  whose  daughter  has  given  her  hand 
to  a  British  prince.  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
favorable  imj)ression  by  a  few  words  of 
courtesy,  so  let  us  leave  him  pleased  and 
yet  uncertain  as  to  what  manner  of  people 
these  free  and  strangely-dressed  English¬ 
men  may  be ;  we  have  made  ourselves  his 
guests,  and  we  do  not  say  good-bye  to 
him  and  to  the  group  of  merchants  who 
have  watched;  our  proceedings,  until  we 
are  fairly  at  the  gate  of  the  Serai,  and 
ready  to  turn  into  a  queer  little  shop,  lack¬ 
ing  but  three  balls  above  the  entrance  to 
make  its  owner’s  business  understood. 

It  is  a  Chinaman  in  spectacles  who 
seeks  to  know  our  pleasure,  and  to  make 
a  haul  by  putting  exorbitant  prices  on  the 
contents  of  his  old  curiosity  shop.  There 
is  a  fur-lined  robe  of  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Amban,  who,  when  the  Chinese  lost 
the  citadel  to  the  Tunganees  in  1863, 
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blew  himself  and  family  into  the  air  rather 
than  submit  to  disgrace ;  this  jade  mouth¬ 
piece  belonged  to  the  old  hero’s  opium 
pipe,  and  the  miniature  shoes  were]  once 
among  the  treasures  of  the  lady  whose 
wardrobe  has  remained  so  long  unsold ; 
here  is  the  skm  of  a  Siberian  otter,  here 
crystal  spectacles,  old  cups  and  ornaments, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  but  the  rascal’s 
prices  are  so  high  that  one  can  not  think 
of  purchasing  even  the  relics  of  a  heroine. 

We  are  now  in  the  cloth  market,  and  of 
the  next  200  shops  we  shall  find  ninety 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  Russian  piece-goods, 
chintzes,  and  broadcloths,  a  few  stocked 
with  pottery  of  local  manufacture,  some 
with  cutlery  and  general  stores  made  in 
Moscow ;  matches,  and  other  articles  of 
daily  luxury  have  certainly  found  their 
way  from  Tashkend,  with  large  quantities 
of  candied  and  loaf  sugar.  There  are  sad¬ 
dlers  who  sell  riding  gear  and  whips  made 
on  the  spot,  and  very  good  indeed ;  while 
chandlers  and  soap-dealers,  eating-house 
keepers,  and  fruiterers  make  up  the  tale. 

The  present  Mission  to  Kashgaria  has 
for  its  object  the  conclusion  of  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Treaty,  which  is  to  open  the  markets 
of  Central  Asia  to  Manchester  wares  and 
to  the  tea  now  grown  in  the  Himalayas ; 
but  at  present  we  shall  find  little  in  all  the 
stores  exposed  to  remind  us  of  the  world- . 
wide  influence  of  British  commerce. 
Some  of  the  better  chintzes,  brocades,  and 
cloths  which  lie  in  the  shops  of  the  Cabul 
merchants,  or  Kashmirees,  who  have  been 
long  established  in  Yarkund,  must  have 
crossed  the  lofty  Karakorum  in  the  bales 
of  traders  from  British  India ;  and  the 
needles  and  razors  in  the  cutlers’  shops, 
though  packed  in  an  outer  wrapper  with 
the  word  MOCKBIb  in  large  type  out¬ 
side,  have  “  Birmingham”  plainly  printed 
on  the  inner  cov^r  in  which  they  left  the 
British  Isles. 

The  able  pen  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  ad¬ 
venturous  Englishman  who  first  visited  the 
quondam  Atalik  Ghazee,  has  indicated  a 
rich  harvest  for  English  merchants  in  this 


new  field,  and  no  doubt,  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  now  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  Amir,  and  the  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  import  duties  on  goods  of 
British  manufacture,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  our  traders,  with  the  advantages 
of  a  railway  line  from  Bombay  to  Lahore, 
and  the  improvements  contemplated  in  ex¬ 
isting  trade  routes,  to  undersell  the  Rus¬ 
sian  merchants  who  travel  by  the  tedious 
line  of  the  Syr-I)aria,  through  Tashkend 
and  Audijan,  across  the  Alai  mountains ; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  break  down 
long-established  trade  associations,  and  to 
tempt  the  Yarkundee  who  has  for  years 
disposed  of  Khoten  carpets  and  cotton  to 
a  corresponding  firm  in  Ta.shkend,  to 
change  from  the  beaten  track  ;  more  diffi¬ 
cult  still  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the 
consuming  population  of  these  countries 
in  favor  of  articles  of  Russian  manufacture 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 
For  years  such  luxuries  as  they  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  have  been  stamped  with  Rus¬ 
sian  trade-marks,  and,  in  their  simplicity, 
they  will  hesitate  to  accept  new  brands, 
though  they  are  placed  upon  better  anti 
rheaper  goods.  Fashion,  too,  in  Yarkund 
is  as  imperious,  in  her  own  way,  as  in 
Paris,  and  colors  and  patterns,  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  must  needs  be  those  which  are  in 
vogue. 

But,  reader,  I  have  wearied  you  suf¬ 
ficiently,  not  only  with  our  ride,  but  with 
my  moralising.  I  might  take  you  round 
to  visit  the  twelve  remaining  serais,  where 
Hindoos,  Badakshanees,  and  otliers  are 
separately  accommodated  ;  or  might  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  some  of  the  230  dyeing- 
houses,  where  silk  and  cotton  cloths  are 
colored  either  red,  green,  yellow,  purple, 
or  slate  color ;  the  soap  factories,  candle- 
makers’  shops,  and  leather-workers,  might 
all  be  visited ;  but  one  can  not  do  every 
thing  iri  one  day,  and  I  have  already  rea¬ 
son  to  claim  your  indulgence  while  I  seek 
your  interest  in  the  Yarkund  Bazaar. 

Kashgar,  Dec.  24,  1873. 

— Macmillan's  M agazine. 


.  DANTE. 

II. — HIS  WRITINGS.  Dante’s  life  affected  his  inner  develop¬ 

ment,  till  sorrow  wrought  out,  in  the  long 
I  HAVE  attempted  to  describe  the  way  years  of  dreary  exile,  the  aspirations  which 
in  which  the  outward  circumstance  of  in  boyish  days  love’s  touch  had  first  re- 
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vealed.  I  would  now  trace  in  Dante’s 
writings  hU  own  record  of  his  inner  life, 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  pursuits. 

Dante  is  known  among  us  chiefly  as  a 
poet,  but  he  wrote  also  on  politics,  on 
theology,  on  philology,  on  philosophy. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  day,  and  was,  above  all  other  things, 
a  diligent  and  careful  student.  Not  only 
does  he  sum  up,  in  his  great  work,  the 
social  and  political  life  of  his  time,  but 
also  all  its  knowledge,  all  its  thought  and 
all  its  science  breathes  through  his  poem 
and  takes  fresh  form  from  his  genius. 

It  is  this  that  specially  distinguishes 
Dante  from  all  writers  who  have  lived  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  that  he  sums  up  in  himself 
all  the  life  of  his  time  with  all  its  problems 
and  all  its  thought.  His  time  moreover 
was  one  of  singular  interest,  and  likely  to 
remain  of  singular  interest  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  men  ;  a  time  not  too  remote  from  our 
own  to  cea.se  to  affect  us,  yet  not  so  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  our  own  as  to  wear  the  same 
form.  He  lived  in  noticeable  days,  and  is 
himself  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
them.  They  were  days  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  still  ruled  over  Christen¬ 
dom  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  ideal  unity, 
though  men  had  already  begun  to  seek 
deeper  than  its  outward  rites  for  the  sus¬ 
tainment  of  the  individual  conscience. 
The  Roman  Empire  still  claimed  to  rule 
the  temporal  kingdoms  of  the  earth  with 
undivided  sway,  though  outward  submis¬ 
sion  was  already  the  thin  cloak  for  the 
fullest  assertion  of  individual  freedom. 
The  growing  sense  of  men’s  power  and  the 
world’s  beauty  was  finding  fit  expression 
for  its  joyousness  and  thankfulness  in  song 
and  music,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  in 
the  adornment  of  Civil  life  by  stately  build¬ 
ings  and  the  expression  of  holy  thought 
by  fitting  symbol.  Italy  had  set  clearly 
before  herself  life’s  problem  in  much  the 
same  shape  as  that  which  now  it  wears  to 
us,  but  had  set  it  in  a  frank  and  manly 
way,  and  was  solving  it  with  the  straight¬ 
forward  sincerity  of  faith,  without  the  per¬ 
plexity  that  comes  from  previous  failure, 
without  the  one-sided  intensity  that  comes 
from  long  effort,  without  the  languor  that 
comes  from  disappointment.  It  was  a 
time  which,  as  we  read  the  pages  of  Dante, 
we  can  not  fail  to  recognise,  and  feel  with, 
and  know  to  be  our  own ;  but  know 
faintly  and  dimly,  as  an  old  man  who, 


aroused  for  the  moment  by  some  boy’s 
simple  enthusiasm,  struggles  to  recall  the 
experiences  of  his  own  youthful  tlays. 

Truly  Dante  had  many  exj)eriences 
from  which  to  learn — lover,  student,  citi¬ 
zen,  statesman,  philosopher,  exile ;  travel¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  now  an  ambassa¬ 
dor,  now  almost  a  beggar;  mixing  with 
all,  yet  always  superior  to  all ;  with  a 
keen,  observing  eye,  and  a  powerful  mind 
that  knew  no  rest  from  thought.  The 
world  as  it  was  seems  to  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  piled  for  him  all  its  products 
and  poured  at  his  feet  all  its  treasures. 
Dante  labored  incessantly,  and  pondered 
deeply;  he  is  most.learned,  but  his  learn¬ 
ing  does  not  strike  us  so  much  as  his  deep 
thoughtfulness ;  it  was  not  for  him  enough 
to  know — he  must  draw  his  knowledge 
into  himself,  and  reap  its  full  harvest,  and 
turn  it  to  his  own  profit,  and  grow  strong¬ 
er  by  its  support.  He  was  a  poet,  but  his 
imagination  is  never  allowed  to  wander 
uncontrolled :  his  fancy  is  not  employed 
to  mirror  unconsciously  his  passions’  way¬ 
ward  course;  rather  it  is  only  the  most 
serious  products  of  his  mature  thought  that 
receive  the  stamp  of  his  poetical  treat¬ 
ment,  and  are,  after  careful  sifting,  sent 
forth  as  current  in  the  mouths  of  men.  It 
was  not  the  lightness  but  the  seriousness 
of  Dante’s  mind  that  made  him  a  poet ; 
not  the  ease  with  which  he  received  out¬ 
ward  impressions,  but  the  care  with  which 
he  revolved  them  when  they  came;  not 
the  passion  but  the  intensity  of  his  nature. 
His  thoughts  passed  beyond  the  limits  in 
which  they  could  be  expressed  by  ordi¬ 
nary  words :  he  must  tell  them  in  ima¬ 
ginative  symbols,  which  he  who  can  must 
learn  to  interpret  and  unravel  for  himself. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the 
earliest  of  Dante’s  works,  the  “Vita  Nuova’’ 
— the  story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  written 
jvhen  he  was  between  the  age  of  20  and 
26 — did  not  justify  this  general  estimate  of 
his  writings,  but  might  be  classed  with 
other  tales  of  youthful  love,  as  the  genuine 
outpouring  of  an  enthusiastic  soul,  which 
transformed  the  world  in  the  light  of  its 
own  passionate  feeling,  and  was  intent 
solely  on  expressing  its  own  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows.  But  a  slight  examination  soon  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  we  have  here  no  ordinary 
love-tale,  no  mere  overflow  of  iatense  pas¬ 
sion,  no  expression  of  merely  individual 
feeling.  It  is  rather  the  chastened  product 
of  mature  thought — thought  quickened  by 
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feeling,  but  never  carried  away  by  it — 
thought  working  through  passion  and  te- 
ducing  it,  without  any  loss  to  its  supreme 
ideal  beauty,  to  due  subordination.  It  is 
for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  Dante’s 
love  seems  so  inexplicable,  so  unlike  any 
feeling  with  which  we  are  made  familiar  by 
modern  analysis.  It  is  not  that  Dante’s 
love  was  different  in  its  origin  to  that 
of  common  men.  But  Dante  was  not 
content  with  merely  receiving  impres¬ 
sions  ;  he  took  them  to  himself  and 
meditated  on  them;  he  did  not  regard 
them  as  mere  vivid  moments,  fleeting 
and  therefore  precious,  to  be  seized 
while  they  remained  and  recorded  in 
the  most  forcible  forms  in  which  they 
could'  be  conceived  and  imaged.  They 
were  not  isolated  forms  to  be  gracefully 
arranged  at  leisure  in  their  most  striking 
manifestations,  but  they  were  to  him  part 
— the  most  valuable  part — of  his  daily  life, 
which,  as  they  became  part  of  his  being, 
found  noble  expression  from  a  noble  mind. 
Their  imaginative  form  was  the  expression 
of  thought  and  reflection,  not  of  feeling 
and  passion — was  the  outcome,  not  of  the 
first  moments  of  pleasure,  not  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  of  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  soul 
to  apprehend  the  passing  emotions,  and 
fix  their  permanent  results  in  an  enduring 
shape.  Hence,  after  agonies  of  tears  in 
the  dim  visions  of  the  night,  or  in  the  med¬ 
itative  solitude  of  the  day,  the  figure  of 
Love,  an  awful  yet  gentle  master,  would 
detach  itself  from  the  surroundings  of  his 
life,  and  utter  dark  sayings  which  had  to  be 
followed  beyond  the  verge  of  ordinary  ex¬ 
pression,  and  then  shadowed  forth  in  the 
mysterious  forms  in  which  the  imagination 
could  apprehend  them  in  the  region  of 
poetry  and  fancy.  Hence  he  says,  as  the 
key-note  to  the  understanding  of  his  book^ 
“  Albeit  the  image  of  Beatrice,  that  was 
with  me  always,  was  an  exultation  of  Love 
to  subdue  me,  it  was  yet  of  so  perfect  a 
quality  that  it  never  allowed  me  to  be  over¬ 
ruled  by  Love  without  the  faithful  counsel 
of  reason,  whensoever  such  counsel  was 
useful  to  be  heard."  •  And  this  “  counsel 
of  reason”  so  wrought  upon  his  life  that 
Love  bred  in  him  an  overpowering  sweet¬ 
ness;  and,when  Beatrice  vouchsafed  him 


her  salutation,  “  such  warmth  of  charity,” 
he  says,  “  came  upon  me  that  most  certain¬ 
ly  in  that  moment  I  would  have  pardoned 
whosoever  had  done  me  an  injury ;  and 
if  one  should  then  have  questioned  me  con¬ 
cerning  any  matter,  I  could  only  have  said 
unto  him  ‘  Love,’  with  a  countenance 
clothed  in  humbleness.”  •  Such  were  his 
feelings,  not  fantastic,  not  unreal,  not 
coming  from  one-sidedness  or  weakness  of 
nature,  but  only  chastened,  purified,  solem¬ 
nized  by  earnest  thought,  till  all  which  was 
merely  earthly  had  dropped  from  them, 
the  dross  was  all  burned  up,  and  the  fine 
gold,  ten  limes  purified  in  the  fire,  alone 
remained. 

The  Vita  Nuova  is  the  record  of  his 
youthful  passion ;  but  it  was  written  after 
Beatrice  was  dead,  when  the  full  light  which 
deep  sorrow  alone  can  shed  upon  the  past, 
had  shown  him  what  was  real,  what  was 
abiding  in  his  soul’s  experiences.  The 
Vita  Nuova  is  no  ordinary  love-story, 
breathing  unrest  and  feverish  desire;  it  is 
the  careful  record  of  one  who  has  loved 
and  knows  what  love  unrequited,  as  men 
call  requited,  had  left  him  as  its  lifelong 
legacy.  A  deep  sense  of  the  seriousness 
of  his  subject  was  present  with  Dante  in 
every  page.  He  mistrusts  even  the  imagi¬ 
native  form  of  his  poems,  and  tries  by  ex¬ 
planations,  alw'ays  obscure  and  often  i>edan- 
tic,  to  show  more  intelligibly  his  purpose 
in  writing  them.  Of  the  sonnets  which  he 
wrote  to  Beatrice  only  a  selected  few  are 
inserted  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  a  few  others 
survive  amongst  his  miscellaneous  poems, 
but  many  are  doubtless  lost.  From  those 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  record  of  his  new,  his  regenerate  life, 
all  which  express  repining  and  hopeless 
sorrow  are  carefully  excluded.  He  is 
anxious  to  separate  the  deep  truths  of  his 
individual  self  from  all  that  was  merely  tran¬ 
sient  ;  he  endeavors  to  show  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  soul’s  treasure-house  after  all 
that  is  worthless  or  unworthy  has  been 
cleared  away. 

Hence  Dante’s  Lyrics  express  the  high¬ 
est  form  which  Love  can  ever  reach — Love, 
not  in  the  form  in  which  he  appears  to  the 
ordinary  man,  or  in  the  way  in  which  he 
develops  in  the  unreflecting  mind,  but  in 
the  highest  and  most  abiding  shape  in 
which  he  can  become  the  heart’s  posses- 
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sion,  in  the  way  in  which  he  nestles  in  the 
mind  where  he  is  to  find  his  eternal  dwell¬ 
ing-place. 

^  Dante’s  love  for  Beatrice  followed 
her,  after  her  death,  into  the  everlasting 
regions,  till  his  thought  pressing  after  her 
was  stopped  by  doubts  and  hesitations 
and  mysteries  hard  to  be  understood, 
yet  which  the  mind  could  dimly  feel  after, 
and  realize  in  some  way,  though  it  could 
not  express.  “  It  was  given  unto  me,”  he 
says,  at  the  end  of  the  “  Vita  Nuova,”  “  to 
behold  a  very  wonderful  vision,  wherein 
I  saw  things  which  determined  me  that  I 
would  say  nothing  further  of  this  most 
blessed  one,  until  such  time  as  I  could 
discourse  more  worthily  concerning  her. 
And  to  this  end  I  labor  all  I  can,  as  she 
well  knoweth.  Whereof  if  it  be  His  plea¬ 
sure  through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things, 
that  my  life  continues  with  me  a  few  years, 
it  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet  write  con¬ 
cerning  her  what  hath  not  before  been 
written  of  any  woman.  After  the  which, 
may  it  seem  good  unto  Him  who  is  the 
Master  of  Grace,  that  my  spirit  should  go 
hence  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady :  to 
wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now 
gazeth  continually  on  His  countenance 
qui  est  per  omnia  ssccula  benedictus.  Laus 
Deo.” 

So  with  this  aim  before  him,  of  finding 
a  fitting  expression  for  the  thoughts  which 
Beatrice  had  awakened,  the  revelation 
which  she  had  made  to  him  of  life  and 
the  world  and  their  purpose,  Dante  turned 
with  renewed  interest  to  his  studies,  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  pursuits  of  practical  life  to  find 
their  full  meaning.  I  have  already  shown 
how  Dante’s  public  life  met  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  His  moderate  counsels  met  with  no 
hearing  from  those  inflamed  by  passionate 
hate.  Moreover,  he  himself  felt,  in  the 
retrospect  of  later  years,  that  during  the 
time  of  busy  activity  his  nobler  self  had 
grown  dim.  Still  in  the  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties  of  public  life  Dante’s  mind  was  active 
and  inquiring:  he  was  investigating  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  politics,  the  end  of 
a  state,  the  method  of  its  good  government, 
the  source  of  its  obedience.  His  treatise 
“  De  Monarchia,”  composed  probably  be¬ 
fore  his  exile,  •  is  the  first  work  of  modern 


*  I  regard  Witte’s  argument,  founded  on  the 
omission  in  the  “  De  Monarchia”  of  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  struggle  between  Pope  BonifaCe 
VIII.  and  Philip  IV.  of  France,  or  the  writ¬ 
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times  that  treats  of  the  problems  of  specu¬ 
lative  politics. 

In  Dante’s  days  political  theory  was 
busy  with  the  dim  abstractions  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  and  the  Empire,  and  round  these 
shadowy  forms  political  ideas  gathered. 

At  the  present  day  we  talk  of  the  Italian 
cities  as  Republics,  and  we  are  justified,  as 
we  look  back  ujMjn  them,  in  classing  them 
as  self-governing  and  democratic  states. 
They  were  not,  however,  so  regarded  by 
those  who  lived  under  them.  Their  inde¬ 
pendence  was  purely  municipal  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  were  distinct,  it  is  true,  one 
from  another,  but  all  recognized  themselves 
as  parts  of  one  great  political  system. 
None  of  the  parties  which  their  politics 
developed,  looked  upon  these  Republics 
as  self-organized,  or  as  possessing  inherent  . 
rights  to  absolute  self-government.  Their 
aim  rather  was,  to  secure  free  scope  for 
personal  or  party  intrigue  by  w’eakening 
the  central  authority,  by  setting  Pope 
against  Emperor  and  Emperor  against 
Pope.  Their  desire  was  to  organize  an¬ 
archy,  in  which  they  could  pursue  the 
small  local  interests  of  the  separate  Towns 
to  the  sacrifice  of  any  care  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  Italy.  Against  this  view, 
which  underlies  all  tlie  politics  of  Mediae¬ 
val  Italy,  Dante  directs  his  arguments. 
He  wishes  to  set  forth  in  its  fullness  the  idea 
of  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  political 
sy'stem.  He  wishes  to  free  the  state  from 
the  theocratic  idea,  to  assert  for  it  its  proper 
place  and  its  true  dignity  as  the  ruling  power 
of  the  life  of  man.  The  greatness  of  the 
Imperial  system,  its  eternal  seat  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  its  immediate  authority  from 
God,  its  freedom  from  Papal  control — 
these  are  the  central  points  of  Dante’s  sys¬ 
tem.  His  method  is  not  our  modern^ 
method ;  his  end  of  peace  on  earth,  and 
concord  among  all,  of  a  common  union 
for  the  common  good,  of  orderly  subordi¬ 
nation  to  righteous  law,  must  always  be  the 
end  of  all  right  political  speculation  and 
practice.  He  sighs  with  true  patriotic 
anguish  over  the  wretched  waste  of  human 
energy  in  efforts  for  self-assertion,  “  O 
miserable  race  of  men,  by  how  many 
storms  and  shipwrecks,  by  how  many  de¬ 
structions  must  you  be  overwhelmed,  while 
like  a  many-headed  monster  you  puli  in 


ings  which  it  produced,  as  conclusive  proof 
that  the  treatise  was  written  before  1311,  to 
which  date  it  is  currently  assigned. 
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different  ways.  Behold  how  good  and 
joyful  a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  unity.”  • 

Dante’s  next^work,  begun  in  the  first 
few  years  of  his  exile  and  never  finished, 
was  a  treatise,  “  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,” 
about  the  Vulgar  Tongue.  Its  aim  is 
thus  set  forth  in  the  o])ening  sentences : 
“  Seeing  that  no  one  before  us  has  treated 
of  the  science  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 
whereas  we  see  that  such  tongue  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  us  all,  since  not  only  men,  but  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  strive  after  it  as  far  as 
nature  allows,  we  wishing  in  some  way  to 
illumine  their  discretion,  since  they  are 
now  walking  blindly  through  the  streets, 
for  the  most  part  thinking  what  is  last  is 
first — will  try  in  the  help  of  the  Word  from 
above,  to  be  of  some  service  to  the 
Vulgar  Speech.” 

Here,  again,  it  is  Dante’s  intention  that 
is  of  importance  to  us,  not  the  actual 
value  of  the  book  at  present.  Dante  had 
none  of  the  materials  for  a  science  of  Phi¬ 
lology,  but  he  discusses  the  origin  and 
growth  of  language,  the  separation  of  the 
Romance  languages  from  the  Latin, 
the  various  Italian  dialects^ and  their  lite¬ 
rary  capacities.  Here  again  unity  is  his 
object — to  form  a  common  Italian  tongue 
from  careful  observation  of  the  different  di¬ 
alects,  avoiding  their  harshness  and  com¬ 
bining  their  beauties.  As  in  politics  he 
would  have  his  countrymen  obey  one  law, 
and  submit  themselves  to  one  system,  so 
in  language  he  would  have  them  overcome 
their  purely  local  usages  and  form  one 
common  and  noble  vehicle  of  speech. 
His  object  was  in  no  small  degree  accom¬ 
plished  by  his  “  Divina  Commedia.”  It 
was  not  the  speculative  precept  but  the 
]X)sitive  example  which  drew  his  country’s 
speech  to  assume  a  common  form  through 
common  admiration  of  the  noblest  utter¬ 
ances  that  any  Italian  tongue  had  framed. 

Similarly,  in  his  next  work,  the  “  Con- 
vito,”  is  the  progress  of  Dante’s  interests 
expressed.  It  was  undertaken  in  his  stu¬ 
dent  days,  and  is  the  record  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  labors,  which  were  broken  off  never 
to  be  resumed,  by  the  news  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  into  Italy,  so  long  forsaken,  of  the 
newly-elected  Emperor,  Henry  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  It  is  a  strange  book,  strange  both 
in  its  form  and  in  its  contents.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  commentary  up>on  some  of  his 

*  DeMonarchia,  sub  fin. 


sonnets :  fourteen  were  originally  selected 
for  exposition,  but  only  four  were  comple¬ 
ted.  If  the  work  had  been  finished  it 
would  have  been  a  mediaeval  encyclopaedia 
without  any  order  or  arrangement.  Tak¬ 
ing  the. sonnet  as  his  text,  Dante  follows 
out  his  own  train  of  thought,  and  discusses, 
in  the  philosophic  language  of  his  time, 
such  questions  as  arise, — the  nature  of 
love,  the  planet-heavens,  the  different  me¬ 
thods  of  verbal  interjjretation,  immortality, 
the  nature  of  true  nobility^  On  questions 
such  as  these  he  brings  to  bear  all  his 
learning,  illustrates  them  with  copious 
quotations  from  every  side,  and  examines 
them  in  the  recognized  forms  of  mediaeval 
logic.  We  forget  in  glancing  over  the 
pages  that  the  author  was  a  poet. 

Such  are  the  labors  in  which  Dante  was 
engaged  as  a  preparation  for  the  “  Divina 
Commedia.”  As  we  turn  over  its  pages 
it  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  eternal 
value  of  the  soul’s  insight  with  the  tran- 
■sient  worth  of  intellectual  labor.  Dante 
engaged  with  equal  honesty  of  purpose, 
with  equal  depth  of  meaning,  in  his  poems 
and  in  his  treatises ;  but  his  poems, 
the  record  of  his  own  heart,  have  been 
among  the  world’s  most  precious  posses¬ 
sions  since  his  time — his  learned  works 
have  long  ceased  to  do  more  than  attract 
the  notice  of  the  curious,  or  win  a  won¬ 
dering  attention  from  those  who  are  drawn 
to  them  for  their  writer’s  sake.  The  same 
ideas  prevail  in  both,  the  same  deep  power 
of  thought  has  put  its  stamp  upon  all,  but 
round  the  one  the  writer’s  vivid  fancy  has 
woven  the  spell  of  his  soul’s  perpetual 
presence  ;  the  other  is  but  a  heap  of  dry 
bones  from  which  all  life  and  meaning 
have  long  since  passed  away. 

The  forms  of  fancy  may  live  forever, 
while  the  forms  of  thought  perish  with  the 
age  that  gave  them  being,  and  leave  at  the 
best  a  mass  of  ruins,  to  be  used  by  new 
builders  in  the  generations  to  come. 

It  is  true  Dante  gives  us  in  his  great 
poem  all  his  thought,  as  well  as  all  his 
fancy.  The  pages  of  the  Divina  Comme¬ 
dia  are  full  of  philosophy,  theology,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  natural  science :  but  thought 
and  fancy  blend  together,  and  their  mixture 
lends  the  book  its  deepest  meaning,  and 
fitly  represents  Dante’s  own  soul,  and  tlie 
influences  in  which  it  grew  and  waxed 
strong.  There  are  many  points  of  interest 
in  the  “  Divina  Commedia many  mean¬ 
ings  may  be  given  it,  and  it  may  be  read  in 
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many  diflferent  ways ;  but  one  thing  cer¬ 
tainly  it  means — the  absolute  victory  over 
all  around  it  of  the  soul,  whose  source  of 
strength  is  within  itself.  The  passionate 
love  of  the  “Vita  Nuova”  has  led  to  an 
intellectual  insight  as  deep  as  the  first 
emotion  was  tender;  Dante’s  mind  is  as 
responsive  to  the  stray  indications  of  the 
real  truth  of  things,  as  his  heart  was  to 
the  salutation  of  Beatrice  when  she  passed 
him  in  the  way. 

The  Divina  Commedia  was  the  work 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  after  he  had  en¬ 
joyed,  and  labored,  and  suffered,  and 
thought.  In  it  he  unfolds  in  calm  deci¬ 
siveness  the  mystery  of  the  world’s  being, 
as  it  had  slowly  become  manifest  to  his 
eyes.  T'hose  to  whom  Dante  seems  senti¬ 
mental  in  the  Vita  Nuova  will  regard  him 
as  unduly  stern  or  presumptuous  in  the 
Divina  Commedia.  The  two  sides  of  his 
genius  hold  closely  together:  only  deep 
sensibilites  could  obtain  such  profound  in¬ 
sight  :  only  one  who  had  loved  and  suf¬ 
fered  much  could  see  and  know  much  : 
only  one  to  whom  the  small  things  of  life 
were  of  momentous  importance  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  bearings  of  its  mighty  issues, 
and  dare  to  follow  them  to  their  furthest 
point. 

The  Divina  Commedia  has  been  called 
a  vision,  but  Dante  never  calls  it  so  him¬ 
self  ;  it  is  rather  the  literal  transcript  of  his 
soul’s  progress  and  of  his  life’s  teaching, 
thrown  into  the  most  serious  form  which 
the  artistic  representations  of  his  tijne 
brought  before  the  ordinary  mind. 

To  the  great  sages  of  the  ancient  world, 
life’s  problem  was  confined  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  life  itself,  and  their  endeavor  had 
been  to  introduce  order  into  its  confusion, 
and  reduce  its  jarring  elements  into  a  sys¬ 
tem  within  which  the  individual  might 
move  with  dignified  and  decorous  freedom. 
The  early  Christians  had  looked  on  this 
life  as  the  preparation  for  another,  had 
found  in  it  an  awful  seriousness,  and  had 
laid  down  strict  rules  of  self-denial,  by 
which  the  soul  might  enfranchise  itself  from 
its  surroundings,  and  look  forward  with 
humble  expectation  for  it»full  development 
elsewhere.  Under  this  idea,  dimly  appre¬ 
hended  and  fitfully  acted  upon,  had  grown 
up  the  moral  life  of  Dante’s  time.  The 
pleasures,  the  excitements,  the  passions, 
and  the  interests  of  which  his  active  age 
was  full,  were  kept  in  check  by  stern  remin¬ 
ders  of  what  was  soon  to  follow  upon  them 


all.  Startling  pictures  w'ere  drawm  by  the 
preaching  friar  of  the  torments  or  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  life  to  come.  The  sculptures 
round  the  arch  of  the  doorway  through 
which  worshipers  entered  the  house  of 
God ;  the  bold  reliefs  that  met  the  eye  of 
the  careless  each  time  they  passed  it  on 
their  daily  way ;  the  pictures  or  mosaics  on 
which  in  prayer  the  weary  heart  gazed  with 
fervent  devotion — all  these  had  for  their 
favorite  subject,  the  representation  of  the 
“  Day  of  Doom,”  and  the  severance  of 
mankind  to  happiness  or  misery.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  the  subject,  terrible  and  se¬ 
rious  in  itself,  was  chosen  for  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  not  only  by  the  Church,  but  by 
any  society  or  club  that  wished  to  give  a 
spectacle  to  the  people.  Here  is  an  ac¬ 
count*  given  by  Giovanni  Villani,  of  a  Flo¬ 
rentine  May-day  Festival  in  1304  : — 

“  The  Companies  of  Comfort  through¬ 
out  the  city,  that  were  wont  to  make  joy 
and  festival,  assembled  and  did  the  best 
they  could,  or  knew  how  to  do.  Among 
the  others,  those  of  the  Borgo  S.  Priano, 
wishing  to  make  a  newer  and  more  diverse 
amusement,  sent  out  a  message,  that  who¬ 
ever  wished  to  hear  news  of  the  other  world 
should  come  on  May  i  to  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraia.  Then  they  arranged  planks  on 
boats  and  little  ships  in  the  Arno,  and  made 
there  the  resemblance  and  image  of  Hell, 
with  fires  and  other  pains  and  torments, 
with  men  representing  devils,  horrible  to 
see ;  and  there  were  others,  that  bore  the 
appearance  of  naked  souls,  being  thrust 
into  divers  torments,  with  great  crying  and 
groaning  and  clamor — a  thing  loathsome 
and  terrible  to  hear  and  see.  For  the  no¬ 
velty  of  the  amusement,  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  came  to  see  it.”  There  came  in  fact 
such  crowds,  that  the  wooden  bridge  gave 
•way,  and  many  were  drowned.  “  ^  that,” 
as  Villani  concludes  his  account,  “  the 
amusenwnt  turned  to  reality,  and  many 
went  indeed  to  hear  news  of  the  other 
world,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  city.” 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length,  to  show  the 
simple  realism  of  an  age,  whose  effort  was 
to  apprehend  the  forms  that  surrounded  it 
and  adapt  its  simple  life  to  them.  The 
Florentines  shrank  from  nothing.  They 
wished  to  see  what  life  was,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  live  accordingly.  They  had 
no  fear  of  irreverence,  no  desire  to  drop  the 
veil  and  be  content  to  go  no  further,  lest 
they  should  be  bewildered.  They  did  not 
shrink  from  what  was  horrible,  because  it 
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was  horrible.  They  would  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  it  as  fully  as  possible,  and  art 
should  be  employed  in  reminding  them 
continually,  and  in  a  definite  form,  of  what 
they  genuinely  believed,  but  were  always 
tending  to  forget 

This  temper  of  mind,  which  alone  can 
afford  the  conditions  under  which  great 
works  of  imagination  can  be  produced, 
must  be  clearly  realized  by  the  readers  of 
Dante.  Many  are  repelled  from  reading 
him  by  a  shrinking  sense  of  irreverence,  of 
cruelty,  of  audacity,  attaching  to  the  very 
plan  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Yet 
Dante’s  subject  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  his  own  age.  He  was 
free  from  that  modern  form  of  reverence, 
which  is  founded  on  a  desire  not  to  %:e  too 
clearly ;  he  was  stem  because  he  was  just ; 
he  was  bold  because  he  had  no  doubts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dante  took  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  form  that  could 
be  found,  in  which  to  express  his  own  soul’s 
pilgrimage  in  characters  large  enough  for 
every  age  to  read.  He  took  himself,  and 
not  another — himself  even  such  as  he  was, 
and  not  an  idealized  self,  and  brought  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  the  awful  realities  of  the 
future.  His  individual  thoughts  and  expe¬ 
riences  should  be  applied  to  the  highest,  the 
deepest  of  human  interests,  should  be  set 
in  the  clearest  atmosphere,  and  viewed  in 
the  purest  and  whitest  light  that  could  be 
reflected  upon  them.  “  Dante  Alighieri,  a 
Florentine  by  birth,  not  by  manners,” 
would  set  forth  to  whoever  would  listen, 
the  lessons  which  life  had  taught  him. 
His  object,  as  he  says  himself,  was  “  to  re¬ 
move  the  living  in  this  life  from  a  state  of 
misery,  and  lead  them  to  a  state  of  happi¬ 
ness.”*  This  he"  would  do,  not  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  form  of  philosophy,  but  in  the  most 
solemn  shape  in  which  Art  appealed  to  the* 
feelings  and  imagination  of  the  ordinary 
man.  Himself,  his  own  life,  his  own  cha¬ 
racter,  his  own  friends,  the  great  men*  of 
his  age,  the  great  questions  of  his  day,  all 
these  are  set  forth'  and  represented  against 
the  awful  background  of  eternal  destiny, 
where  passion  and  triviality  become  impos¬ 
sible,  where  seriousness  is  at  once  ensured 
without  repeated  demands,  where  things 
lose  at  once  the  sordour  of  common  life, 
and  nothing  is  insignificant,  where  every 
thing  assumes  the  most  gigantic  proportions 
of  which  it  is  capable. 


This  is  the  chief  significance  of  the  Di¬ 
vina  Commedia,  the  feature  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  all  other  works.  It  takes 
a  real  individual  character,  surrounded  by 
all  the  actual  facts  of  his  life ;  it  takes  a 
piece  of  the  world’s  history  with  all  its  ac¬ 
tors,  with  all  its  efforts  and  all  its  ideas, 
political,  religious,  and  social ;  it  detaches 
them  from  their  place  in  the  world  of  fact, 
and  erects  them  into  a  monument  of  sur¬ 
passing  grandeur,  by  representing  them 
with  reference  to  their  eternal  meaning, 
when  all  the  world’s  trappings  have  been 
stripped  from  them,  and  they  are  laid  bare, 
as  they  are  in  themselves.  Hence  comes 
the  air  of  stern  reality  that  the  whole  book 
'  wears.  It  was  not  Dante’s  purpose  to  pro¬ 
duce  merely  a  vague  and  general  impres¬ 
sion.  Vices  and  virtues  were  alike  made 
manifest  in  the  forms  of  real  men  whose 
fate  had  a  deep  interest  for  his  reader.  His 
ancestor  Cacciagukla  tells  him,  in  his  course 
through  Paradise,  to  smite  only  the  lofty, 
that  the  force  of  the  example  may  be 
greater.* 

I  have  said  that  Dante  nowhere  calls  his 
poem  a  vision,  nor  does  he  treat  it  as  such. 
The  same  desire  for  reality  that  made  him 
weave  his  poem  around  himself,  and  his 
own  life  and  times,  has  made  him  aim  at 
vigorous  reality  in  every  point  of  imagina¬ 
tive  detail.  His  narrative  is  given  with 
perfect  minuteness  in  every  point.  We 
have  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  actual 
pilgrimage  through  the  realmsof  the  Infer¬ 
no,  of  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  The  In¬ 
ferno  is  a  fennel-shaped  pit,  going  down  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  where  Lucifer  is  fro¬ 
zen  up  for  ever.  The  circles  of  the  pit  grow 
smaller  and  smaller,  in  proportion  as  their 
punishments  are  more  severe  and  their  in¬ 
habitants  are  greater  sinners.  The  island 
of  Purgatory  rises  out  of  the  side  of  the 
earth  opposite  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  a  slop¬ 
ing  rock  with  terraces  going  round,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  circles  of  the  Inferno.  On 
the  top  of  this  rock,  corresponding  to  Lu¬ 
cifer  at  the  bottom  of  his  pit,  is  situated 
the  earthly  Paradise,  the  original  garden 
from  which  our  first  parents  fell.  Then, 
leaving  the  earthly  Paradise,  Dante  rapid¬ 
ly  traverses  the  sphere  of  the  air,  and  pass¬ 
es  into  the  planet-heavens,  where  are  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  in  the  form  of  stars. 
The  seven  heavens  contain  each  of  them 
saints  celebrated  for  some  particular 
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virtue,  just  as  the  circles  of  the  Inferno 
had  been  assigned  to  particular  vices,  and 
the  ledges  of  the  mountain  of  Purgatory 
peopled  by  penitents  for  different  classes 
of  sins.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  the 
stars  that  people  these  heavens ;  and  as 
Dante  mounts  among  them,  they  circle 
round  him  in  a  ceaseless  dance  of  joy, 
testifying  the  delight  with  which  the  vision 
of  the  divine  love  had  filled  them.  Still 
onward  and  onward  Dante  goes,  till  he 
reaches  the  Empyrean,  or  motionless  hea¬ 
ven  of  pure  light,  where  he  sees  the  celes¬ 
tial  host,  and  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the 
vision  of  the  Trinity  can  say  no  more  of 
these  unspeakable  things.  His  heart  sinks 
under  the  contemplation  of  the  love  that 
rules  the  world,  and  in  that  all  else  is 
swallowed  up.  The  reader,  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  him  so  far,  is  left  in  possession  of 
his  secret : — 

“  Kut  now  was  turning  my  desire  and  will, 
Even  as  a  wheel  that  equally  is  moved, 
The  Love  which  moves  the  sun  and  other 
stars.”* 

In  this  mysterious  pilgrimage  Dante  is 
never  carried  away  by  his  subject  to  forget 
himself.  He  is  fatigued  in  climbing  the 
rocky  defiles  of  the  Inferno.  He  is  ter¬ 
rified,  and  clings  to  Virgil  like  a  child  to 
its  mother,  at  the  -sight  of  the  grotesque 
fiends  who  rule  over  some  of  its  abysses. 
He  toils  up  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  him¬ 
self  a  penitent  and  slowly  ridding  himself  of 
the  burden  of  his  sins.  In  Paradise  he  is 
led  upward  by  Beatrice,  his  early  love, 
and  the  earthly  grossness  of  his  faculties 
often  provokes  her  rebukes.  We  never 
lose  sight  of  Dante’s  personal  presence. 
Many  of  those  whom  he  meets  have  been 
his  friends  in  the  other  world.  In  the  In¬ 
ferno,  one  of  his  dead  relatives  hides  be¬ 
hind  an  archway  to  avoid  his  gaze,  and 
makes  mocking  gestures  at  him  as  he 
passes,  to  show  contempt  toward  the 
family  which  has  allowed  his  untimely 
death  to  be  so  long  unavenged.  In  Para¬ 
dise  Dante  rejoices  to  be  hailed  by  the  soul 
of  his  great  ancestor,  Cacciaguida,  who 
died  on  the  Emperor  Conrad’s  crusade — 
nay,  such  delight  does  he  show  at  meeting 
so  distinguished  an  ancestor,  that  he  gives 
way  to  the  paltry  feelings  of  pride  of  birth, 
till  Beatrice,  by  her  laughter,  admonishes 
him  of  his  unseemly  folly. 

Nor  is  Dante’s  personality  shown  only 
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thus.  Much  of  his  actual  life  is  told  him 
prophetically.  There  are  many  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Florentine  cruelty,  many  asser¬ 
tions  of  his  own  innocence  and  worth, 
many  clear  indications  of  his  own  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  the  poem  on  which 
he  was  engaged.  Brunetto  Latini,  his  old 
master,  foretells  his  calamities  and  his 
glory.  When  he  enters  the  limbo  in 
which  live  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  he 
is  received  with  honor  by  the  poet  band  ; 
Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan  and  Virgil 
hail  him  the  sixth  member  of  their  illus¬ 
trious  circle. 

Moreover,  the  relation  of  Dante  towaril 
those  whom  he  meets  varies  with  his  pro 
gress.  In  the  Inferno  he  is  Superior  to  the 
tormented  sinners,  and  behaves  as  such ; 
as  a  man  possessed  of  a  good  conscience 
he  feels  himself  superior  to  them  ;  he  asks 
them  questions  with  an  air  of  authority, 
and  demands  an  answer.  He  has  been 
called  cruel  for  his  conduct  toward  those 
whom  he  saw  in  the  Inferno,  especially 
when  he  thrusts  the  mocking  sinner  under 
the  waters  of  Acheron,  and  when  passing 
through  Caina,  where  the  traitors  are 
frozen  up,  he  incautiously  kicks  one  of  the 
heads  projecting  above  the  ice,  and  shows 
no  compunction — nay,  when  the  head  re¬ 
fuses  to  tell  its  name,  he  threatens  to  pull 
its  hair  to  enforce  compliance.  T'his 
charge  of  cruelty  is  an  unjust  one,  and 
shows  an  ignorance  of  Dante’s  point  of 
view.  He  was  being  led,  as  a  means  for 
his  own  moral  perfection,  through  the 
region  where  God’s  immutable  decrees 
against  sin  were  being  fulfilled.  Was  it 
for  him  to  spend  the  precious  time  in 
unavailing  tears  ?  Was  it  for  him,  for 
whom  this  signal  mercy  was  being 
wrought,  to  venture  to  arraign  God’s  jus¬ 
tice,  by  daring  to  pity  those  whom  a  lov¬ 
ing  Father  had  condemned  ? 

On  one  occasion  Virgil  bids  him  re¬ 
strain  his  grief,  saying — 

“  Here  pity  lives  when  it  is  truly  dead  ; 

What  man  is  there  more  guilty  than  the 
one. 

Who  ’gainst  God’s  judgments  dares  to  feel 
ill  will  ?”* 

Very  noticeable  are  the  two  occasions 
on  which  Dante  tells  us  he  wept — once  at 
the  sight  of  the  soothsayers,  who  had  their 
heads  turned  round  upon  the  shoulders  in 
mockery  of  their  impostrous  attempt  at 
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foresight.  Here  Dante’s  tears  were  oc¬ 
casioned,  as  he  says  himself,  by  the  sight 
“  of  man’s  image  so  depraved.”  The 
other  punishment  which  "awakes  his  tears 
is  that  of  the  sowers  of  civil  and  religious 
discord,  whose  bodies  are  tom  asunder 
and  divided  as  they  had  attempted  to  di¬ 
vide  others.  Dante,  on  both  occasions, 
weeps  not  through  pity  at  the  sufferings 
which  he  sees,  but  through  grief  at  the 
degradation  which  might  come  upon  the 
noble  human  body  through  the  misdeeds 
of  the  soul  of  which  it  was  the  unwilling 
covering.  He  could  not  endure  to  see 
the  outward  symbol  of  man's  dignity 
abased. 

In  like  mafiner  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
sinners  become  vulgar,  spiteful,  mean,  and 
given  to  little  bickerings,  as  they  approach 
lower  depths  of  sin,  and  as  their  punish¬ 
ments  bepome  consequently  more  severe. 
In  the  pit  of  the  falsifiers,  Dante  is  severely 
reprov^  by  Virgil  for  stopping  to  listen 
to  a  ribald  altercation  between  two 
w'retches,  one  laboring  under  dropsy  so 
that  he  could  not  move,  the  other  racked 
by  raging  fever.  So  too  is  it  with  Dante’s 
fiends.  They  are  not  majestic  embodi¬ 
ments  of  evil,  but  are  simply  low,  con¬ 
temptible,  vulgar  wretches,  who  delight  in 
coarse  jokes  and  hideous  gestures,  full  of 
impotent  malice,  and  regarding  Mying  as 
an  amusement 

Dante  had  no  sympathy  with  deliberate 
sin.  To  him  it  had  none  of  those  stately 
proportions  with  which  more  modern 
times  have  loved  to  clothe  it  It  was  not 
only  wrong,  because  contrary  to  Divine 
law,  but  it  was  in  itself  contemptible, 
because  degrading  to  human  nature. 

In  the  Purgatorio,  again,  Dante  mixes 
with  his  equals,  with  those  who  were  not 
deliberate  sinners,  but  who  were  purging 
away  their  earthly  dross  before  being  fit 
for  admission  to  Paradise.  Here  Dante  is 
no  longer  a  si>ectator,  but  is  himself  a 
humble  penitent,  from  whose  forehead,  as 
he  clambers  up  the  mount,  the  marks  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins  have  to  be  painfully 
effaced.  Here  breathes  an  air  of  quiet 
and  repose — a  holy  calm,  a  peaceful  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
sin’s  stains  shall  have  been  done  away. 
Here  all  is  love  and  tenderness,  and  each 
with  good  will  helps  the  other.  Old 
hostilities  are  forgotten ;  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  fought  in  des¬ 
perate  rivalry  for  the  fair  isle  of  Sicily  on 


earth,  sit  there  side  by  side  and  join  in 
the  same  evening  hymn  of  praise.  The 
whole  mountain  trembles  with  a  joyous 
throe  when  a  soul’s  purgation  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  song  of  gladness  bursts  from 
the  .spirits  left  behind,  when  a  brother 
leaps  up  to  depart  from  among  them. 
Here  Dante  walks  girt  with  humility,  and 
owns  that  pride  was  the  sin  whose 
punishment  he  had  most  to  dread. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  in  Paradise.  There 
Dante  hides  himself  timorously  behind 
his  guide,  Beatrice,  from  whose  gaze  he 
has  to  draw  support  for  his  enfeebled 
faculties,  which  are  all  unequal  to  endure 
the  unwonted  strain.  Here  he  himself  is 
but  a  lowly  learner,  whose  mind,  too 
small  to  comprehend  all  that  he  secs  and 
hears,  still  struggles  to  gain  what  know¬ 
ledge  he  can  on  every  subject.  He  learns 
the  reason  of  the  spots  on  the  moon,  he 
strives  to  grasp  the  gropnds  of  moral 
desert,  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  to  comprehend  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  method  of 
man’s  redemption.  He  sees  the  splendor 
of  Heaven  grow  dim  as  St.  Peter  speaks 
of  the  sins  of  those  who  had  in  Dante’s 
day  disgraced  his  seat.  He  hears  the 
failings  of  the  Church  bitterly  lamented, 
and  sees  in  the  light  of  Heaven’s  fullness 
the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  earth¬ 
ly  systems.  Higher  and  higher  as  he 
soars,  the  more  intense  becomes  the  celes¬ 
tial,  brilliancy  of  Beatrice.  Never  in  Para¬ 
dise  does  he  look  on  her  as  his  earthly 
love :  there  she  is  entirely  the  lady  of  his 
mind,  the  source  to  him  of  heavenly  en¬ 
lightenment,  till  as  he  reaches  the  highest 
sphere  she  parts  from  his  side  to  take  her 
place  in  the  adoring  band  which  encircles 
God’s  abode.  So  all  that  is  personal  has 
passed  away,  and  all  is  absorbed  in  the 
eternal  Source  of  Love,  with  the  faint  vis¬ 
ion  of  which  the  poem  ends. 

Thus  Dante  begins  from  himself,  and  his 
own  life  and  character  and  place  in  the 
turmoil  and  conflict  of  the  world.  He 
passes  through  the  realms  of  sin,  and  learns 
its  extreme  bitterness  by  the  examples  of 
those  whom  he  had  known  on  earth,  or 
those  whose  sins  had  left  their  mark  deep¬ 
ly  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  his  age.  He 
purges  himself  in  the  realm  of  purification 
among  those  whom  he  had  loved  and  rev¬ 
erenced  on  earth,  and  those  whose  charac¬ 
ters  had  appealed  to  the  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  time.  He  learns  in  Para- 
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disc,  among  the  wise  and  holy  of  all 
times,  to  know  and  understand  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  even  as  they  are  ;  and  the  sole  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  earthly  self  is  his  youthful  love, 
the  source  to  his  mind  of  all  its  pure  and 
lofty  impulses,  whose  touch  had  first  awoke 
him  to  the  divine  side  of  life,  and  whose 
spiritual  influence  had  led  him  to  develop 
his  soul’s  strength.  In  this  way  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  his  work  becomes  more  abstract : 
the  individual  Dante  fades  away,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  symbol  of  man’s  life  and  thought. 

Thus  the  Divina  Commedia  is  one 
mighty  symbol,  and  each  separate  part  of 
it  is  full  of  symbolism  of  its  own  ;  but  if 
the  general  meaning  be  apprehended, 
the  meaning  of  the  separate  parts  may 
be  readily  adapted  to  it.  Dante’s  age 
was  one  of  noble  symbolism,  as  may  be 
seen  at  once  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi,  or  in  the  facade  of  the  cathedral 
at  Orvieto.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  in 
Italy  how  entirely  the  'religious  symbolism 
of  the  next  age  was  derived  from  Dante ; 
how  Giotto  and  his  school,  how  Giovanni 
Pisano,  and  through  him  the  long  line  of 
Tuscan  sculptors,  owed  almost  all  their  di¬ 
dactic  impulse  to  the  master  mind  of  Dante 
and  to  the  clear-cut  forms  of  which  the 
Divina  Commedia  is  full.  On  one  point 
Dante’s  symbolism  was  curiously  affected 
by  his  political  beliefs  and  his  historic 
feeling.  He  knew  that  his  nation  was  half 
ancient  after  all,  that  Italy  had  her  roots 
deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the  glorious  her¬ 
itage  of  the  old  Roman  world  in  some 
sense  lingered  round  her  still.  He  was 
severely  a  Christian,  and  knew  no  salva¬ 
tion  for  the  pagan,  nor  any  higher  fate 
for  their  noblest  souls  than  painless  repose, 
where 

“  Rarely  they  spoke,  with  [softly-sounding 
voices.”* 

Still  he  felt  that  the  new  religion  grew 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Empire 
— as  in  many  pictures  of  the  Nativity  the 
manger  is  built  under  the  shadow  of  an 
old  ruined  temple,  or,  it  may  be,  the  Holy 
Child  is  laid  to  rest  by  some  votive  altar, 
or  some  memorial  of  Rome’s  conquering 
power.  Hence  to  Dante  a  sanctity  still 
hung  round  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  great 
city,  that  so  long  had  ruled  the  world  and 
still  claimed  to  give  to  Christendon  its 
temporal  and  spiritual  heads.  He  quotes 


the  great  men  of  Rome,  as  examples  of 
virtue,  side  by  side  with  saints  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament;  the  indolent  are 
warned  against  their  besetting  sin  by  the 
example  of  Mary,  who  rose  in  haste  and 
went  to  the  mountains  to  visit  Elizabeth, 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  on  his  way  to  Spain  to 
besiege  Ilerda,  made  an  attack  upon  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  then  hurried  onward.  This  is 
characteristic,  it  may  be  said,  of  Dante’s 
Ghibelline  politics ;  he  wished  to  take  the 
side  of  the  Empire  and  maintain  its  equal 
sanctity  with  the  Papacy  ;  but  it  is  char¬ 
acteristic  at  the  same  time,  of  the  real 
breadth  of  Dante’s  views,  which  did  not 
fear  to  read  the  entire  past  in  the  light  of 
his  own  knowledge. 

Dante’s  wonderful  variety  of  interests, 
keenness  of  observation,  depth  of  know¬ 
ledge,  great  breadth  of  view,  and  real  in¬ 
sight  into  human  character  might  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  many  examples  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  He  draws  a  simile  from  the  way 
iii  which  the  beaver  stands  with  his  tail  in 
the  water  to  attract  the  fish  (Inf.  xvii.), 
from  frogs  standing  with  their  nose  only 
out  of  the  water  (Inf.  xxii.),  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  increase  of  water’s  speed  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  mill-wheel  (Inf.  xxiii.).  No¬ 
thing  could  excel  the  clear  knowledge  of 
country  life  in  the  following  : — 

“  When  the  ho^r  frost  upon  the  earth  por¬ 
trays 

The  image  other  sister  fair  and  white, 
Tho’  brief  time  lasts  the  temper  of  her  pen  ; 

Then  the  poor  peasant,  who  has  scanty  store. 
Rises  and  looks,  and  sees  the  country  side 
All  whitened  o'er, — whereat  he  smites  his 
thigh. 

Returns  to  house,  and  here  and  there  la¬ 
ments. 

Like  a  poor  wretch  who  knows  not  what 
to  do. 

Soon  he  returns,  and  plucks  up  hope 
again. 

Seeing  the  world  has  wholly  changed  her 
face 

In  little  time,  and  takes  his  vine-wood 
staff. 

And  forth  his  little  flock  to  pasture 
drives.”* 

Contrast  it  with  the  following  for  its 
knowledge  of  another  phase  of  life  : — 

“  When  plajrers  part  them  from  a  game  of  dice. 
The  loser  sorrowfully  stays  behind 
Going  o’er  the  throws  and  learning  with 
regret ; 

But  round  the  winner  throngs  the  com¬ 
pany  ; 


*  Inf.  iv.  1 14. 
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One  goes  before,  one  plucks  him  from  be¬ 
hind, 

One  at  his  side  recalls  himself  to  mind. 
He  walks  straight  on,  now  one,  now  the  oth¬ 
er  hears  ; 

Who  once  has  grasped  his  hand  no  longer 
stays  ; 

So  from  the  thronging  he  defends  him¬ 
self.”  * 

These  also  are  very  subtle  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  : — 

“  Like  as  advances  still  before  the  blaze 
Over  a  paper  upward  the  brown  mark. 
Which  has  not  yet  turned  black,  though 
the  white  dies.”t 

“  And  like  as  one  who  dreams  his  own  dis¬ 
aster. 

Who  as  he  dreams  prays  it  may  be  a 
dream, 

Wishing  ’twere  what  it  is,  as  though  ’twere 
not  so.”t 

>  Tlie  following,  again,  shows  a  very  fine 
appreciation,  which  was  rare  in  Dante’s 
time,  of  natural  beauty : — 

“  The  dawn  was  conquering  the  morning  hour. 
Which  fled  before  it,  so  that  from  ,afar 
I  caught  the  tremulous  quiver  of  the 
sea.”§ 

In  this,  again,  his  observation  is  still 
more  remarkable  : — 

“  Bethink  thee,  reader,  if  among  the  Alps, 

The  clouds  have  shrouded  thee,  through 
which  thou  seest 

No  otherwise  than  through  his  skin  the 
mole.”} 

The  ancients  always  thought  the  mole 
•was  blind,  and  only  in  the  present  century 
have  naturalists  established  that  it  has  ru¬ 
dimentary  eyes  beneath  membranous  cov¬ 
ering. 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  endless¬ 
ly,  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the  wide 
scope  of  Dante’s  knowledge,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  could  bring  it  all  to  bear, 
however  incidentally,  upon  his  main  pur- 
‘pose. 

I  might  mention  many  different  aspects 
of  Dante’s  genius,  and  point  out  this  or 
that  small  merit,  or  defect,  which  the  taste 
and  sentiment  of  our  own  age  might  ap¬ 
prove  or  condemn.  But  this  is  eminently 
not  the  way  in  which  a  poet  like  Dante  can 


*  Purg.  vi.  1,  etc.  f  Inf.  xxv.  64. 
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be  apprehended.  It  is  true  he  is  full  of 
beautiful  passages,  which  are  known  to  all, 
but  it  is  not  in  these  felicities  of  expression 
that  his  greatness  lies.  The  real  cause  of 
the  attraction  which  he  has  had  for  six 
centuries,  and  still  has,  on  those  who  read 
him,  lies  in  the  vast  comprehensiveness  of 
his  intellectual  view,  combined  with  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  human  feeling.  No 
poet  has  exercised  so  wide  an  influence; 
no  writer  has  been  so  deeply  studied,  so 
often  commented  upon,  so  closely  investi¬ 
gated.  A  few  only  in  each  generation 
read  Dante  at  all,  but  those  who  read  him 
once  are  certain  to  recur  to  him  again  and 
again,  finding  each  time  new  meaning, 
finding  depths  of  serious  teaching  which 
they  had  entirely  overlooked  before.  No 
one  would  venture  to  say  he  quite  under¬ 
stood  Dante ;  no  one  would  boast  he  had 
got  to  the  bottom  of  him.  He  has  satis¬ 
fied  so  many  different  minds,  and  has  in¬ 
spired  so  many  different  lines  of  thought, 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  bind  up  his 
meaning  within  the  rigid  limits  of  our  own 
modes  of  thought  and  action. 

In  this  lies  the  secret  of  Dante’s  great¬ 
ness,  that  he  combines  the  deepest  indivi¬ 
dual  passion  and  intensity  with  mighty  in¬ 
tellectual  power  and  entire  obedience  to 
supreme  law.  His  work  is  entirely  indi¬ 
vidual,  yet  the  system  which  it  sets  forth  is 
a  univeral  system.  The  life  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  merged  with  him  into  the  life  of 
thought.  He  is  entirely  human,  yet  he 
passes  with  fearless  steps  beyond  the  far¬ 
thest  verge  of  what  man’s  mind  may  reach. 
We  know  him  and  all  his  surroundings, — 
Dante  Alighieri,  a  poor  wandering  exile,  a 
Florentine  who  lived  650  years  ago,  with 
deep-rooted  prejudices  and  strong  loves 
and  hates.  But  as  we  follow  him  page 
after  page  he  overcomes  us  by  his  immense 
capacities  for  feeling  and  for  thought,  and 
we  merge  his  clear  individuality  in  the 
ideal  forms  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
Divina  Commedia  was  the  first  sign  to 
modern  times  of  the  completely  enfran¬ 
chised  spirit ;  it  still  remains  the  grandest 
memorial  of  its  power.  Dante  still  shows 
us,  as  no  other  writer  does,  how  he  took 
the  fruit  of  knowledge  for  his  food,  how  h^ 
lived  through  life  and  overcame  it,  till  his 
spirit  moved  in  the  realm  of  moral  freedom 
which,  in  no  figure  of  speech  but  in  very 
earnest,  is  the  earthly  paradise  to  every 
toiling  man — paradise  at  whose  entrance 
Virgil,  so  long  his  gtiide,  parted  from  Dante 
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— the  mere  earthly  reason  had  no  longer 
place — and,  parting,  said  to  him  these 
words  of  wondrous  import : — 

“  Expect  no  more  my  speech  nor  my  direc¬ 
tion, 


Free,  upright,  healthy  henceforth  is  thy  will. 
And  ’twould  be  wrong  to  act  not  at  its  bid¬ 
ding  ; 

So  o’er  thyself  I  give  thee  crown  and  mi¬ 
tre.”  • 

— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


AN  AFTERNOON,  WITH  ODD  VOLUMES. 


In  a  former  article  on  the  Library  of  an 
old  friend,  I  omitted  to  take  note  of  a 
comer  devoted  to  odd  volumes  and  im¬ 
perfect  books;  and  I  am  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  because,  in  spite  of  its  im¬ 
perfections,  it  was  an  honored  comer.  A 
small  book-case  knit  together  two  taller 
ones,  and  was  itself  surmounted  by  a 
broad  slab.  Pendent  over  it,  and  fixed 
against  the  wall,  was  a  branching  black 
oak  /tagire,  which  spread  itself  like  a  fine 
leaf  of  a  tree,  and  was  carved  witli  much 
art.  It  was  made  to  sustain  a  few  bits  of 
blue  china,  elegant  in  shajte  and  beautiful 
in  color.  This  was  suspended  above  the 
odd  volumes,  those  unfortunates,  widow¬ 
ers,  bereft  fretiuently  of  their  better  halves. 
It  would  so  happen,  partly  that  the  library 
had  very  little  trash  in  it  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  best  books  were  the  most  de¬ 
sired,  that  the  greatest  calamities  hap- 
pene<l  in  the  best  families,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  best  members  of  the  family. 
The  feeling  with  some  would  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  volumes  so  unmated,  but  that  feel¬ 
ing  for  books  which  made  Lawrence  re¬ 
gard  them  as  almost  alive,  touched  him 
nearly  for  the  sorrow  of  the  bereft  volume, 
and  so  he  provided  an  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  a  resting-place  for  those  who  had 
been  beautiful  in  their  day  to  him,  and  for 
whom  he  retained  the  affection  a  man  has 
for  one  he  has  loved  in  his  youth. 

Here  some  odd  volumes  of  Rousseau’s 
‘  Confessions  ’  were  supported  on  one  side 
by  an  odd  volume  of  ‘  Cowley’s  Poems,’ 
and  on  the  other  by  the  first  volume  of 
*  Sully’s  Memoirs,’  while  a  shattered  copy 
of  ‘  Pere  Goriot  ’  was  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  other  three.  Broken  down  as  they  were, 
and  imperfect  in  their  utterance,  having 
no  bravery  of  dress,  and  nothing  but  the 
unmistakable  look  of  an  old  family  about 
them,  excepting  the  Bohemian-looking 
volume  of  Balzac,  they  were  still  better 
company  than  twenty  boxes  full  of  books 
fresh  from  the  circulating  library. 

If  one  suffered  the  mind  to  wander  on 


so  slight  an  occasion,  it  would  be  to  pic¬ 
ture  where  the  other  volumes  of  the 
‘  Confessions  ’  .are  gone.  Is  some  lady 
reading  from  them  with  open  window  in 
the  sweet  South,  with  the  leaves  stirred  by 
the  scented  breeze,  and  the  type  clear 
from  the  unclouded  sunshine  ?  Or  does 
some  rough  fellow,  to  whom  labor  is  life, 
and  who  snatches  moments  which  come 
to  him  only  as  angel’s  visits — does  he  in 
some  dim  London  street  trim  his  lamp  to 
satisfy  Ms  fancy  with  Rousseau’s  marvel¬ 
ous  pictures  of  nature  ?  Such  a  one,  so 
shut  in  by  the  walls  of  houses — to  whom 
the  sun  comes  shorn,  who  is  denied  the 
spreading  tree  and  the  swelling  hill — these 
‘  Confessions  ’  would  lift  into  another 
world,  take  him  from  the  narrow  into  the 
illimitable,  and  give  to  his  thirsty  soul 
draughts  of  the  g^s.  Perhaps  yet  a  third 
one  may  be  imagined:  a  girl  just  coming 
into  the  knowledge  of  life,  going  forth  to 
meet  every  beautiful  thought,  throwing  off 
by  inherent  purity  and  by  the  perfection 
of  the  soul-enamel,  the  slightest,  faintest 
suggestion  of  evil;  she  too  might  roam 
safely  with  Rousseau  amidst  the  scenery 
that  administered  to  his  morbid  soul,  and 
face  with  him  the  cool  evening  light 
which  he  saw  and  worshiped. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  follow  Rousseau 
as  a  political  prophet  It  is  not  as  the 
author  of  ‘The  ^cial  Contract’  that  I 
like  to  linger  with  this  sad  and  brooding 
genius.  I  see  his  failings,  many  and 
grave;  I  can  comprehend  how,  to  some, 
he  is  anathema;  but  there  is  in  him  con¬ 
tained  so  sad  a  life,  so  highly  attuned  a 
nature,  such  a  cry  of  intensity,  that  I 
pause  before  I  lift  the  stone.  Of  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  stones  I  am  not  fond,  and  years 
make  me  less  willing  to  the  task.  Like 
all  writers  who  attempt  to  analyse  them¬ 
selves,  he  compels  an  honest  reader  to 
self-analysis,  and  it  is  this  self-analysis  so 
forced  upon  us  that  I  think  makes  the 
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‘  Confessions  *  read  in  middle  life  a  valua¬ 
ble  lesson.  Here  you  see  how  an  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  highest  order  can  reside  in  a 
very  poor  case ;  how  the  power  to  see  the 
glories  of  the  world  with  the  loving  eye 
of  David,  could  not  prevent  a  low  sensual 
life.  Not  that  Rousseau,  in  revealing 
himself,  thought  the  revelation  particularly 
an  evil  one.  The  art  of  conscious  self-re¬ 
velation  is  given  to  the  very  few  apd  to 
the  very  true  only,  but  unconscious  self¬ 
revelation  is  more  common ;  and  of  this  a 
conspicuous  example  is.  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Bom  at  Geneva  in  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty  and  a  home  of  love,  Rousseau 
viewed  the  world  around  him  through 
this  delicate  veil,  which,  whilst  it  made 
him  the  ardent  admirer  of  Nature,  did  not 
strengthen  the  moral  sight.  His  father, 
though  loving,  was  weak,  and  he  lost  his 
mother  early.  At  home  he  read  romances 
with  his  father  until  the  far  night,  and  fed 
an  imagination,  which  was  in  itself  plastic 
and  rich,  with  food  which  stimulated 
without  bracing  him.  His  early  struggles 
to  gain  a  livelihood  reveal  a  nature 'un¬ 
willing  to  be  tied  by  necessary  restraints. 
The  desire  to  commune  with  himself,  the 
unrecognised  but  not  less  acted-upon  feel¬ 
ing  that  worlds  of  unexplored  thought 
were  within  his  range ;  the  pleasing  pain 
of  infinite  ideas;  the  keen,  exquisitely 
keen  love  of  natural  beauty — all  conspired 
to  make  him  restless  in  employments 
which  in  his  opinion  deducted  so  much 
from  the  sura  of  enjoyment  marked  out 
for  him  by  Providence.  To  those  who 
see  his  errors  and  his  sensualities  we  must 
remark,  that  a  keen  love  of  beauty,  utj- 
braced  by  a  healthy  moral  training,  and 
inverted  by  a  morbid  mind  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  them.  They  are  none  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  and  they  must  not  be 
glossed  over;  but  whilst  they  are  not  to 
be  palliated,  we  may  touch  them  gently, 
as  belonging  to  a  man  who  has  painted 
such  mornings  for  us — mornings  full  of 
blush,  dewy,  and  lovely;  such  noons  of 
lustre  and  vigor ;  such  evenings  for  us — 
evenings  cool  and  calm,  and  which  wit¬ 
ness  the  lovely  melting  away  of  color; 
such  springs  for  us,  "when  the  world  is 
bom  again ;  such  summers,  when  all  na¬ 
ture  seems  busy  with  happy  secrets ;  such 
autumns,  with  whispers  of  decay,  which 
he  loved  not ;  and  such  winters ! — ah,  not 
these  last.  To  winter  alone  he  was  inac- 
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cessible.  It  belonged  to  his  sunny  un¬ 
braced  nature  that  he  regarded  winter  as 
an  unkindness,  a  lost  interval. 

Thus  it  happened  that  he  fled  from 
Geneva,  fled  from  work,  fled  from  re¬ 
straint.  For  some  time  we  see  him  lead 
a  Gil  Bias  sort  of  wandering  life — a  life  of 
movement,  of  change,  of  amoureties :  he 
passes  into  Italy,  he  becomes  a  servant ;  he 
changes  his  religion.  He  seeks  to  extract 
the  color  and  essence  of  life ;  he  passes 
from  place  to  place  in  entire  unsettledness. 
He  proposes  to  himself  no  plan,  no  rule  of 
life — nothing  but  enjoyment.  He  is  in 
this  easily  satisfied.  He  raises  his  eye  to 
heaven,  and  the  white  cloud  scudding 
across  the  blue  sky  fills  his  heart  with 
emotion.  To  him  has  been  given  the 
great  gift  that  the  beauty  of  the  world  is 
food  to  him,  and  in  his  darkest  days — in 
the  days  of  persecution  and  exile,  when 
his  home  even  yields  the  harvest  which  he 
might  know  would  result  from  his  misera¬ 
ble  life,  when  the  honors  and  glories  of 
successful  authorship  are  denied  him,  and 
men  hound  him  down  into  the  obscure 
comers  of  the  earth — his  spirit  still  leaps 
to  the  rising  sun  and  his  heart  still  sings 
to  the  carol  of  the  birds. 

This  it  is  which  makes  for  Rousseau  a 
kindly  place  with  all  who  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  him  every  thing.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  fully  to  understand  the  vast  influence 
of  his  ideas  on  social  questions ;  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  see  the  full  drift  of  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  debate  about  his  pri¬ 
vate  life,  which  was  after  all  not  so  much 
worse  than  the  private  life  of  many  a  man 
of  that  not  too  moral  time.  Even  his  ad¬ 
ventures,  interesting  as  they  are,  and  told 
in  language  clear  as  Lake  Leman,  are  not 
that  one  matter  which  makes  Rousseau  a 
glory.  What  he  strongly  felt  and  indrew, 
that  he  strongly  painted  and  outgave; 
and  hence  he  is  the  interpreter  of  Nature 
— her  gentle,  loving,  worshiping  interpre¬ 
ter.  Not  the  interpreter  of  her  harsh 
moods.  He  could  not  take  a  gleeful 
pleasure  in  the  “  lit  lake”  or  “  the  phos¬ 
phoric  sea.”  To  him  the  “  big  rain,” 
which  came  “  dancing  to  the  earth,”  was 
a  torment,  and  the  blackness  of  the  sky 
was  the  frown  of  God.  But  few  men 
drank  in  with  such  utter  pleasure 

“  the  dewy  morn. 
With  breath  all  incense  and  with  cheek  all 

bloom.” 

If  the  thunder  appalled  him  and  chilled 
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his  belief  in  the  beneficence  of  God,  his 
faith  awoke  again  when  the  happy  breeze 
had  chased  away  the  darkness, 

“  Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful 
scorn.” 

The  idea  still  prevails  with  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  Rousseau  was  an  Atheist,  an  ene¬ 
my  of  religion ;  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  false.  To  much  of  the  teaching 
of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists  Rous¬ 
seau  was  as  opposed,  from  different  rea¬ 
sons,  as  the  most  orthodox  priest  of  the 
day.  The  Savoyard  vicar  hated  the  cold 
sneer  which  undermined  religion,  and  op¬ 
posed  his  Deism  to  their  Atheism.  But, 
as  Mr.  John  Morley  has  so  ably  shown  in 
his  valuable  critical  work  on  Rousseau,  a 
work  of  equal  interest  and  originality, 
“  Even  the  fairest  Deism  is  of  its  essence 
a  faith  of  egoism  and  complacency.  It 
does  not  incorporate  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  religious  emotion  the  pitifulness  and 
sorrow  which  Christianity  first  clothed 
with  associations  of  sanctity.” 

“  Yet,”  says  Rousseau,  “  The  holiness 
of  the^Gospel  is  an  argument  that  s{)eaks 
to  my  heart,  and  to  which  I  should  be 
even  sorry  to  find  a  good  answer.  Look 
at  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  with  all 
their  pomp;  how  puny  they  are  by  the 
side  of  that!  ....  If  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a 
God.”  Further  on  Rousseau  says:  “  I 
strive  to  annihilate  my  reason  before  the 
Supreme  Intelligence and  in  his  famous 
controversy  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
he  writes :  “  You  call  me  impious,  and  of 
what  impiety  can  you  accuse  me  ? — me 
who  never  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being 
except  to  pay  Him  the  honor  and  glory 
that  are  His  due ;  nor  of  man,  except  to 
persuade  all  men  to  love  one  another  ? 
The  impious  are  those  who  unworthily 
profane  the  cause  of  God  by  making  it 
serve  the  passions  of  men.  The  impious 
are  those  who,  daring  to  pass  for  the  in¬ 
terpreters  of  divinity,  and  judges  between 
it  and  man,  exact  for  themselves  the 
honors  that  are  due  to  it  only.  The  im¬ 
pious  are  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  of  exercising  the  power  of  God 
on  earth,  and  insist  on  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  the  gates  of  Heaven  at  their  own 
gooil  will  and  pleasure.” 

Rousseau’s  religious  belief  was  a  senti¬ 
mental  one,  as  was  natural  to  his  un¬ 


trained  and  unscientific  mind.  He  saw 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  it  kindled  his 
love  as  did  the  beauties  of  nature.  He 
understood  nothing  of  dogma,  but  he  saw 
God  everywhere  in  His  works.  “  I  see 
Him  universally  around  me.”  “  The 
more  earnestly  I  strive  to  contemplate 
His  infinite  essence,  the  less  do  I  con¬ 
ceive  it;  but  it  is,  and  that  suffices  me. 
The  less  I  conceive  it,  the  more  1  adore.” 
There  is  the  true  making  of  the  mystic  in 
such  a  passage  as  the  last;  such  an  en¬ 
tire  abandonment  of  reason  as  separates 
him  poles  asunder  from  Voltaire. 

The  men  were  entirely  opposed  in  eve¬ 
ry  way — mentally,  physically,  morally. 
Voltaire  looked  out  of  his  body  on  the 
world  as  from  a  watch-tower.  His  eager, 
keen  eye  surveyed  the  universe.  He  saw 
the  decaying  forces  all  around  him,  and 
foresaw  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  He  was 
a  man  of  firm,  resolute  mind,  whose  ima¬ 
gination  served  but  never  controlled  him. 
He  was  eager  for  battle,  ready  to  face  his 
enemies  anywhere,  everywhere;  brave,  re¬ 
solute,  and  a  burning  hater  of  injustice. 
Rousseau,  so  far  from  looking  out  on  the 
world,  looked  in  upon  himself,  and  ima¬ 
gined  the  world  from  the  view  he  thence 
obtained.  Whilst  Voltaire  was  eager  for 
the  fray,  Rousseau  yearned  to  get  out  of 
it.  Whilst  Voltaire  destroyed  superstition 
because  it  was  contemptible,  Rousseau 
hated  it  because  it  was  cruel  and  unbeau¬ 
tiful.  They  both  brought  down  the  rot¬ 
ten  social  edifice,  one  by  showing  how  fair 
social  life  had  formerly  been,  the  other  by 
sapping  reverence  for  authority  and  pre¬ 
scription. 

The  keen  mockery  of  Voltaire  cruelly  dis¬ 
turbed  the  hypocritically  composed  faces  of 
the  ruling  powers  in  France,  but  these  last 
were  even  more  offended  by  the  passion¬ 
ate  ardor  with  which  Rousseau  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  Both  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  excited  the  hatred  of  the  ruling 
powers  to  a  degree  which  is  not  now 
conceivable ;  but  this  arose  from  the  fact 
that  whatever  errors  they  had  and  taught, 
yet  there  were  new  truths  mixed  up  in 
them,  truths  which  were  destined  to  bring 
to  nothing  the  rotten  systems  of  the  time. 
They  were  not  mere  destructives,  as  some 
writers  have  spoken  of  them,  as  if  Voltaire 
were  a  mere  Saturday  Reviewer,  a  mere 
puller  down,  without  possessing  any  germs 
of  reconstruction. 

Voltaire,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
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land,  had  heartily  embraced  the  rationalis¬ 
tic  principles  which  he  found  were  influ¬ 
encing  the  leading  minds  among  us,  and 
which  here  took  the  form  of  a  melancholy 
Deism,  and  he  transplanted  them  into 
France.  He  still  further  developed  those 
opinions,  and  made  war  everywhere  and 
in  every  thing  against  the  supernatural. 
He  was  a  bom  enemy  of  faith,  just  as 
Rousseau  w'as  naturally  a  friend.  In 
spite  of  his  poems,  his  trrs  de  sociei/  and 
his  plays,  Voltaire  had  not  the  poetic  ele¬ 
ment  ;  and  just  as,  in  spite  of  his  theories, 
social  and  political,  Rousseau  willingly 
fell  back  upon  his  visions,  his  solitude 
and  his  scenery,  so  Voltaire  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  brought  his  keen  and 
lively  faculties  to  demolish,  with  the  re¬ 
morselessness  of  reason,  some  gross  super¬ 
stition.  Voltaire  reasoned  on  definite 
bases,  however;  he  had  principles,  result¬ 
ing  very  much  from  his  observation  of 
English  modes  of  thought ;  whereas 
Rousseau  fought  against  all  idea  of  being 
tied  down  to  any  thing  definite.  These 
differences  showed  themselves  even  in  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  whereas  Rousseau,  graceful  as 
he  is,  is  rhetorical  and  ample,  Voltaire  is 
precise,  clear,  sharp,  and  rarely  uses  two 
words  where  one  would  suffice. 

It  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  Vol¬ 
taire  that  he  is  superficial,  but  a  man  who 
was  so  widely  curious,  who  was  alert  over 
so  vast  a  field,  could  scarcely  be  equally 
deep  in  speculation.  The  great  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  Voltaire’s  mind  was  its  absence  of 
veneration,  its  utter  resolution  to  ignore 
any  other  experience  than  that  which  was 
the  result  of  his  own  reason.  But  this 
imi>erfection  enabled  him  to  approach  the 
very  gates  of  superstition  with  a  gay  fear¬ 
lessness.  This  gaiety  of  soul  was  in  sin¬ 
gular  contrast  with  the  sombre  spirit  of 
Rousseau,  and  was  no  doubt  part  of  that 
physical  difference  which  made  Voltaire 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  posting 
over  Europe,  and  Rousseau  never  so  near 
heaven  as  when  he  and  Nature  were  alone 
together  and  both  undisturbed.  Voltaire’s 
religion,  if  he  had  any,  may  be  termed 
Protestantism  run  mad,  individualism  car¬ 
ried  to  its  extremest  verge,  whilst  Rous¬ 
seau’s  was  a  sort  of  worship  of  God  in  the 
beauties  of  Nature. 

Voltaire  was  undoubtedly  an  incarnate 
question  of  every  existing  belief,  but  his 
doubts  set  the  whole  world  thinking,  en¬ 
larged  our  boundaries,  and  gave  greater 


space  for  us  to  breathe  in.  He  rendered 
it  possible  for  science  and  religion-  to 
come  together  on  entirely  new  bases. 
Rousseau  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  belief ;  he  cared  nothing  for  science  ; 
his  religion  was  an  aspiration ;  and  if  it 
had  been  that  he  had  not  succumbed  in 
his  battle  with  the  unclean  devils,  he 
would  have  been  a  character  which,  after 
he  had  recovered  from  the  enmity  his  so¬ 
cial  opinions  sowed,  we  should  have  had 
only  to  love.  Alas!  it  is  here  that  his 
character  is  wrecked.  He  has  himself 
told  us,  without  any  attempt  to  defend 
himself,  and  with  a  contrition  and  a  sense 
of  misery  that  should  make  us  tender  to¬ 
ward  the  unhappy  man,  all  the  sad  sor¬ 
row  of  his  diseased  life.  He  has  shown 
us  how  it  threw  him  upon  himself ;  how 
he  fled  his  fellow  man ;  how  he  brooded 
and  brooded,  till  the  brain,  affected  by 
the  constant  presence  of  the  same  images, 
saw  enemies  everywhere.  In  all  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  no  picture  so  grievous  as  that 
of  the  weary  self-torturing  close  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  life. 

As  in  a  man’s  life  there  is  ordinarily 
more  struggle  than  rest,  so  in  a  nation’s. 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  born  at  a  time 
when  rest  had  produced  stagnation.  All 
the  grand  forces  of  the  Reformation  had 
been  stifled  in  France;  and  though  she 
tolerated  a  Pompadour,  she  broke  Galas 
on  the  wheel.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
system  of  Aristotle  was  upheld  against  any 
discussion  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  when  to 
speak  favorably  of  Locke  was  to  be  an 
enemy  of  religion.  Any  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  and  sacredness  of  authority, 
though  authority  were  stretched  to  its 
vilest  use,  meant  the  Bastille  for  the 
doubter.  The  Rom.'in  Catholic  religion 
weighed  with  the  heaviness  of  a  corpse 
on  every  form  of  knowledge.  Every 
thing  was  permitted  but  doubt..  Men 
kept  mistresses  who  were  received  as 
wives,  and  the  Church  winked  at  it ;  they 
lived  in  orgies  and  riot,  and  the  Church 
forgave;  they  oppressal  the  poor,  and 
the  Church  permitted  it ;  but  if  men  dar¬ 
ed  to  have  any  religious  doubts,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  the  wheel  and  the  stake. 

'The  condition  of  the  poor  was  such 
that  that  of  the  animals  was  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter.  Authority  went  about  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  spumed  Lazarus  from  its 
gate.  It  was  a  time  of  infinite  misery  for 
the  many  and  of  infamous  pleasure  for 
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the  few.  To  regret  that  any  one  should 
arise,  though  he  should  be  no  angel  of  per¬ 
fection,  to  shake  to  the  very  centre  such  a 
state  of  things,  that  God  should  suffer  an 
intellect  keen  and  bright  to  pierce  into  the 
marrow  of  such  a  system  and  to  cause  it  to 
crumble  into  the  dust,  is  impossible.  Vol¬ 
taire  had  his  faults,  Rousseau  had  greater ; 
but  the  one  burnt  with  mingled  hatred  and 
contempt  at  so  much  injustice,  the  other 
burnt  with  pity  at  such  suffering ;  and  the 
hatred  and  the  pity  found  breasts  open  eve¬ 
rywhere  to  receive  them,  thoughts  smoul¬ 
dering,  and  only  waiting  to  kindle  an  inex¬ 
tinguishable  blaze  till  a  nation  rose  to  its 
feet,  and  along  with  all  its  miserable  op¬ 
pressions  threw  off  all  law,  all  pity,  all  be¬ 
lief. 

So  that  in  judging  Voltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau,  we  can  not  speak  of  them  as  of  men 
taught  in  schools  of  purity,  truth,  and  pie¬ 
ty,  living  in  days  when  the  better  instincts 
were  drawn  from  them  by  noble  examples, 
but  as  men  bom  in  a  close  and  stifled  at¬ 
mosphere,  where  the  darkness  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  bigotry  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  whole 
social  sky  was  heavy,  silent,  and  lurid. 
Later  on,  and  after  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
had  written,  Burke  and  Chesterfield  and 
some  others  saw  the  portents  of  the  com¬ 
ing  storm,  and  at  last  the  lightning  wit 
of  Voltaire  and  the  hidden  fires  of  Rous¬ 
seau  filled  the  sky,  and  the  great  French 
Revolution  opened  the  modern  world. 

As  to  Rousseau’s  love  for  Madame  de 
Warens  I  have  nothing  I  care  to  say 
about  it.  It  was  not  a  noble  love. 
There  was  a  certain  gentleness^and  tender¬ 
ness  in  it,  but  it  had  very  ugly  features  at 
starting.  Her  genial,  easy  nature  gave 
him  a  sense  of  repose,  and  she  harmo¬ 
nised,  in  her  absence  of  angularity,  in  her 
deficiency  of  principle,  in  her  joyous  sup¬ 
pleness,  with  his  requirements;  but  her 
character  could  not  elevate  him.  She 
troubled  him  with  no"  grave  doubts. 
These  came  to  him  occasionally,  and  in 
his  sunniest  time,  in  the  clear  saffron  sky 
of  evening,  the  Furies  would  steal  upon 
and  cover  his  heaven  with  a  dark  cloud. 
She  could  not  hannonise  with  these  grand 
moments  nor  assist  at  the  birth  of  con¬ 
science.  The  troubled  man  went  to  her, 
and  she  did  not  shut  out  the  light,  be¬ 
cause  alas !  he  went  to  her  to  shut  it  out 
himself. 

Rousseau’s  life  at  Les  Charmettes  is  the 


highest  and  best  description  of  the  purely 
sensuous  life.  If  it  were  not  clouded  over 
by  the  forbidden,  it  is  a  life  of  exceeding 
happiness.  In  it  were  combined  simpli¬ 
city  of  living,  a  form  of  love,  and  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  life.  No  one  can  read  it 
and  not  feel  a  certain  enchantment  in  the 
idyllic  pictures  which  the  great  painter 
places  on  the  canvas  for  us.  It  gives  a 
sense  of  rejwse  simply  to  read  it ;  the  at¬ 
mosphere  we  breathe  seems  limpid,  the 
pulse  of  life  seems  restrained  and  healthy, 
the  colors  of  life  harmonious.  As  when 
we  have  long  dwelt  on  the  warm  sunshine 
of  Claude,  or  the  cool  green  of  Hobbema, 
or  as  the  pulses  stir  with  the  awe-inspiring 
shades  of  Salvator  Rosa,  our  thoughts 
are  colored,  raised  or  depressed,  so  after 
reading  and  indrawing  the  life  at  Les 
Charmettes,  we  feel  that  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  we  have  been  transported  from  streets 
and  squares  and  bustle  and  movement, 
from  an  urgent  and  anxious  life  to  a  sort 
of  Eden,  where  we  rest  for  a  time,  where 
Rousseau  creates 

“  A^bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health  and  quiet 
breathing.” 

Here  he  gave  himself  up  “  to  the  ravish¬ 
ing  confusion  of  vast  ideas.”  He  was  in 
a  “  bewildering  ecstasy.”  He  seems  to 
liave  let  imagination  loose,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  with  a  mind  constituted  as 
Rousseau’s  was,  and  with  a  nervous  sensi¬ 
bility  extremely  rare,  he  passed  a  brief 
period  of  almost  perfect  felicity. 

Few  characters  arc  so  difficult  to  follow 
as  Rousseau.  His  apparent  simplicity  was 
the  result  of  an  aggregate  of  complexities. 
He  is  generous;  he  is  mean.  He  will 
give,  when  to  give  may  mean  to  want 
himself.  He  will  steal — or  did  so  once, 
poor  wretch,  in  his  youth,  be  it  said — 
and  meanly  let  another  bear  the  blame. 
He  opens  his  house  and  gives  his  food 
to  a  worldly-minded,  thoroughly  bad 
mother-in-law,  and  sends  one  child  after 
another  to  lose  its  identity  in  the 
Foundling.  As  his  eye  roves  over  the 
vast  lake  and  dilates  to  the  light  which 
sheens  on  it,  as  he  notes  the  same  light 
sweep  softly  over  the  mountain-side,  he 
raises  the  prayer  to  God  and  .thanks  him 
with  full  heart,  and  too  many  tears  for 
the  beauty  he  sees  before  him.  This 
does  not  prevent  his  living  in  open  sin. 
He  reads  the  Bible  six  times  through,  and 
writes  sentiments  which  hover  l^tween 
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beauty  and  balderdash,  but  there  is  no 
appreciable  result  on  his  life.  The  sad 
history  of  the  Levite  of  Ephraim  sets  his 
brooding  imagination  at  work.  The 
beauty  of  Isaiaii  or  of  the  Psalms  appeals 
to  his  love  of  beauty,  and  because  he 
therefore  enjoys  them  he  laps  himself  into 
the  belief  of  his  goodness.  He  is,  as  we 
are  all,  a  great  self-deceiver.  He  loves 
goodness,  loves  purity,  loves  all  things 
that  are  excellent,  up  to  the  point  at 
which  there  is  no  call  to  sacrifice  too  much 
for  them.  Nevertheless,  in  one  direction 
he  sacrificed  more  than  most  of  those 
who  condemn  him. 

There  was  a  period  in  Rousseau’s  life  in 
which^he  seems  really  to  have  been  deep¬ 
ly  stirred  by  noble — by  the  noblest  feel¬ 
ings.  His  love  of  humanity,  his  hatred  of 
injustice,  the  misery  he  saw  the  poor  of 
his  day  suffer — all  combined  to  make  him 
impatient  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
times.  He  threw  off  the  silk  of  life  for  its 
cotton,  and  really  seems  to  have  striven 
after  an  apostolic  simplicity.  He  refused 
all  gifts,  reduced  his  requirements  to  the 
lowest  possible  point,  and  gave  no  home 
to  luxury.  In  a  little  cottage,  with  the 
plainest  clothes  and  only  necessary  food,  he 
found  all  he  required.  In  the  white  heat 
of  this  time  he  threw  off  ideas  that,  com¬ 
ing  hot  from  him,  burnt  even  into  the 
frivolous  minds  of  his  time.  He  keenly 
felt  and  sympathised  with  the  People,  and 
preached  their  cause  with  an  effect  which 
startled  even  in  his  own  day,  and  which, 
when  he  was  gone,  awoke  a  revolution. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  there  was  a 
conflict  within  himself,  and  self-indulgence 
and  self-denial  fought  out  their  battle. 
For  a  time  the  poor,  morbid,  inspired  ge¬ 
nius  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion, 
and  if  he  did  not  remain  at  it,  before  we 
condemn  him  utterly  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  we  fare  in  that  matter  of  conflict. 

We  have  seen  Rousseau’s  ‘  Confessions  ’ 
and  Mill’s  ‘  Autobiography  ’  held  to  have 
points  in  common,  and,  in  reading  the  lat¬ 
ter,  diat  the  ‘  Confessions  ’  of  poor  Jean- 
Jacques  came  up  before  us.  That  both 
men  fought  for  a  new  social  foundation, 
that  each  claimed  to  be  free  from  many  of 
the  conventional  rules  of  life,  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  similarity.  Rousseau 
and  Mill  were  otherwise  antipodal. 
Whilst  Mill  rejected  much,  he  endeavored 
for  a  law  for  himself,  and  Rousseau  fought 
rather  against  all  law  and  for  a  return  to  a 


life  of  nature.  With  Mill  all  is  steady ; 
the  river  flows  calmly  to  the  sea ;  the  end 
he  proposes  to  himself  is  seen  at  starting, 
and  is  pursued  with  consistent  principle. 
With  Rousseau  it  is  different.  He  is 
literally  struck  suddenly  as  St.  Paul,  and 
is  dazzled  with  the  new  Evangel.  He 
staggers  under  the  tumultuous  thoughts 
which  throb  through  his  brain,  and  it  is 
out  of  an  effervescence  like  this,  which 
lasts  for  some  time,  his  ‘  Social  Contract  ’ 
issues,  as  the  image  of  Perseus  came  from 
the  mould  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

It  is  no  work  coldly  conceived,  coldly 
executed,  as  Mill’s,  but  a  work  of  genius 
which,  with  all  its  faults,,  was  to  move  men 
and  to  disturb  the  ages.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  what  sort  of  influence  Mill  is 
destined  to  have ;  we  doubt  his  being 
more  than  a  mild  alterative;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Rousseau  threw  a 
bomb  into  a  powder  magazine.  The 
characters  of  the  men  were  totally  dissi- 
miliar.  Mill  passes  through  childhood 
without  being  suffered  to  be  a  child.  His 
father  strips  his  world  of  faith,  whilst  Rous¬ 
seau’s  father  fed  his  son’s  imagination  un¬ 
duly  ;  and  whilst  Rousseau  yielded  to  emo¬ 
tion  on  every  occasion,  and  thought  not 
to  do  so  was  to  lose  a  portion  of  life,  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  taught  to  hate  poetry,  and 
to  hold  all  passionate  emotion  in  con¬ 
tempt  Yet,  injurious  in  many  ways  as 
was  the  training  of  Mill,  still  it  was  train¬ 
ing.  A  purpose  was  sought  after,  and 
tastes  and  predilections  had  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  poetry 
of  life  denied  to  him,  that  he  became  de¬ 
pressed  and  saddened,  waded  through 
days  of  doubt  and  darkness,  and  settled  at 
last  in  the  belief  that  happiness  could  only 
be  found  if  it  were  not  sought — which  is 
certainly  the  starting  point  of  all  real  hap¬ 
piness.  Mill’s  views  are  laid  in  the  earth, 
and  whatever  is  true  will  yield  its  fruit. 
Rousseau  died  before  the  great  explosion, 
and  only  his  bust  received  the  honor  of 
his  doctrines. 

A  certain  similarity  of  drift  in  the  social 
doctrines  of  the  two  men  is  a  surface 
similarity.  They  both  desired  great 
social  changes  from  very  opposite  motives. 
In  other  respects,  as  in  their  characters, 
there  is  little  similitude.  Rousseau  was  a 
passive,  subjective  man,  acted  upon  by 
events,  by  men,  by  the  skyey  influences, 
dwelling  in  a  land  of  chimera,  and  a  dream¬ 
er  of  dreams  in  which  he  believed ;  while 
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Mill  was  an .  energetic,  forceful  character, 
impressing  himself  upon  others,  as  far  as  a 
man  un  warmed  by  faith  can,  and  bringing 
everything  remorselessly  to  the  touchstone 
of  reason. 

For  the  purpose  of  autobiography  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  should  understand  himself  for  us  to 
understand  him.  Strange  and  contradic¬ 
tory  as  it  may  appear,  yet  we  know  Rous¬ 
seau  better  through  his  ‘  Confessions,’  self- 
deluder  as  he  was,  than  we  do  John 
Stuart  Mill,  though  few  men  in  the  world 
have  more  honestly  labored  to  know 
themselves  and  the  age  in  which  they  liv¬ 
ed,  It  is  clear  that  Rousseau  imagines 
that  he  is  painting  a  character  of  unusual 
goodness,  a  man  tortured  by  fate  and  men, 
who  wished  no  one  harm,  all  men  good, 
whose  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness, 
gentleness,  charity.  There  is  really 
enough  of  truth  in  the  portraiture  to  make 
it  appear  no  caricature.  Yet  between  the 
lines  Truth  marches  with  unfaltering  step, 
and,  from  what  he  says  and  leaves  unsaid, 
we  are  able  to  extract  a  portrait  as  faith 
ful  as  ever  came  from  the  easel  of  Gains¬ 
borough  or  Lawrence. 

Johnson  was  more  fair  to  Voltaire  than 
to  Rousseau,  not  that  he  had  any  particu¬ 
lar  sympathy  with  the  lean  and  eager 
author  of  ‘  La  Pucelle,’  but  still  less  had 
he  with  the  sensuous,  smouldering  nature 
of  Rousseau.  He  seems  to  have  made 
no  attempt  to  understand  him,  and  would 
rather  have  emptied  Newgate  of  every 
felon  so  that  he  could  have  Rousseau 
there.  He  thought  that  Rousseau  was 
led  away  by  the  childish  love  of  paradox. 
The  manifest  absurdity  of  this  is  evident  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
his  writings,  for  if  ever  man  wrote  out  of 
the  result  of  long  and  patient  thought  it 
was  Rousseau.  He  fulfilled  one  of  the 
great  conditions  of  successful  thought — he 
resorted  to  solitude.  There,  under  the 
shadow  of  forest  trees,  and  with  only  the 
hum  of  the  insect  and  the  song  of  birds, 
those  thoughts  were  born,  the  which  he 
winged  with  words,  and  which  woke  a 
nation  from  a  death-sleep. 

“  Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking  non¬ 
sense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring 
at  him,”  said  Johnson,  How  little  did 
this  grand,  bluff,  honest  Englishman  onter 
into  the  sad,  gloomy,  morbid  soul  of 
Rousseau,  whose  greatest  delight  was  to 
fly  his  kind  and  seek  an  Eden  in  solitude ! 


Byron  knew  him  better  and  styled  him 
“  self-torturing.”  Rousseau  did  not  laugh 
at  the  world  or  at  any  thing.  There  was 
this  force  in  him,  that  he  was  desperately 
in  earnest.  He  had  none  of  the  happy 
gaiety,  the  irresistible  spring,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  Voltaire.  Rousseau’s  suspici¬ 
ous  nature  might  make  him  fear  the  world, 
but  he  reserved  his  smiles  for  the  smiles  of 
nature,  and  only  laughed  as  the  morning 
laughs  at  the  lovely  youth  of  another  day. 
All  that  was  happy  in  Rousseau  stirred  in 
him  only  at  the  bidding  of  love  or  at  the 
sight  of  natural  beauty.  For  the  world  of 
humanity  We  had  no  laugh,  he  had  nothing 
but  a  side-long  suspicion,  or  a  grave, 
earnest  look. 

The  literary  and  personal  reputation  of 
Rousseau  suffered  in  its  day  from  his  novel 
political  and  social  teaching.  His  enemies 
would  not  see  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
nor  the  other  powers  of  his  pen.  His 
‘  Eloisa  ’  has  grave  defects,  but  yet  it  came 
upon  the  corrupt  literature  of  his  time  like 
a  waft  of  pure  air  in  an  overheated  and 
unwholesome  atmosphere.  In  a  day  of 
universal  corruption  Rousseau  upheld  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  makes  his 
heroine  recognise  that  marriage  has  “  its 
chaste  and  sublime  duties.”  Surely  this 
ought  to  be  remembered  to  his  honor. 

‘  Eloisa  ’  has  passages  of  great  beauty.  It 
will  be,  however,  weary  reading  unless  the 
reader  will  transport  himself  to  the  scenes 
and  live  with  the  characters.  Even  then 
he  will  find  it  sensuous,  and  with  passages 
'not  to  be  excused,  but  he  will  come  across 
occasional  descriptions  of  scenery  which  are 
the  very  transcripts  of  nature,  and  which 
take  us  delighted  to  the  spots  described. 
Who  shall  ever  tell,  who  shall  ever  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  guess,  at  the  ecstasy  with 
which  this  most  melancholy  man  drank  in 
the  beauty  of  those  scenes  ?  Every  thing 
goes  to  show  that  it  was  meat  and  drink 
to  him,  that  all  his  troubles  vanished  be¬ 
fore  it,  that  the  turbulence  of  his  passiotis 
was  subdued  by  it,  that  his  morbidities 
were  soothed.  Here  in  his  heart  he  built 
an  altar  to  God.  The  grand  sight  of  the 
everlasting  hills  moved  him  as  it  did 
David  of  old  ;  and  though  he  did  not  sing 
as  David  sang,  yet  in  whatever  frame  of 
mind  he  came  he  was  purified  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature,  and  this  part  of  his 
song,  this  side  of  his  character,  will  always 
command  admiration.  The  waving  of  the 
dark  pines,  the  soothing  sound  of  rushing 
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waters,  the  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine  He  then  went  to  Paris  for  some  years, 
chasing  over  the  mountain  side,  the  mur-  and  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  certain 
mur  of  the  breeze  before  it  slept  at  sunset,  amount  of  happiness ;  but  from  this  time 
and  the  reflected  heaven  in  the  waters  be-  his  wife  became  a  sore  trouble  to  him,  he 
neath,  awoke  in  him  feelings  to  which  he  suffered  from  an  incurable  and  tormenting 
endeavored  to  give  eloquent  expression,  disease,  he  thought  himself  the  object  of 
But  with  all  his  powers  of  expression  he  universal  suspicion,  and  he  became  a 
must  have  felt  the  keen  pain  of  an  inex-  monomaniac.  His  darkened  mind  receiv- 
pressible  joy  Even  this  is  felt  by  ordi-  ed  more  and  more  rarely  gleams  of  light, 
nary  natures  ;  but  how  much  more  by  and  these  chiefly  from  scenery,  from  music, 
Rousseau,  who  had  watched  with  loving  from  objects  of  beauty.  But  they  were 
eye  and  concentrated  ardor  the  beauties  of  truly  Rembrandt  gleams,  which  with  all 
nature  over  a  long  solitary  life  !  their  brightness  revealed  the  gloom  around. 

As  the  tale  of  his  days  draws  to  a  close  Poverty  at  last  was  added  to  his  miseries, 
his  mind  got  more  clouded,  *he  fled  to  and  we  read  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of 
England,  got  into  a  controversy  with  relief  that  the  unhappy  man  found  rest  at 
Hume,  in  which  Rousseau  was  wrong  and  last,  though  only  in  the  grave. 

Hume  not  generous,  thought  his  house  “  It  seems  as  if,  being  lifted  above  all 
was  surrounded  by  spies  and  again  fled,  human  society,  we  had  left  every  low,  ter- 
He  took  refuge  at  Gisors,  where  he  finish-  restrial  sentiment  behind,  and  that  as  we 
ed  those  ‘  Confessions  ’  in  which,  in  an  approach  the  ethereal  regions  the  soul  im- 
article  on  Diderot  many  years  ago  in  the  bibes  something  of  their  eternal  purity.” 

‘  Quarterly  Review,’  he  was  held  to  have  With  this  sentiment  of  one  of  Geneva’s 
committed  moral  suicide.  Whether  this  most  gifted  sons  I  close.  Now  that  time 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  had  he  not  has  cooled  the  passions  that  contended 
written  them  we  never  could  have  seen  around  him  and  helped  to  destroy  him,  it 
Rousseau  as  his  contemporaries  saw  him,  might  be  written  on  his  tomb. —  Temple 
and  should  have  lost  a  work  of  singular  Bar. 
value  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed. 
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BY  M.  D.  CONWAY. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  obscure  pages  kept  open  by  two  bits  of  iron, 
life,  if  faithfully  recorded,  would  surpass  Each  time  the  lad  brings  down  the  bel- 
any  fiction  in  interest  and  instruction,  lows,  and  each  time  he  relaxes  it,  he 
The  life  concerning  which  I  am  about  to  seems  to  catch  a  sentence  of  the  book, 
write  is  not  obscure,  but  it  contains  some  When  he  is  recalled  from  this  absorption, 
very  humble  details — humble,  but,  I  ven-  he  does  the  work  required  by  the  gentle- 
ture  to  think,  poetic.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  man  with  skill. 

life  that  may  give  English  people  a  A  generation  passes  away.  The  little 
clearer  idea  of  what  lives  may  be  lived  in  village  has  grown  to  be  a  brilliant  town, 
a  class  that  seems  to  many  but  a  great  sea  Low  thatched  houses  have  made  way  for 
of  indistinguishable  waves.  I  must  relate  fine  mansions,  and  the  smithy  in  which 
the  story  from  sources  ineJites,  and  will  the  above  incident  was  observed  is  draw- 
preface  it  with  some  little  tableaux.  ing  near  to  its  day  of  disappearance.  But 

A  gentleman  draws  up  his  horse  at  the  before  that  day  arrives,  another  gentleman 
door  of  a  smithy  in  the  little  village  of  appears  at  the  door  and  inspects  with 
Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  On  entering  it  he  is  some  interest  an  anvil  standing  in  the  cen- 
scarcely  able  to  arrest  the  attention  of  its  tre  of  it.  ‘  How  long  has  that  anvil  been 
single  occupant,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  here  ?  ’  he  asks  of  the  blacksmith, 
seems  profoundly  absorbed  in  the  work  of  ‘  Why,’  replies  the  workman,  ‘  it  must 
blowing  the  bellows.  Closer  observation  havQ  been  here  many  a  long  year — thirty 
reveals  the  fact  that  work  is  not  the  only  or  forty.’  ‘  Well,’  says  the  gentleman,  ‘  I 
attraction :  a  book  is  placed  in  a  little  will  give  you  twice  as  much  for  that  anvil 
niche  of  the  wall,  near  the  boy’s  head,  its  as  will  buy  a  new  one.’  ‘  Certainly,’ 
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answers  the  puzzled  smith  ;  ‘  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you  want  with  this  anvil.’ 
‘  I  will  tell  you.  At  the  time  when  that 
anvil  was  used  here,  there  was  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  this  shop  who  used  to  work  on  it. 
That  boy  has  now  become  a  great  man. 
Hundreds — even  thousands — love  and 
honor  him  as  a  friend  and  teacher,  and  I 
wish  to  carry  back  this  anvil  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  humble  beginning  of  his  life.’ 
The  bargain  is  coijipleted,  and  the  anvil  is 
now  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Some  years  later  yet  it  was  advertised 
in  the  same  town  that  a  famous  American 
orator  would  lecture  there.  The  subject 
of  his  lecture  was  to  be  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ilkley.  The  fine  hall  was 
thrown  open,  and  it  was  overcrowded. 
Many  could  not  enter.  The  lecturer  took 
up  the  story  of  that  place  from  its  earliest 
date.  He  clothed  with  meaning  the  old 
stones  which  still  retained  traces  of  bar¬ 
baric  ages.  He  called  up  the  armed 
Romans  who  lived  there  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago.  He  revealed  to 
the  idlest  lounger  in  the  beautiful  vale, 
treasures  of  history  and  legend  lying  all 
around  him.  He  caused  to  pass  before 
them  the  knightly  forms,  the  worthy  brows, 
the  fair  dames,  who  had  moved  along 
those  pleasant  roads  in  the  long  procession 
of  ages.  lie  displayed  a  wealth  of  his¬ 
toric  learning,  and  wove  the  threads  of  the 
present  so  artfully  upon  the  waq)  of  the  past, 
interspersing  anecdotes  sparkling  with 
humor  or  touched  with  .pathos,  that  the 
audience  west  away  with  new  eyes,  and 
Ilkley  woke  up  the  next  day  to  find  itself 
famous.  But  among  those  who  listened  to 
that  wonderful  lecture  there  were  few  who 
knew  that  the  orator  had  once  studied  his 
book  while  he  blew  the  bellows  in  the  dis¬ 
mal  smithy  which  still  marred  their  street. 
And  when  he  handed  back  the  considera¬ 
ble  proceeds  of  the  lecture  with  a  request 
that  the  money  should  be  given  to  the 
town  hospital,  but  few  could  connect  the 
incident  with  a  grimy  lad  laying  one  hard- 
earned  penny  upon  another  in  order  that 
he  might  presently  have  enough  to  buy  a 
second-hand  book  at  some  way-side  stall. 
The  orator  had  given  them  new  eyes  to 
see  every  thing  around  them  except  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  his  own  life. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  the  old  Fremont 
campaign  that  the  ^vriter  hereof  attended 
a  republican  meeting  at  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  number  of  eminent 


persons  were  advertised  to  address  the 
public.  There  was  a  senator,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  and  one  or  two  famous  speakers,  and 
they  drew  together  as  many  people  as  the 
little  room  could  hold.  When  the  adver¬ 
tised  speakers  had  concluded  their  ad¬ 
dresses  and  received  their  various  mea¬ 
sures  of  applause,  the  sooty  men  present 
began  to  clamor  noisily  for  some  one 
whose  name  I  could  not  catch.  After 
some  whispering  on  the  platform,  and 
more  calls  from  below,  there  arose  a  stal¬ 
wart  man,  apparently  fresh  from  the  forge, 
less  sooty  however  than  his  comrades, 
who  began  in  a  somewhat  shy  way  to 
give  his  views  of  the  political  situation. 
The  crowd  evidently  knew  the  value  of 
their  man,  and  listened  silently  to  his 
slow  strong  opening  sentences.  He  spoke 
with  a  decided  Yorkshire  accent,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  deference  of 
tone,  like  a  man  accustomed  to  speak  in 
public  The  first  thing  notable  in  what  he 
said  was  that  half-shrewd,  half-childlike 
way  of  expression  which  one  finds  in 
Scotchmen.  His  humor  was  from  the  first 
overflowing,  breaking  out  on  all  sides; 
but  at  this  (lay  I  remember  still  more  the 
passages  of  tender  feeling,  the  simple  sym¬ 
pathetic  touches  with  which  he  brought 
the  life  of  the  slave  before  us,  and  the 
great-hearted  humanity  which  pervaded 
the  whole  address.  I  remember  thinking 
that  the  senator  and  the  famous  speakers 
might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home. 

It  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years 
after  this  that  I  went  to  reside  in  the  West, 
and  there  heard  and  read  every  day 
something  about  a  great  Radical  and  pul¬ 
pit  orator  who  had  turned  up  rather  sur¬ 
prisingly  in  Chicago.  After  long  desiring 
to  see  and  hear  this  man,  named  as  Rob¬ 
ert  Collyer,  I  was  at  length  gratified  on 
his  being  selected  to  give  a  discourse  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Liberal 
Churches  of  the  West ;  but  great  was  my 
astonishment  at  finding  in  him  the  elo¬ 
quent  iron  worker  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
meeting.  How  that  transformation  had 
taken  place,  what  painful  experiences  and 
brave  services  preceded  it,  may  be  to  some 
extent  gathered  from  the  ensuing  pages, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it. 

It  is  an  Oriental  saying  that  ‘  a  ham¬ 
mer  can  make  a  needle  out  of  a  beam.’ 
It  may  be  added  also,  that  a  hammer  so 
faithfully  and  artfully  used  may  be  doing 
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work  equally  firm  on  the  character  of 
its  wielder.  But  the  inward  like  the 
outward  metal  must  be  good,  and  it 
must  have  gone  through  its  purifying  pro¬ 
cesses.  We  have  to  look  into  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  every  man  who  b  felt  as  a 
force  in  any  community. 

Robert  Collyer’s  father  used  to  tell  him 
that  his  own  earliest  memory  was  that  of 
standing  in  a  vast  crowd  which  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  dead  hero  of  Trafalgar. 
The  lad  held  the  hand  of  his  mother, 
and  they  were  looking  for  a  dearer  face 
than  that  even  of  Nelson,  for  there  had 
gone  out  with  the  great  captain  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  husband.  But  instead  of  the 
brave  sailor  there  came  the  tidings  that 
he  had  been  swept  overboard  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.  And  then  the  moth¬ 
er  died.  ‘  Little  Sam,’  as  he  was  called, 
made  his  way  to  the  poor-house,  told 
his  stor)',  and  was  kindly  cared  for.  In 
the  workhouse  he  did  so  many  things 
and  so  cleverly  that  they  were  loth  to 
part  with  him  when  the  manufacturers 
came  from  Yorkshire  to  find  hands.  He 
was  only  nine  when  he  traveled  away 
to  the  north  country.  He  was  placed 
under  a  smith  named  Birch,  a  kind-hearted 
man,  who  always  used  to  leave  a  bit  in 
his  can  for  ‘  little  Sam.’  Tlie  same  man 
afterward  became  the  master  of  Robert  at 
Ilkley,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  appren¬ 
tice.  Collyer,  senior,  was  one  of  the 
handiest  workmen  ever  known  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  whatever  could  be  done  in 
iron  he  could  do.  He  was  helpful  to  his 
neighbors,  and  if  any  one  was  down  with 
a  fever,  however  infectious,  Sam  was  sure 
to  be  by  his  side.  He  was  always  busy 
and  very  active,  able  to  clear  the  highest 
gate  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  relig¬ 
ious  in  his  way  too,  used  to  give  out  the 
hymns  and  strike  the  tunes,  and  teach  in 
the  Sunday-school.  He  was  not  much  of 
a  scholar,  however,  and  it  is  said  that 
whenever  he  came  to  a  hard  word  in  any 
book  he  used  to  called  it  ‘  Jerusalem,’  and 
pass  on.  He  loved  his  drop  of  beer  and 
his  pipe,  and  used  to  take  his  children  on 
long  walks  of  a  Sunday.  Robert  has  al¬ 
ways  retained  pleasing  recollections  of  his 
father.  ‘  He  never  thrashed  me  but  once — 
for  striking  my  sister — and  then  cried  be¬ 
cause  I  would  not  yell,  begged  my  pardon, 
gave  me  a  sixpence,  and  took  me  to  a 
grand  “  tuck  out”  at  a  club  dinner,  which 
was  so  good  that  I  would  have  taken  an¬ 


other  thrashing  for  the  like.’  Such  was  his 
own  account  to  a  friend.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  son  and  father  parted  so  far  as 
daily  work  was  concerned,  and  the  boy  was 
set  to  take  the  first  steps  of  his  own  career 
in  the  workshop  of  hfe  father’s  old  friend. 
Finally,  in  1844  the  elder  Collyer  dropped 
down  dead  at  his  anvil. 

The  gift  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  has  fallen  to  this  young  blacksmith  : 
what  will  he  do  with  it  ?  The  great  are 
around  him,  but  he  knows  them  not. 
Sometimes  on  a  Sunday  ramble  he  would 
meet  a  strange  old  gentleman,  with  a 
curved  back  and  a  hooked  nose  ;  but  he 
will  not  know  that  it  is  a  man  whose  feet 
he  would  love  to  clasp,  that  it  is  the  great 
artist  to  whom  Nature  has  sent  all  her  fai¬ 
ries  to  whisper  the  secrets  of  wood  and 
stream.  Nor  will  he  know  until  long 
years  after,  when  he  reads  it  with  tears,  that 
while  he  was  so  patiently  struggling  to 
rise  through  the  low-roofed  workshop  into 
the  light,  hard  by  in  Haworth  parsonage 
were  the  sad  sisters  Bronte  trying  to  w’eave 
the  sombre  tangled  threads  of  their  destiny 
into  romance.  Out  of  the  far  past,  great 
forms  would  come  to  hover  around  him — 
the  Fairfaxes,  and  Cliffords,  and  Nortons  : 
he  could  sing  ‘  Greenland’s  Icy  Moun¬ 
tains  ’  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the  Hebers. 
But,  mayhap,  there  would  be  some  nearer 
spirits  to  whisper  courage  and  hope  into 
him.  He  would  know  that  the  young  man 
in  London  whom  all  were  watching  as  he 
climbed  near  the^gummit  of  scientific  fame 
— Faraday — was  born  in  the  home  of  a 
Yorkshire  blacksmith  as  humble  as  his  own. 
His  heart  would  have  caught  the  ‘  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ’  strains  of  liberty  as  they  rang  out 
in  those  days  from  the  Sheffield  forge 
where  Ebenezer  Elliott  w'as  fa.shioning  iron 
by  day  and  helping  to  re-shape  England 
in  the  night.  He  would  be  almost  sure  to 
hear  of  a  humbler  worker  than  these, — 
Sammy  Hick,  the  village  blacksmith  who 
spent  the  forty  years  before  his  death 
(1829,  aged  71)  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Wesley  throughout  Yorkshire  in  that  dia¬ 
lect  which  could  best  bear  them  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Sammy  Hick  was 
one  of  nature’s  own  orators,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  irresistible  even  to  folk  from 
other  regions  who  could  not  understand 
his  Yorkshirese  any  more  than  Sanscrit. 

‘  God  bless  you,  my  good  Yorkshireman  I  ’ 
said  a  Londoner  to  him  once  ;  ‘  I  have 
been  blessed  under  your  ministry,  though 
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I  could  scarcely  understand  a  word  you 
said.’  Whereto  the  blacksmith  replied, 
‘  Nivver  heed,  nivver  heed  ;  if  thou  nob- 
but  gets  blist.’ 

But  the  good  genius  of  Robert  Collyer 
will  be  his  own  genius.  A  Mussulman 
would  write  over  the  door  of  the  black¬ 
smith-shop  at  Ilkley  the  sentence  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  :  ‘  Men  have  their  metal,  as  of 
gold  and  silver.  Those  of  you  who  were 
worthy  once  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  will 
be  the  worthy  ones  in  the  state  of  faith,  as 
soon  as  you  embrace  it.’  And  the  metal 
in  whatever  dark  ore  hidden  will  reveal 
itself  to  eyes  that  can  see.  Among  the 
humble  laborers  at  Ilkley  in  those  days 
(1838)  there  were  four  whose  minds  were  an 
hungered  for  knowledge:  John  Dobson, 
John  Hobson,  Ben  Whitley,  and  Robert 
Collyer.  These  four  were  wont  to  sit  toge¬ 
ther  and  read  at  night,  so  long  as  tlieir  tal¬ 
low  candle  held  out.  They  read  good  books 
too,  generally  the  best  English  Reviews. 
Each  of  these  was  constantly  putting  out 
his  feelers  among  his  acquaintance  to  borrow 
a  book,  and  their  resources  being  clubbed 
together,  they  were  rarely  without  a  good 
book  to  read.  They  read  aloud,  and  in 
turns.  Any  holiday  they  had  was  passed 
in  the  fields  reading,  and  the  parson  got 
only  the  dismal  Sundays,  the  bright  ones 
being  passed  in  a  larger  temple.  ‘  I  can 
hear  now  one  of  us  saying,  “Now,  Bob, 
thee  take  a  turn,”  said  John  Dobson, 
when  I  saw  him  at  Ilkley,  with  just  a 
little  quiver  in  his  honest- voice.’  Four  lads 
reading  in  the  Yorkshire  fields;  but  one 
of  them  the  world  has  heard  of.  So  the 
blossoms  cluster  and  fall  around  the  one 
fruit  that  ripens. 

r  John  Birch — better  known  in  the  village 

of  that  day  as'Owd  Jackie’ — does  not 
seem  to  have  had  many  friends  so  warm 
as  his  apprentice.  He  was,  according  to 
one  Ilkleyite,  a  hard,  shrewd,  selfish  man, 
who  cared  little  about  his  apprentice’s  love 
of  books,  his  interest  in  him  being  limited 
to  the  good  work  he  did.  ‘  I  remember 
once  when  we  were  putting  a  stove  into 
the  church,  Jackie  spied  the  parson  coming, 
and  said,  “Noo  than,  let’s  all  be  liftan  an’ 
grainan.as  ’a  comes  in,  and  than  we  may 
happen  git  summat  oot  on  hum  to  drink.”’ 
Jackie  never  failed  to  let  his  hammer  ring 
out  its  signal  of  the  exact  moment  for 
work,  and  Robert  never  failed  to  enter 
the  door  on  the  instant,  though  he  might 
have  dropped  a  sentence  of  his  book  in 


the  middle  to  do  so.  Owd  Jackie  has 
gone  to  his  long  rest;  the  blacksmith- 
shop  has  made  way  for  a  neat  stone  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  in  building  which,  however 
some  of  the  stones  of  the  old  shop  were 
used,  and  the  village  photographer  fished 
up  for  me  from  some  depths  a  picture  he 
had  made  of  the  shop  before  its  disai> 
pearance — a  picture  clutched  with  an  eag¬ 
erness  that  surprised  him.  John  Dobson 
pointed  me  out  the  spot  where  Collyer 
used  to  sit  and  read  for  hours  together. 
‘  When  he  first  came,’  said  John,  ‘  he  was 
about  thirteeen  years  of  age.  As  he  grew, 
I  very  soon  perceived  that  he  was  an  un¬ 
usually  clever  boy,  and  used  to  follow  him 
about,  though  I  was  older.  He  didn’t 
talk  so  very  much,  nor  did  I  ever  notice 
so  much  then  his  humor  and  love  of  fun ; 
he  was  grave  and  sober.  When  he  got 
older  I  used  to  see  that  he  had  a  remark¬ 
able  way  of  saying  things.  If  there  was 
any  thing  much  talked  about  in  the  village, 
any  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  he  used  to  put  the  whole 
thing  in  a  few  words.  He  saw  through 
and  through  it  in  a  moment.  .And  some¬ 
times  in  turning  over  his  remarks  I  re¬ 
member  thinking  that  I  didn’t  know 
where  it  would  end.  He  seemed  to  me 
rather  too  big  for  his  place.’ 

Unfortunately,  when  Collyer  began 
preaching  in  the  little  Methodist  chapel 
(which  still  stands),  John  Dobson  had  left 
the  village  for  a  time,  and  he  happened 
never  to  have  heard  him  preach.  Nor 
could  I  find  a  single  person  who  had  ever 
heard  him.  I  could  only  get  reports  of  his 
preaching  second-hand.  One  who  used 
to  hear  him  remembered  his  prayers  more 
vividly  than  his  sermons,  and  said,  ‘  When 
Bob  Collyer  was  called  on  to  pray,  we 
knew  we  should  be  all  a-crying  before  he 
was  done.’  There  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  sensation  about  him,  however, 
for  they  used  to  send  out  the  village  crier 
with  a  bell  to  proclaim  that  ‘  the  village 
blacksmith  would  preach  that  evening.’ 
His  mother  remembered  a  woman  telling 
her  that  she  had  been  attracted  to  the 
Methodist  meeting  by  this  announcement, 
and  expressing  her  surprise  when  she  found 
the  preacher  was  Bob.  ‘  He  got  on  very 
well  indeed,’  was  this  friend’s  comment. 
The  mother  never  heard  him,  only  because 
she  did  not  reside  in  Ilkley,  and  Robert 
took  no  pains  to  surmount  this  difficulty. 
He  used  to  say  that  if  his  mother  should 
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come  in  while  he  was  preaching  he  was 
sure  he  must  stop  short 

The  change  which  Collyer’s  religious 
opinions  had  undergone  in  America  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  love  and  esteem 
which  his  old  friends  and  relations  felt  for 
him.  ‘  I  can’t  go  all  the  way  with  him,’ 
said  John  Dobson,*  though  certainly  my 
own  views  have  altered  from  what  they 
used  to  be.  But  I  certainly  think  more 
of  Robert  and  his  new  faith  than  I  do  of 
many  orthodox  people  I  know  who  have 
none  of  his  humanity.’  His  mother  in 
earlier  days  attended  the  parish  church, 
but  now  goes  to  the  Baptist  chapel.  *  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  to  me 
about  Robert,’  she  said  to  me,  *  that  he 
has  warm  friends  in  many  denominations. 
Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  called  on  me 
from  Canada ;  he  was  a  Wesleyan  preach¬ 
er,  but  said  that,  nevertheless,  Robert  Coll- 
yer  was  the  best  friend  he  had  in  the  world.’ 
It  had  been  a  deep  gratification  to  the 
venerable  lady,  as  well  as  to  her  daughters, 
to  hear  him  when  he  preached  in  Leeds 
two  years  ago,  and  the  question  of  his 
theology  had  evidently  never  disturbed 
them. 

I  found  Mrs.  Collyer  residing  with  a 
son-in-law  at  Beeston  Hill  near  Leeds. 
She  is  a  blonde  and  gentle  old  lady  with 
a  certain  play  of  humor  about  the  eye  and 
mouth  which  left  me  at  no  loss  to  know 
whence  her  son  got  that  part  of  his  tem¬ 
perament.  Her  voice  was  clear  and  kind, 
and  her  manner  on  receiving  an  old  friend 
of  her  son  most  cordial.  *  There  is  not 
very  much  to  tell  about  his  early  life.  We 
know  nothihg  about  his  father’s  family, 
esicept  that  Robert’s  grandfather  was  lost 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  he  was 
one  of  Nelson’s  men.  My  parents  died 
when  I  was  a  child.  My  husband  was  a 
blacksmith  earning  eighteen  shillings  a 
week,  the  usual  wages  at  that  time.  Rol)ert 
was  bom  at  Keighley,  though  our  home 
before  and  after  was  at  Blubberhouse, 
where  my  son  was  christened,  and  which 
is  the  only  early  home  he  remembers.  My 
husband  was  not  much  of  a  reader,  and 
we  had  in  our  house  only  four  books — 
the  Bible,  BunyatCs  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the 
Young  Man's  Companion,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Robert  went  to  school  in  all  four 
years  to  a  man  at  Fewston,  Willie  Hardie. 
Willie  was  nut  perhaps  a  scholar,  and  took 
to  teaching  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs  and  could  not  do  any  other  work. 


Robert  went  to  see  him  when  he  came 
back  from  America,  That  four  years,  be¬ 
tween  his  fourth  and  eighth  years  of  age, 
was  all  the  schooling  he  ever  had.  He 
soon  learned  to  read,  and  he  knew  our 
four  books  by  heart.  Then  he  laid  up 
every  penny  he  could  and  bought  one  or 
two  other  Ixxjks.  Among  them  I  remem¬ 
ber  was  Satidford  ami  Merton,  which  he 
very  much  liked.  But  his  favorite  books 
were  the  Bible  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  He 
was  always  reading  when  he  was  not  work¬ 
ing.  I  never  remember  a  meal  in  which 
he  did  not  have  a  book  open  on  the  table, 
reading  while  he  ate.  He  would  get  so 
lost  in  his  book  that  if  we  w’anted  him 
for  any  thing  we  had  to  call  out  “  Rol)ert !”  * 
The  old  lady  accompanied  this  description 
with  a  little  dramatic  action ;  but  fearing 
I  might  think  her  son  had  to  be  repriman¬ 
ded,  she  added  delicately,  *  But  we  didn’t 
call  crossly.  I  never  had  to  speak  sharp¬ 
ly  to  Robert — never — nor  indeed’  (with  a 
fond  look  cast  at  her  daughter)  *  to  any  of 
my  children.  Robert  was  always  a  dutiful 
son,  and  did  his  part  well  by  us.’ 

It  was  extremely  pleasant  to  see  this 
aged  lady  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren  taking  her  comfortable  cup 
of  tea.  On  the  parlor  wall,  over  the 
mantel,  was  a  large  photograph  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  preacher,  and  beneath  it  that  of  his 
mother,  the  two  intertwined  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  wreath  of  green.  There  were  four 
daughters  and  a  son,  children  of  Mr. 
Shires,  all  with  bright  frank  faces.  The 
son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  is  named  after  his 
uncle,  Robert,  and  impressed  me  as  a  no¬ 
ble  and  intellectual  fellow.  He  has  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  large  business  house  in 
Leeds,  and  has  supported.himself  since  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age.  His  father 
pointed  to  an  excellent  collection  of  about 
two  hundred  handsomely  bound  books,  and 
said  with  some  natural  pride,  ‘They  are 
my  son  Robert’s ;  he  bought  them  with  his 
oWn  money.  Rather  different  from  what 
his  uncle  had  to  get  on  with !  ’  This 
youth  wjis  strikingly  like  the  uncle  after 
whom  he  is  named.  At  my  request  he 
read  aloud  a  passage  in  William  Grainge’s 
History  of  Harrogate  and  the  Forest  of 
Knaresborough,  which  spoke  of  his  uncle 
in  the  following  terms: — ‘Nothing  gives 
us  greater  pleasure  than  being  able  to 
point  out  the  birthplace  of  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  art  or  literature ; 
and  Blubberhouse  may  be  justly  proud  of 
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tone  of  its  children,  Robert  Collyer.’  The 
article  closes  by  saying,  ‘  What  difficulties  he 
must  have  met  with  and  overcome !  and 
what  a  fine  example  he  presents  to  the 
working-men — but  more  especially  to  those 
of  his  own  village  !  ’  In  a  humble  but  com¬ 
fortable  hotise  of  gray  stone  in  this  village 
of  Blubberhouse,  Robert’s  early  childhood 
was  passed. 

In  a  speech  made  in  London  (June 
3,  1871),  Collyer  said,  ‘There  has  ne- 
l  ver  been  a  moment  in  the  twenty-one 
years  that  I  have  been  absent  from  this 
land  when  it  has  not  been  one  of  the 
proudest  recollections  that  I  came  of  this 
grand  old  English  stock,  that  my  grand¬ 
father  fought  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
and  my  father  was  an  Englishman  too, 
and  my  mother  an  Englishwoman — that, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  my  descent  back  and 
back,  and  that  is  just  as  far  as  my  grand¬ 
father,  we  are  all  English,  every  one  of 
us.  Well,  there  is  not  a  day  when  I  stand 
on  the  lake  shore,  that  I  do  not  see  the 
moors  that  were  lifted  up  about  my  old 
habitation,  and  a  little  stone  cottage  nest- 

Iling  in  among  the  greenery,  and  the  glanc¬ 
ing  waters,  and  the  lift  of  the  lark  with 
his  song  up  into  heaven,  until  you  can 
not  see  him,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
beside  that  belong  to  this  blessed  place 
I  of  my  birth  and  breeding.’ 

I  have  before  me  a  bundle  of  old  letters 
written  to  John  Dobson,  the  man  whom 
Collyer  most  loved ;  and  though  there  is 
much  in  them  that  must  be  reserved  as  the 
treasure  of  friendship,  there  are  other 
things  that  may  be  copied  here  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  growth  of  the  poor  Ilkley  boy 
into  the  author  and  orator  of  Chicago.  In 
the  earliest  letters,  which  are  dated  from 
Ilkley,  1845,  which  time  his  friend  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  absent,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  Re^ 
views,  chiefly  the  Edinburgh  and  North 
British. 

Speaking  of  two  reviews  of  Tytler  which 
had  charmed  him,  he  says  that  though 
they  were  full  of  eloquence  and  wit  their 
higher  charm  lay  ‘  in  the  deep  knowledge 
the  reviewer  possessed  of  the  more  obscure 
parts  of  Scottish  history ;  the  ease  with 
which  he  exposed  the  falsehoods — wilful 
or  otherwise — of  his  author ;  and  the  per¬ 
fect  ease  with  which  he  guided  men  out  of 
the  shoals  into  the  deep  waters  of  truth.’ 
Already  he  is  looking  up  and  questioning 
the  silent  stars  : 
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Is  there  a  spot  within  your  radiant  sphere 
Where  truth  and  hope  and  loved  again  may 
dwell, — 

Where  we  may  seek  the  rest  we  find  not  here. 
And  clasp  the  cherished  forms  we  loved  so 
well  ? 

Ilkley,  Feb.  22,  1846. — I  have  been  engaged 
to  a  gentleman  at  Mrs.  Barratt’s  to  sit,  read 
and  talk  with  him,  after  I  have  done  my  work. 
He'gives  me  is.  (at.  per  week  ;  and  if  he  was  to 
turn  over  and  ask  me  to  give  him  something 
for  letting  me  come,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
comply.  He  is  so  good-natured  and  such  an 
enthusiast  for  books,  that  I  fairly  likeihe  man. 
His  mind  is  not  either  so  strong  and  deep,  or 
so  broad,  as  some  1  know ;  but  he  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  a  beautiful  or'striking  thought  should 
be  cut  and  filed  to  fit  his  skull,  or  hammered 
in  and  so  marred,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 
of  any  other  of  my  literary  companions  since 
you,  my  dear  friend,  left  me.  I  read  him  the 
essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  and  the  first 
half  of  Carlyle,  and  he  was  famously  pleased 
with  them  both.  He  was  better  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  first  perhaps  than  me,  for  he  has  tra¬ 
veled  through  Italy  and  France  in  company 
with  the  revivalist  Caughey.  He  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  this  morning  giving  me  from  memory 
specimens  of  Caughey’s  sermons  and  conver¬ 
sations. 

I  had  not  power  to  go  through  the  North 
British  Reviews,  for  which  I  was  rather  sorry  ; 
another  time  will  perhaps  repair  the  breach, 
after  Mr.  K.  has  done  with  them.  I  read  that 
article  on  Australia  through,  and  well  I  liked 
it.  It  is  a  noble  exposure  of  the  wrongs  and 
oppressions  of  those  sons  of  the  soil,  and  a 
clever  defence  of  their  right  to  the  land  which 
gave  them  birth.  Poor  degraded  children  of 
the  wilds,  the  time  will  come,  but  not  perhaps 
till  your  race  has  passed  away  from  the  earth, 
when  Britain  will  blush  to  read,  and  wish  it 
was  blotted  out  from  the  page  of  history,  that 
fire-water  and  the  musket  were  made  to  do  the 
work  of  ci\ilization  for  the  aborigines  of  her 
colonies,  and  that  State-trickery  and  chicane 
should  interfere  to  hurt  the  interests  of  men 
over  whom  they  have  no  right  but  that  of 
might. 

Robert  Collyer  married,  and  on  the  day 
following  set  out  for  America.  From  the 
hour  he  started  he  began  recording  for  his 
friends  his  experiences,  with  much  good 
description  and  humor.  ‘  Well,’  he  writes, 
‘  I  am  here  at  the  door  of  my  berth,  and 
within  two  yards  of  me  are  a  crowd  of 
Irish  clamoring  for  the  “  tae  and  sugar’ 
they  are  giving  them  from  the  stores.  At 
my  feet  is  the  hatchway  leading  to  the 
steerage  and  second  cabin  ;  up  and  down 
they  go  all  the  day  long,  sometimes  get¬ 
ting  down  very  well,  very  often  slipping  at 
the  second  or  third  steps  and  tumbling  to 
the  bottom,  with  the  bacon,  or  rice,  or 
pratees,  or  tay,  or  clap-cake,  or  stir-about, 
or  any  thing  else  tumbling  about  their  ears ; 
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while  screams  and  laughter  and  brogue 
steam  up  from  below  in  glorious  confusion. 
My  writing  desk  is  my  knee,  and  my  head 
goes  with  the  ship,  and  she  is  going  about 
eight  knots  an  hour.  Well,  we  left  Leeds 
at  six  o’clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning 
by  Government  train  :  all  was  so  far  right. 
At  the  station  we  saw  a  woman  with  her 
eyes  red ;  I  thought  she  was  going  our 
way.  John  inquired  and  found  that  they 
were — that  is,  she  and  her  husband,  a 
shoemaker.  So  we  soon  made  a  league 
together,  offensive  and  defensive,  at  which 
he  seemed  mightily  pleased,  so  was  I.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
ride  amazingly.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
tunnels  we  went  through,  but  i  should 
think  six  or  seven,  one  a  most  awful  length. 
We  passed  close  by  the  tall  upright  stone 
we  can  see  from  Bradford,  called  Wain- 
man-god  ;  it  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the 
past  and  future.  The  only  large  town  we 
saw  was  Rochdale. 

‘We  got  to  Liverpool  about  half-past 
eleven  o’clock.  Plenty  of  men  wanted  to 
take  our  luggage,  but  we  let  them  talk  till 
they  were  tired,  and  left  the  women  to 
watch  it  while  we  went  to  seek  lodgings. 
Here  we  were  at  fault.  The  man  had  an 
address,  but  it  was  at  least  two  miles  off ; 
I  had  one,  but  it  was  most  difficult  to  find ; 
so  we  agreed  we  would  ask  somebody 
about  one.  We  went  into  what  seemed  a 
respectable  shop,  and  the  mistress  told  us 
to  go  to  a  certain  house  in  the  next  street. 
We  went,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  most 
forbidding  place ;  the  knock  was  answered 
by  a  great  red-faced,  terribly  dirty,  bare¬ 
legged  Irish  girl.  Mr.  Whitby  being  push*’ 
ed  forward  as  spokesman,  asked  if  she  had 
lodgings ;  the  mistress  came  and  took  him 
in  to  look  at  them ;  he  stayed  perhaps 
three  minutes,  and  it  would  have  made 
any  body  laugh  to  see  the  disgust  on  his 
face,  and  the  effort  he  made  to  hide  it 
fi-om  the  mistress;  I  was  forced  to  turn 
away.  “  Where  do  you  put  the  luggage  ?” 
says  he.  “  Down  there,”  pointing  to  a 
hole  below,  with  a  door  to  the  street. 
“  Will  it  go  in  ?”  says  he  to  me.  “  Oh,  yes, 
if  it  was  here,”  said  I ;  so  we  turned  away, 
saying  if  we  decided  to  come  we  should 
be  there  directly.  Of  course  we  did  not  go, 
but  set  off  for  our  friend’s  distant  place. 
About  half-way  we  stumbled  upon  a  tem¬ 
perance  hotel.  I  proposed  we  should  try 
there.  We  went  in,  engaged  lodgings, 
and  I  must  say  that  though  they  were  not 


so  tidy  as  we  have  been  used  to  at  home, 
they  were  really  good.  If  we  wanted  any 
thing  to  eat,  we  got  it  pretty  reasonable. 
We  had  a  good  public  room,  never  annoyed 
with  company.  We  had  a  sofa,  and  all 
the  comforts  they  could  give  us,  a  single- 
bedded  room  for  the  married  people,  and 
the  charge  was  a  shilling  a  bed,  that  is  six¬ 
pence  each.  They  were  perfectly  honor¬ 
able  in  their  conduct,  charged  us  nothing 
for  our  luggage,  and  wished  to  advise  us,  I 
believe,  for  the  best.  We  got  a  cart  for 
our  boxes,  for  which  we  paid  one  shilling 
and  sixpence ;  that  was  sixpence  each.  I 
had  sent  three  hundredweight  by  Pickford ; 
found  it,  but  let  it  stay  till  we  went  on 
board.  We  got  dinner  and  went  to  look 
after  our  passage ;  paid  our  fares,  and  by 
that  time  it  was  night,  and  we  were  tired. 
Many  go  about  to  get  emigrants  to  let  them 
get  their  passage  for  them ;  we  wanted  no 
friend,  and  said  we  could  manage  our  own 
business,  and  did  without  one  imposition. 
We  went  to  look  at  our  ship ;  there  was 
nothing  like  comfort  about  the  place ;  all 
the  difference  between  second  cabin  and 
steerage  is,  that  one  is  at  one  end  of  the 
ship  and  the  other  at  the  other ;  they  are 
both  on  a  level,  but  there  is  rather  more 
air  in  the  second  cabin,  and  a  little  more 
light ;  not  enough  to  read  by,  except  in 
some  particular  places.  We  got  a  berth 
at  one  of  these  places  where  it  was  pretty 
airy,  got  our  luggge  there,  but  a  man  who 
had  possession  cursed  and  swore,  and  would 
not  budge  an  inch ;  so  I  went  back  to  the 
office,  got  the  manager  down,  and  he  gave 
us  our  choice,  either  to  turn  the  man  out, 
as  he  had  got  in  the  wrong  place,  or  to 
have  another  place  on  the  upper  or  main 
deck.  We  gladly  took  the  place,  paying 
ten  shillings  extra,  and  got  two  very  nice 
people  from  Worcestershire  to  join  us.  It  is 
a  good  job  for  us ;  we  are  far  better  off  than 
in  the  second  cabin,  albeit  it  is  a  queer 
place,  about  six  feet  square,  and  seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  for  four  people  and  a  baby. 
At  the  time  I  am  writing  we  are  about 
thirty  hours  from  land ;  if  all  be  well,  it 
will  just  be  a  mbnth,  as  near  as  can  be, 
when  we  get  ashore  since  we  set  sail.  I 
have  made  my  mind  up  to  get  work  in 
Pennsylvania  for  a  year  or  two ;  I  shall 
not  be  particular  what  part  if  it  be  healthy ; 
so  that  if  I  can  get  to  Philadelphia  before 
Sabbath  I  shall,  if  not  we  will  stay  the  day 
in  New-York.  We  had  fine  weather  all 
Saturday,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning 
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Church  prayers  were  read  by  a  Methodist 
local  preacher  from  the  neighborhood  of 
London.  The  matter  was  brought  about 
by  a  Churchman  froqi  Limerick,  m  Ireland, 
who  brought  out  a  splendid  Prayer-book 
for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Whitby  and  I  pro¬ 
posed  a  hymn  or  two,  and  carried  our 
point  The  man  who  read  prayers  in  the 
morning  preached  at  night  After  we 
went  to  bed  there  was  the  most  dangerous 
piece  of  navigation  we  have  had  all  the 
way,  a  strong  wind  setting  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  a  rough  sea,  a  narrow  channel. 
The  sea  was  rough  next  morning,  and  a 
poor  fellow  who  could  not  sleep  went  on 
deck  about  four  o’clock  ;  a  sailor,  mistook 
him  for  the  preacher,  and  giving  him  an 
oath,  told  him  it  was  all  through  his  preach¬ 
ing  that  the  wind  had  risen.  Our  captain 
is  as  fine-looking  a  man  as  you  will  find  in 
a  county ;  about  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
built  in  a  mould  of  perfect  strength,  and 
withal  a  jierfect  gentleman.  He  is  an 
American,  so  is  the  first  mate ;  the  second 
mate  is  an  Irishman;  the  third  mate  a 
Welshman,  with  a  voice  like  a  shrill  trum¬ 
pet,  and  a  stock  of  oaths  and  curses  that 
would  beat  the  whole  cattle-yard  and  all 
their  allies.  The  crew  twenty-six ;  a  Ger¬ 
man,  a  few  English,  two  or  three  Irish,  one  a 
fine  foreigner  (IJthink  Spanish),  the  rest  Yan¬ 
kees,  far  more  intelligent  than  you  would 
suppose.  One  of  them  set  on  the  young 
local  preacher  (who  is  somewhat  of  a  fop) 
the  other  night,  and  brought  a  crowd 
round  them.  He  began  to  pull  religionists 
to  pieces,  and  the  young  man  bid  him  give 
a  proof  of  any  thing  inconsistent  he  had 
seen  in  him.  “  Why,  look  at  that  gold 
chain !”  said  the  sailor.  The  burst  of 
laughter  was  tremendous.  Of  course  the 
union  between  Methodist  and  Churchman 
was  no  better  than  it  should  be ;  you  can 
take  that  either  w’ay.  The  young  Metho¬ 
dist  and  the  leading  Churchman  got  across 
in  the  first  week ;  the  Methodist  would 
read  prayers  no  more.  The  Churchman 
was  in  a  fix ;  he  thought  the  Methodist 
was  ordained,  and  of  course  he  durst  not 
read  the  Absolution  himself,  so  he  asked 
him  as  a  special  favor  to  read  that  bit  for 
him.  He  complied.  I  went  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  second  Sunday^  and  when  I  saw  it 
I  was  sick.  I  spoke  of  it  afterward,  and 
the  Methodist  would  read  no  more  for  him. 
Mr.  Whitby  let  it  out  that  I  was  a  local 
preacher,  So  I  was  requested  to  conduct  a 
service  on  the  Wednesday  following. 


‘The  place  was  well  filled.  Next  day 
hands  and  hearts  clustered  round  me  in 
numbers.  Before  Sunday  we  had  leave  to 
hold  a  meeting  on  deck,  and  the  youngs 
man  conducted  it.  The  Church  had* 
prayers  below.  At  night  the  young  man 
claimed  the  below  as  our  right ;  he  and 
they  were  at  drawn  daggers  in  a  minute ; 
such  a  stir.  He  wanted  me  to  preach ;  I 
would  not  nsten  to  it  till  matters  were  set¬ 
tled.  I  went  to  the  parties,  exerted  all  my 
tact,  and  brought  things  about.  At  first  a 
Barkerite  was  much  talked  of  as  a  giant : 
he  got  into  the  boat  one  evening  to  give  a 
temperance  lecture,  and  so  I  measured 
him.  Very  wordy ;  very  much  about  lib¬ 
erty,  freedom  of  thought,  universal  broth¬ 
erhood;  all  the  great  men  of  England 
great  rascals ;  the  law  a  system  of  fraud, 
and  you  know  all  besides.  I  laughed 
heartily  at  his  principal  figure.  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  said,  was  Emp)erorof  Rome, 
and  the  Romans  came  to  England  and 
conquered  it.  Alexander  had  a  wry  neck, 
so  all  his  court  held  their  necks  awry ; 
many  Englishmen  are  like  Alexander’s  cour¬ 
tiers.  The  aristocrats  drink  wine,  so  the 
working-men  men  drink  gin. 

‘  After  the  lecture  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  making  Alexander  Emperor 
of  Rome,  when  Rome  could  not  possibly 
be  more  than  a  jjetty  State  when  the 
Greeks  overran  all  the  known  world ;  he 
stuck  to  his  ground ;  I  told  him  that  any 
school-book  would  set  him  right.  He 
has  had  no  more  of  my  company.  I  hate 
quacks.  We  have  a  Papist  priest  on 
lx>ard,  smooth,  sleek,  and  plausible  as  all 
his  fathers  were.  The  first  night  we  had 
a  meeting  he  offered  some  slight  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  the  second  time  I  held  one  he 
wanted  some  room,  and  the  place  was 
crammed  full,  so  he  could  not  pass. 
“  Let  me  in,”  he  shouted.  I  stopped 
short.  One  old  man  behind  me,  a  Primi¬ 
tive,  wanted  me  to  go  on.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment,  thinking  there  was  going  to 
be  a  stir,  as  a  burly  farmer  from  Notting¬ 
ham  was  telling  him  if  he  made  any  more 
noise  he  would  throw  him  down  the  hatch¬ 
way.  The  old  priest,  not  being  a  martyr- 
spirit,  held  his  peace.  He  had  a  good 
talk  with  me  one  night,  told  me  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  was  a  great  advocate  for  prayers 
to  the  Virgin.  I  said  if  St.  Paul  had  re¬ 
commend^  them  I  might  have  thought 
the  question  over.  Some  more  was  said, 
but  he  did  not  come  up  to  my  opinion  of 
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him  by  far.  I  felt  I  could  beat  a  better 
man.  He  has  never  put  himself  in  my 
way  since.  He  came  just  behind  me  the 
other  day,  going  to  our  berths,  and  I  over- 
beard  him  singing,  “  The  days  we  went 
a-gipsying,  a  long  time  ago.”  Friday  we 
came  in  sight  of  Long  Island,  about  12 
minutes  past  10  o’clock.  Coasted  it  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  got  to  New-York 
at  six  o’clock,  after  a  fine  passage  of 
twenty-eight  days.  We  stayed  over  Sun¬ 
day  in  New-York,  as  we  could  not  get  our 
luggage  till  Monday.  Went  to  a  respect¬ 
able  house,  paid  half-a-dollar  each  per  day 
for  board  and  lodging ;  never  lost  a  cent 
that  we  know  of  by  imposition.  We 
started  yesternight  by  water  to  Amboy, 
got  out  there,  had  to  stay  two  hours  for 
the  steamer  to  get  her  luggage  on  the  rails. 
Walked  in  the  country  till  they  were  ready ; 
went  to  a  house,  had  a  nice  tea — bread, 
butter,  smoked  ham,  cheese,  and  fancy 
cakes — all  for  M.  Started  at  six  o’clock 
by  rail  across  the  country,  here  and  there 
a  white  shanty  peeping  out ;  in  some  places 
miles  of  wood  and  bog  and  white  stone. 
Got  to  Delaware  river  at  eleven  o’clock ; 
went  on  the  steamer  and  slept  or  did  as 
we  could  hand  over  head  on  the  floor, 
benches,  and  tables,  Dutch,  Germans, 
Yankees,  Irish,  and  English,  all  together. 
I  never  enjoyed  a  ride  as  much  as  that  up 
the  Delaware  this  morning.  I  have  much 
more  to  say,  but  the  mail  closes  at  three 
o’clock,  and  I  must  write  to  mother. 
When  I  write  again  I  will  tell  you  about 
New-York,  a  book  auction,  literature,  ser¬ 
mons,  singing,  etc.  My  heart  yearns 
toward  you,  but  I  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  I  shall  again  see  you.  Meanwhile, 
do  not  grieve,  I  pray  you,  for  me ;  I  am 
much  comforted  in  many  things ;  my  suc¬ 
cess,  so  far,  has  been  good.  I  have  not 
yet  sought  work,  but  shall  to-morrow.  A 
man  told  me  this  morning  that  I  could  get 
work  here.  All  seems  different  here  from 
England ;  every  man  dresses  well ;  all 
appear  independent  They  are  quite  bluff, 
like  well-to-do  people,  but  very  kind.’ 

The  next  letters  show  that  Collyer  had 
plenty  of  work  on  his  hands,  not  only  iron¬ 
work  at  Cheltenham,  but  preaching  to  do. 
Some  people  in  Philadelphia  wish  him  to 
devote  himself  to  preaching  against  the 
Catholics  fpr  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
He  can  not  see  his  way  clear  for  this,  prob¬ 
ably  because  there  has  already  loomed 
before  him  an  enemy  of  another  shape 


that  fie  is  eager  to  be  at.  He  has  already 
begun  to  preach  against  slavery,  and  got 
the  hornets  round  him,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘That  old  cant, 
knocked  to  pieces  by  the  Ironsides  two 
hundred  years  ago,  that'  a  minister  ought 
not  to  meddle  in  politics,  revived  all  over 
the  country,  and  touched  me.’  It  was, 
indeed,  as  the  wrjter  hereof  happens  to 
know,  a  pretty  vigorous  ‘  touch,’  for  some 
authority  tried  to  turn  him  out  of  the 
church  where  he  was  preaching  with  effect, 
but  the  stewards  and  the  people  gathered 
around  him,  and  maintained  him  in  his 
place  and  liberty.  He  became  at  once 
prominent  in  the  Lyceum,  and  there  gath¬ 
ered  around  him  many  workmen  to  hear 
his  stories  of  the  Old  World.  He  also 
travels  about  a  great  deal  to  preach  and 
lecture,  but  feels  that  he  cares  more  for 
the  cause  of  the  slave  than  for  the  old 
creed.  What  changes  his  opinions  are 
undergoing,  he  describes  to  his  old  York¬ 
shire  friend  by  saying  that  he .  is  ‘  almost 
persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,’  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  remark  may  be  gathered 
from  what  follows  it  in  the  same  letter 
.(Nov.  3,  1858):  ‘No  doubt,’  he  writes, 
‘  you  studied  the  record  of  our  great  revi¬ 
val  last  winter  with  interest.  If  that  can 
be  repentance  unto  life  where  the  penitent 
still  holds  on  to  his  slave  like  grim  death, 
and  would  rise  from  his  knees  to  tar  and 
feather  any  minister  who  should  dare  to 
say  that  slavery  was  a  sin  to  be  instantly 
repented  of,  they  had  a  glorious  revival  in 
the  South,  in  which  our  churches  frater¬ 
nised.  If  that  was  the  kindling  of  a  fire 
from  heaven  in  the  great  public  halls  of 
our  cities,  where  thousands  met  every  day 
to  exhort  and  pray  under  notices  placard¬ 
ed  that  forbidden  subjects  should  not  be 
introduced  (slavery  being  the  principal), 
where  no  prayer  was  offered  for  the  slave 
when  it  could  be  prevented,  and  request 
for  such  prayer  refused,  then  we  had  a 
revival  North.  But  it  left  the  great  na¬ 
tional  sin  and  danger  untouched,  and  I 
took  no  part  in  it.  How  you  would  have 
loved  Dr.  Tyng.  He  was  a  young  min¬ 
ister  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  took 
public  ground  in  his  pulpit  for  freedom, 
and  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  ser¬ 
mon.  His  church  divided.  He  filled  one 
of  our  great  halls  every  Sunday  after  that, 
but  was  taken  suddenly  away  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  a  short  time  ago.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  whole  city  mourned  him.’ 
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The  anti-slavery  cause  in  and  around 
Philadel|)hia  was  represented  in  those  days 
by  the  Hicksite  Quakers — a  branch  of  the 
Friends  which  had  followed  the  celebrated 
Elias  Hicks  in  the  doctrines  of  simple 
Theism,  with  which  he  opposed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ‘orthodox’  Quakers  sent  out 
from  England  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  heresy — and  by  the  Unitarians  who 
were  gatherijd  around  their  very  scholarly 
and  eloquent  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Furness,  D.D.,  author  of  various  impor¬ 
tant  works  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  other 
subjects.  Though  led  by  such  eloquent 
and  zealous  public  speakers  as  Lucretia 
Mott  and  Dr.  Furness,  the  antagonists  of 
slavery  were  sufficiently  small  in  numbers 
to  make  the  adhesion  to  their  cause  of  an 
eloquent  working-man  a  matter  of  import¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Furness  especially  recognised 
Robert  Collyer’s  genius  and  his  remark¬ 
able  attainments.  He  opened  his  house 
and  library  to  the  brave  Yorkshireman, 
and  became  deeply  interested  in  his  stud¬ 
ies.  Robert  now  read  with  avidity, 
studied  night  and  day,  and  at  length  was 
prepared  to  undertake  the  important  work 
provided  for  him  by  tlie  Unitarians  of 
Philadelphia,  of  being  a  missionary-at-large 
in  that  city.  He  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  in  that 
region,  and,  his  name  and  ability  becoming 
known,  the  people  of  Chicago  persuaded 
him  that  he  would  find  a  larger  field  in  the 
West.  So  he  went  off  to  Chicago,  and 
there  became  missionary  to  the  city.  Chi¬ 
cago  had  already  two  large  and  wealthy 
liberal  churches,  but  those  who  attended 
them  very  soon  found  that  their  own  pul¬ 
pits  supplied  no  attractions  equal  to  those 
little  mission  houses  scattered  among  the 
poor  in  which  the  Englishman  preached. 
The  result  was,  that  when  the  pulpit  of 
one  of  the  great  churches  was  vacant,  Mr. 
Collyer  was  unanimously  called  to  preside 
over  it.  The  ever-growing  ability  and 
eloquence  of  the  new  preacher  soon  made 
the  large  church  too  small,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  built  a  larger  one,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  structure  indeed,  which,  alas,  was 
soon  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  great  confla¬ 
gration. 

In  a  few  years  after  his  removal  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Robert  Collyer  had  become  a  great 
man  of  that  city,  and  his  greatness  was  of  a 
kind  which  made  the  people  forget  their  sec¬ 
tarian  differences.  The  admiration  of  him 
was  unanimous.  On  one  occasion  a  terrible 


hurricane  swept  over  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  marking  a  track  of  de¬ 
struction  through  many  towns  and  villages. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  families 
were  left  homeless.  In  answer  to  the  cry 
of  distress,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Chicago,  at  once 
fixed  upon  the  Yorkshireman  to  carry  relief 
to  the  people  along  the  path  of  devasta¬ 
tion,  and  the  untiring  energy  and  devotion 
with  which  he  performed  this  work  further 
endeared  him  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  helped  to  extend  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him  through  the  West. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  the 
civil  war  broke  oqt.  The  energy  of 
Robert  Collyer  was  well  known  not  only 
to  the  Governor  and  authorities  of  Illinois, 
but  to  the  citizen  of  that  State  to  whom  des¬ 
tiny  had  appointed  the  guidance  of  the  na¬ 
tion  through  the  ordeal — Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  very  soon  after  the  struggle  had 
begun  that  the  Yorkshireman  was  found 
traveling  with  the  army  of  the  West,  and 
giving  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  It 
would  l)e  impossible  to  relate  here  a  tithe 
of  the  Herculean  services  performed  by 
him.  His  devotion  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union — his  tenderness  to  all  sufferers, 
whether  Federals  or  Confederates — were 
such  as  have  consecrated  his  name  in  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  the  country.  Hundreds — if 
not  thousands — breathed  their  last  in  his 
arms,  and  confided  to  him  their  last  mes¬ 
sages  of  love,  and  many  are  they  who  owe 
theit  lives  to  his  sleepless  care. 

When  the  conflict  was  over,  and  the 
dead  of  Chicago  had  been  brought  back 
and  were  laid  in  their  graves,  the  dis* 
courses  of  Robert  Collyer  were  their  epics 
and  their  requiems.  On  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary,  which  the  nation  had  with  one  con¬ 
sent  adopted,  on  which  the  people  went 
forth  to  lay  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their 
fallen  defenders,  all  voices  in  Chicago  call¬ 
ed  for  the  man  who  had  followed  the 
armies  so  faithfully,  to  deliver  an  address. 
In  that  oration  he  sought  to  lay  balm  of  his 
own  on  the  wounds  which  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country  had  suffered,  no  less 
than  on  private  griefs.  ‘  I  mention  the 
hero  first,’  he  said,  ‘  to  mark  my  sense  of 
the  fact,  that  of  the  great  things  always  to 
be  found  in  the  true  citizen-soldier,  this 
[heroism],  with  its  wonderful  grace,  is  the 
least  and  lowest ;  and  in  the  strife  of  which 
these  graves  are  mute  but  most  eloquent 
witnesses,  no  man  will  more  readily  testify 
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than  the  soldier  himself  who  hears  me,  it 
was  the  common  quality  found  on  both 
sides.  This,  indeed,  was  deeply  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  if  such  a  contest  was  inevitable  as 
that  through  which  we  have  come.  Now 
that  two  hundred  years  have  gone,  and  all 
the  old  soreness  has  gone  with  the  years, 
the  Englishman  is  proud  of  the  splendid 
heroism  displayed  by  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
alike,  and  would  not,  for  any  price,  have  it 
possible  that’half  the  great  family,  when  the 
quarrel  came  to  the  solemn  arbitration  of 
the  sword,  shou’d  turn  out  poltroons  and 
cowards.  And  while  it  was  essential  that  the 
Puritan  should  win  in  the  last  battle, — as 
it  always  is  that  heaven  should  win  against 
hell, — the  heroism  of  those  who  stood  for 
the  wrong  is  still  the  grand  background  to 
the  picture  of  Ironside  and  Roundhead 
standing  for  the  right.  They  had  to  come 
together  when  the  old  war  was  over  and 
band  together  for  the  common  good. 
They  could  only  do  that  as  they  felt  that 
each  had  sterling  qualities  of  heroism  which 
the  other  was  bound  to  respect.  So  is  it 
with  us  to-day,  and  will  be  for  ever. 
When  the  old  bittemass  has  gone  out  of 
our  hearts,  and  all  the  wounds  are  healed, 
and  we  are  one  nation,  we  shall  be  proud 
of  the  heroic  qualities  displayed  by  so 
many  on  the  other  side,  and  feel  that  this 
heroism  is  the  common  possession  of  the 

men'  of  our  Jstock . We  deck  the 

graves  of  heroes,  all  the  more  heroic  in 
that  they  had  to  meet  their  peers  in  hero¬ 
ism,  and  conquer  them.’ 

I  must  quote  another  passage  from  this 
oration ; 

‘  It  has  been  my  lot  to  kneel  at  the 
death-bed  of  many  Christians.  I  never 
knelt  by  one  on  which  the  light  of  heaven 
shone  quite  so  clear  as  it  did  on  the  poor 
cot  of  some  soldiers  who  could  not  tell  me 
much  about  their  faith,  but  could  tell  me 
air  I  wanted  to  know  about  their  duty. 
Dear,  tender,  beautiful  souls,  speaking  of 
their  wife  and  children  with  their  last 
breath,  and  of  their  hope  that  the  country 
for  which  they  died  would  not  forget  them, 
and  then  leaving  all  the  rest  to  God.  No 
matter  about  the  harp  and  crown ;  if  thit 
was  not  best,  they  were  not  going  to  la¬ 
ment  So  far  they  were  sure  of  their  foot¬ 
ing,  and  they  did  not  fear  for  the  next  step. 
To  die  for  the  ^eat  Mother  was  enough — 
that  they  felt  was,  in  their  poor  measure, 
as  when  Christ  died  for  their  race. 
Heroes !  No  better  or  brighter  heroism 
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w’as  ever  seen  on  this  planet  than  that 
which  shone  forth  from  these  men,  to 
whose  dust  we  bring  this  beauty,  wherever 
they  lie.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  graves  of  our 
heroes  everywhere  blooins  the  fair  flower 
of  patriotism.  All  our  dead  are  risen  I  ’ 

Robert  Collyer  has  since  his  settlement 
in  Chicago  written  two  books.  The 
first,  entitled  Nature  and  Life,  ran  through 
eight  editions  in  eighteen  months;  the 
second,  entitled  The  Life  tha)  Now  Is,  has 
appeared  recently,  and  thus  far  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  an  equal  popularity  with  the  first. 
These  volumes  are  marked  by  fine  humor ; 
a  rich  vein  of  poetry  runs  through  them, 
and  a  deep  sympathetic  tone.  The  style 
is  simple  and  abounding  with  felicitous  li¬ 
terary  illustration.  These  essays  are  evi¬ 
dently  discourses  that  have  been  given 
from  the  pulpit,  and  no  one  can  read  them 
without  being  conscious  of  a  certain  joy 
that  so  large  and  true  a  heart  has  become 
oracle  to  the  great  busy  mart  of  the  West. 
There  is  the  ring  of  a  helpful  hearty  man 
on  every  page.  Let  me  give  one  extract ; 
it  is  from  an  essay  on  ‘  Old  Age  ’ : 

What  I  am  from  sixty  to  seventy,  is  the 
sum  of  what  I  have  been  from  sixty  back  to 
sixteen.  I  have  been  getting  together,  letter 
by  letter,  and  page  by  page,  that  which,  good 
or  bad,  is  now  stereotyped  and  stays  so.  Talk¬ 
ing  once  with  a  friend,  who  had  been  very  ill, 
he  told  me  that  one  remarkable  fact  in  his 
sickness,  while  he  was  unconscious  of  all  that 
went  on  about  him,  was  the  coming  back  of 
his  life  like  a  succession  of  pictures.  Things 
that  he  had  long  forgotten,  that  were  buried 
down  deep  in  the  past,  came  up  again  one  by 
one,  and  were  a  part  of  himself.  It  was  a  dim 
intimation  of  what  we  have  all  been  led  to  sus¬ 
pect  from  our  own  experience — that  things 
arc  not  lost,  but  laid  away,  every  thing  in  its 
own  place:  our  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the 
words  and  pages  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Slowly 
we  gather  them  together,  page  by  page,  and 
when  the  old  age  comes,  the  story  is  told. 
Letters  may  be  missing  then,  and  words  here 
and  there  obscure  ;  but  the  whole  spirit  and 
meaning  of  it,  the  hardness  and  falsehood,  or 
the  tenderness  and  truth  and  love,  the  tenor 
and  purpose  of  it,  are  then  all  to  be  read.  It 
is  noble  or  base.  It  will  inspire  or  disheart¬ 
en.  It  may  be  the  life  of  a  king,  like  George 
the  Fourth  of  England,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
line  which  the  world  would  not  gladly  forget, 
or  the  life  of  a  cobbler  like  John  Pounds,  who 
lived  in  the  kingdom  under  that  king,  and  out 
of  his  poverty  lured  with  little  gifts  the  poor 
est  children  in  Plymouth  to  his  small  shanty, 
that  he'might  teach  them  to  read  :  and  better 
things  beside,  giving  his  whole  life  for  their 
salvation,  whatever  it  be.  .  .  I  will  take  a  les¬ 
son  even  from  the  little  creatures  that  hide  in 
the  woods,  that  in  bright  summer  weather 
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make  their  storehouse,  and  in  the  autumn  lay 
up  their  store ;  then  when  the  storms  sweep 
through  their  sylvan  homes,  and  the  frost  and 
snow  turn  the  great  trees  into  pillars  of  ice, 
live  snug  and  warm  among  their  kind,  and 
wait  for  the  new  spring. 

Such  simple  and  healthy  thoughts  as 
these,  uttered  with  tones  which  an  eminent 
critic  described  as  rather  oratorio  than  ora¬ 
tory,  have  now  grown  familiar  to  every 
part  of  America.  When  Theodore  Parker 
died,  an  effort  was  made  to  persuade 
Robert  Collyer  to  come  to  Boston  and  fill 
his  place.  He  would  not  leave  his  West¬ 
ern  home ;  but  every  year  it  is  the  demand 
of  each  city  east  and  west  that  he  shall  vi¬ 
sit  and  speak  to  them ;  and  he  at  present 
stands  without  equal  as  a  preacher  in  his 
hold  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  people. 

Meanwhile  as  Robert  Collyer  writes  the 
words  which  millions  hear  or  read,  there  is 
by  his  side  the  anvil  on  which  his  hammer 
first  rang  in  the  Yorkshire  village.  A 


scholar  said  of  it,  ‘  Bums  came  from  the 
plough,  and  from  that  anvil  came  the 
Robert  Bums  of  the  American  pulpit.’ 

I  remember  once  seeing  the  marble  bust 
of  Tennyson  standing  in  the  outer  hall 
(down  stairs)  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  On  ascending  into  the  library  I 
saw  large  numbers  of  busts  on  their  pedes¬ 
tals  looking  very  comfortable ;  some  of  them 
were  busts  of  men  I  never  heard  of,  and  I 
asked  the  librarian  why  Tennyson  was  not 
brought  up  there.  ‘  Oh,’  he  said,  ‘  we  are 
waiting  for  him  to  die.  We  bring  men  up 
here  only  when  God  takes  them  to  heaven.’ 
When  I  left  and  gave  a  parting  look  at 
Tennyson  out  in  the  draught — it  was  so 
cold  that  his  marble  nose  appeared  to  me 
somewhat  blue — I  began  to  question  whe¬ 
ther  after  all  it  is  best  to  wait  until  a  man 
is  dead  before  we  set  him  in  his  right  place 
among  his  historic  compeers.  Certain  I 
am  that  the  true  pulpit  or  platform  from 
which  some  men  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
is  that  of  their  lives. — Fraser* s  Magazine. 
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Crowning  the  steep  his  castle  stood. 

Where  Nature,  with  her.  deftest  skill, 

Had  traced  the  windings  of  the  flood. 

And  cleft  the  vale,  and  built  the  hill. 

Above  she  spread  her  softest  skies. 

Around  she  breathed  her  purest  air, 
Bestowing  freely  what  the  wise 
Might  seek  with  fasting  and  with  prayer. 

On  slopes*  where  most  the  south  wind  blew, 
That  subtle  alchemist,  the  vine. 

Distilled  from  sunshine,  cloud,  and  dew, 

Rare  juices  with  the  amber’s  shine. 

Westward,  great  hills  a  curtain  drew 
Before  the  sun,  whose  sinking  beam 
Touched  all  their  pinnacles,  and  threw 
Their  lucid  shadows  to  the  stream. 

But  elsewhere,  from  his  battlement. 

For  leagues  he  saw  the  champaign  spread. 
Verdure,  with  spires  and  roofe  besprent. 

Till  Rhine  flashed  out,  a  silver  thread. 

Ah !  if  the  poet’s  dream  were  true 
That  Nature,  in  such  language,  can 
Find  suasive  utterance,  and  imbue 
With  her  own  soul  the  soul  of  man; 
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Peace  in  the  hills’  repose  impart, 

Love  on  the  fragrant  winds  dispense, 

And  breathe  in  sunshine  through  the  heart 
The  gracious  sky’s  beneficence; 

Then  had  this  Knight,  so  fraught  with  her,  ~ 
Lived  large  of  heart  and  free  of  hand, 

And  stood,  as  Nature’s  almoner, 

A  fount  of  blessings  in  the  land. 

But,  sooth,  if  he  her  scholar  were. 

His  inspirations  well  might  flow 
From  wasting  floods  and  deserts  bare. 

Fierce  hurrican^  and  polar  snow. 

His  sway  was  as  the  eagle’s  sway, 

He,  from  his  eyrie,  round  him  saw 
A  vassal  race,  and  he  and  they 

Held  might  for  right,  and  will  for  law. 

The  abject  eye,  the  servile  stoop, 

Told  how  the  children  of  the  soil 
Had  lost  all  memory  of  the  hope 
That  sweetens  thrift  and  lightens  toil. 

Stored  in  the  cellars  with  his  wine 
Were  weary  peasants’  sighs  and  tears, 

Tjie  curses  breathed  above  the  vine, 

The  pinings  of  the  hopeless  years. 

The  traveler  through  that  land  so  fair. 

Who  marked  those  towers  against  the  sky. 
Crouched  o’er  his  steed,  put  up  a  prayer, 

A  whispered  prayer,  and  hurried  by. 

On  a  peaked  hill,  a  league  away, 

A  lordlier  castle  rose  to  sight ; 

Its  turrets  caught  the  earliest  day 
And  latest  kept  the  evening  light. 

Fair  part  it  was  of  that  fair  scene, 

But  to  the  Knight  a  hateful  spot ; 

A  rival’s  prosperous  state  had  been 
In  bowers  of  Paradise  a  blot. 

Nor  vain  his  hate;  a  night  there  came 
When  din  of  arras  the  stillness  broke ; 

When  towers  went  crashing  down  in  flame. 
And  all  the  stars  were  veiled  in  smoke. 

And  morning  lit  a  dreary  waste 
Of  shattered  wall  and  ruined  roof. 

Lawn,  bow’r,  and  vineyard  all  defaced. 

As  if  the  fiend  had  stamped  his  hoof 

The  Knight  laughed  low  to  see  the  sky 
At  rift  and  broken  arch  look  through. 

And  marked  with  well-contented  eye 
The  blackened  rafters  bar  the  blue. 
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And  so  he  lived; — and  when  he  died 
His  spirit  flourished  in  his  line, 

And  still  were  dreaded  far  and  wide 
The  robber-chieftains  of  the  Rhine; 

While  o’er  them,  pleading  all  in  vain, 

Hung  the  soft  beauty  of  the  sky; 

Vines  clothed  the  hill,  and  corn  the  plain. 

And  the  great  stream  flowed  stately  by.  r 

— Blackwooa's  Magazine. 
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While  the  sun  has  for  years  engaged  the 
close  scrutiny  of  astronomers  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  the  moon  has  not  been 
neglected.  If  any  thing,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  rigorous  investigation, 
because  it  is  so  much  nearer  at  hand,  and 
altogether  more  manageable  as  an  object 
of  scientific  inquiry.  It  would  be  easy  to 
give  the  legendary  history  of  the  moon — 
how  it  was  an  object  of  interest  to  Jews, 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans;  how  it  was  incorporated  with 
sundry  superstitions;  how  its  changing 
aspects  regulated  the  division  of  the  year 
into  months;  and  how,  in  every  age,  it 
has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  poetical 
enthusiasts.  About  all  that,  we  need  say 
nothing.  Old  notions  about  the  moon  we 
leavd  alone,  preferring  to  sum  up  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  new  ideas  regarding  it.  We 
lately  made  some  reference  to  Mr.  Lock- 
yer’s  large  and  elegant  work  on  the  Sun. 
Since  then  has  appeared  an  equally 
beautiful  and  highly  illustrated  volume. 
The  Moon.,  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World, 
and  a  Satellite,  by  James  Nasmyth,  and 
Janies  Carpenter.  Looking  at  the  very 
beautiful  photographs  and  heliotypes  of 
lunar  objects,  contained  in  the  work,  one 
might  say  that  ordinary  inquirers  are  for 
the  first  time  presented  with*pictures  of 
the  moon’s  surface  so  minute  and  intelli¬ 
gible  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  our 
satellite  is  really  like.  Though  poets,  per¬ 
haps,  may  not  like  it,  the  veil  of  mystery 
is  tom  from  the  moon.  It  is  at  length  dis¬ 
closed  to  us  to  be  a  great  barren  waste  of- 
rugged  mountains  and  extinct  volcanoes, 
the  whole  devoid  of  air,  water,  vegetation, 
or  animal  life — a  rocky  solitude  going  with¬ 
out  intermission  drearily  round  the  earth — 
for  the  earth’s,  not  for  its  own  advantage. 

The  mean  distance  at  which  the  moon 
makes  these  circuits  is,  as  formerly  men¬ 


tioned, -23  7, 000  miles.  Observed  by  pow¬ 
erful  telescopes,  its  apparent  distance  is 
brought  within  two  to  three  hundred  miles, 
which  distance  affords  a  good  outline  of 
objects,  but  nothing  can  1^  distinguished 
smaller  than  what  will  measure  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  across.  Among  astrono¬ 
mers,  there  are  hopes  that,  by  enlarged 
telescopic  p)Owers,  we  may  bring  the  moon 
as  clearly  before  us  as  we  can  see  Mont 
Blanc  from  Geneva  with  the  naked  eye. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  moon  is  visible 
by  means  of  the  light  which  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  sun.  Moonlight  may, 
therefore,  be  called  sunlight,  at  second¬ 
hand.  Th  e  moon,  however,  may  sometimes 
be  seen  by  the  sun’s  light  being  reflected 
upon  it  from  the  earth.  This  earth-light 
on  the  moon  is  seen  in  particular  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere,  within  a  day  or 
two  after  new  moon.  At  such  a  time,  the 
old  moon,  as  people  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  new  moon’s  arms — an 
evil  omen,  as  was  once  supposed ;  the 
light  shining  dimly  on  the  body  lying 
within  the  bright  crescent,  being  nothing 
else  than  earth-shine,  and  no  omen  either 
good  or  bad. 

By  receiving  and  reflecting  the  sun’s 
rays,  the  moon  is  obviously  an  opaque 
sphere,  which  by  best  compution  is  2160 
miles  in  diameter,  or  about  a  fourth  of  that 
of  the  earth.  Rotating  on  its  axb,  it 
revolves  round  the  earth  in  the  same 
measure  of  time,  that  is,  twenty-seven  days 
and  a  quarter.  In  other  words,  its  rotatory 
motion  is  twenty-seven  and  a  half  times 
slower  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rotatory  motion  on  its  axis, 
and  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  coincid¬ 
ing,  the  moon  always  presents  the  same 
side  to  us.  The  sun,  however,  lights  it  up 
on  both  sides.  At  times,  we  are  able  to 
see  a  little  more  than  one  side — as  much 
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as  four-sevenths  of  its  surface — the  attitude 
of  the  moon  in  relation  to  the  earth  letting 
us,  as  it  were,  look  round  the  edge.  This 
phenomenon,  which  was  traced  by  Galileo 
to  its  true  cause,  is  explained  as  follows  by 
the  writers  before  us:  ‘The  centre  of 
motion  of  the  moon  being  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  it  is  clear  than  an  observer,  on 
the  surface  of  the  latter,  looks  down  upon 
the  rising  moon  as  from  an  eminence,  and 
thus  he  is  enabled  to  see  more  or  less  over 
or  around  her.  As  the  moon  increases  in 
altitude,  the  line  of  sight  graidually  be¬ 
comes  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the 
observer  and  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
at  length  he  looks  her  full  in  the  face  :  he 
loses  the  full  view,  and  catches  another 
side-face  view,  as  she  nears  the  horizon  in 
setting.’  These  changes  in  the  p>oint  of 
view,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  taking  of 
pictorial  photographs  of  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face. 

These  photographs  can,  of  course,  be 
executed  only  in  a  calm  and  clear  atmos¬ 
phere,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and 
to  wait  for  such  opportunities  great 
patience  is  required.  If  all  other  circum¬ 
stances  be  favorable,  the  atmosphere  is 
partly  cleared  by  the  action  of  the  moon, 
for  its  rays,  though  ordinarily  described  as 
cold — ‘  the  cold  chaste  moon  ’ — partake  in 
a  small  degree  of  the  heat  of  sunshine,  and 
accordingly  exert  a  dispersive  influence  on 
the  clouds.  A  succession  of  clear  moon¬ 
light  nights  is  known  to  farmers  to  have  a 
ripening  effect  on  grain. 

Looked  at  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
moon  is  not  a  uniformly  clear  body.  It 
has  dusky  and  light  spots,  signifying  that 
it  has  an  irregular  surface.  The  dusky 
portions,  which  collectively  cover  about 
two-thirds  of  the  disc,  were  at  one  time 
considered  to  be  seas,  and  such  they  are 
sometimes  still  called.  Close  examination 
by  powerful  telescopes  shows  that  these 
sea-like  spaces  are  only  plains,  on  which 
there  are  comparatively  few  prominences 
to  reflect  the  sun’s  light.  The  features  of 
the  moon’s  disc  which  rivet  attention  are 
prominences  mostly  in  the  shape  of  circu¬ 
lar  craters  of  volcanoes,  some  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  many  of  a  small  size. 
Beside  these  circular  markings,  which,  so 
to  sp>eak,  give  a  pock-pitted  appearance  to 
the  whole  surface,  there  are  stretches  of 
rugged  and  picturesque  mountains  of 
great  altitude,  all  seemingly  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  circular  crat^orm  markings 


are  diverse  in  character.  In  some  cases 
they  appear  as  if  crowning  mountain-heaps 
of  ashes  and  cinders,  in  the  manner  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius;  in  other  instances, 
where  the  edges  of  the_craters  do  not  rise 
high  above  the  plains,  the  volcanoes  re¬ 
semble  prodigious  hollows,  miles  in  breadth 
and  depth.  That  the  whole  have  at  one  time 
been  in  volcanic  action,  is  obvious  from 
the  fact,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  craters 
are  seen  the  remains  of  the  small  tapering 
cones,  whence  the  lava  and  ashes  were 
projected. 

The  picture-map  of  the  moon  contained 
in  the  work  before  us,  presents  the  outlines 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  craters, 
and  as  these  are  only  on  one  side,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  is  fully  as  great  a 
number  on  the  other — say,  upward  of  five 
hundred  in  all.  The  bulk  of  those  which 
are  visible  are  near  what  we  would  call 
the  upper  part  of  the  moon,  from  which 
the  clustering  becomes  less  dense,  but 
with  several  large  craters  here  and  there 
down  to  the  lower*  limb.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  that,  in  course  of  time, 
astronomers  have  given  names  ’  to  the 
whole  of  the  two  ^hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  craters  above  mentioned,  leaving 
many  smaller  ones  (big  enough,  perhaps, 
if  we  were  at  them)  without  any  name  at 
all.  The  names  assigned  have  been  those 
of  men  distinguished  in  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  such 
as,  Plato,  Pliny,  Copernicus,  Tycho, 
Linnaeus,  Mercator,  Descartes,  and  so  on. 
Even  to  the  seemingly  flat  spaces  called 
seas,  there  are  names  in  Latin,  as  Mare 
Tranquilitatis,  Mare  Nubium,  etc.  A 
range  of  mountains  is  named  after  the 
Apennines,  and  another  range  is  called 
the  Caucasus.  In  this  way,  a  proper  map 
of  the  moon  is  about  as  full  of  names  as  a 
map  of  the  world. 

About  t'^o  thirds  down  from  the  top  of 
the  moon,  and  nearer  the  side  opposite 
our  right,  than  the  middle,  there  is  a 
peculiarly  grand  crater,  finely  rounded, 
measuring  forty-six  miles  in  diameter,  and 
having  sides  rising  to  a  height  of  Avelve 
thousand  feet  There  are  wider  and  high¬ 
er  craters,  but  none  stand  out  so  beauti¬ 
fully.  It  is  distinct  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
is  well  defined  by  telescopes  of  a  small 
p>ower.  In  a  clear  moonlight  night,  any 
one  may  have  a  good  view  of  it  with  a 
field-glass.  This  volcano  is  named 
Copernicus.  Radiating  from  it  are  bright 
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streaks  more  than  a  hundred  miles  long, 
which  are  thought  to  represent  cracks  or 
chasms  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  moon, 
through  which,  at  some  terrible  upheaval, 
molten  matter  had  been  poured.  Coper¬ 
nicus  was  evidently  the  centre  of  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  volcanic  action,  for  the 
district  around  it  is  for  a  great  distjince 
dotted  over  with  small  craters,  which  had 
given  relief  to  the  internal  disturbance. 
Tycho,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
group  near  the  upper  limb,  is  also  a  mag¬ 
nificent  crater,  fifty-four  miles  in  diameter, 
with  bright  radiating  streaks.  Lower 
down,  there  are  craters  close  on  each 
other,  of  considerably  greater  dimensions, 
one  of  them  being  upward  of  a  hundred 
miles  across,  alongside  of  which,  any  vol¬ 
canic  opening  in  the  earth  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant. 

To  have  produced  these  phenomena, 
the  moon  must  originally  have  been  in  a 
molten  state,  or,  at  least,  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
tense  heat,  with  a  hardened  crust.  From 
the  prodigious  number  of  craters,  eruptive 
forces  had  at  one  time  raged  throughout 
When  they  ceased,  and  the  moon  cooled 
down  into  the  cold  mass  it  has  now  be¬ 
come,  science  does  not  explain.  Nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  heat 
that  had  produced  the  volcanic  action, 
further  than  that  it  might  be  due  to  that 
concentration  of  nebulous  matter,  that  we 
spoke  of  in  relation  to  the  sun.  However 
it  may  have  come,  it  has  long  since  radi¬ 
ated  off  into  space,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  the  surface  rigid  and  dead.  We 
called  the  earth  a  cooling  cinder.  The 
moon  is  a  cinder  cooled,  like  a  bit  of  dry 
slag  turned  out  of  a  furnace. 

I)evoid  of  water  and  air,  the  moon  has 
no  moisture  hovering  about  it,  no  clouds  : 
it  accordingly  has  no  twilight  When  the 
sun  sets  upon  it,  there  is  utter  darkness. 
There  being  no  air  to  convey  vibrations, 
there  can  be  no  sound.  Eternal  silence 
reigns  over  its  surface.  With  such  priva¬ 
tions,  there  is  necessarily  an  absence  of 
animal  life.  There  can  be  no  inhabitants 
where  there  is  no  food  to  eat,  no  water  to 
drink,  or  air  to  breathe.  Were  there  any 
inhabitants,  they  would  require  to  be 
strangely  constituted.  On  the  earth,  our 
day  of  four-and-twenty  hours  affords  us  in 
a  general  way  twelve  hours’  light  for  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations,  and  twelve  hours’  dark¬ 
ness,  which  we  may  appropriate  for  noc¬ 
turnal  rest.  As  in  the  moon,  the  length  of 
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a  day  is  a  whole  month,  the  people  in  it, 
if  there  were  any,  would  have  alternately 
a  fortnight  for  work,  and  a  fortnight  for 
sleep.  Their  physical  constitution,  their 
habits,  would  be  all  different  from  ours. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  condition  of 
the  earth  and  its  sub-planet !  Associated 
together  by  an  inexorable  law,  and  both 
partaking  of  sunshine,  one  of  the  spheres 
teems  with  life,  has  its  grateful  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  influence,  and  its  varying 
seasons  ;  the  other,  naked  and  bare  of  any 
trace  of  organisation,  with  an  alternation 
of  glare  and  gloom  never  varying  in  its 
dread  monotony.  , 

From  all  this,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
speculate  on  the  reasons  for  the  moon’s  ex¬ 
istence.  To  what  good  purpose  was  a 
spherical  mass  of  volcanic  rock  sent  spin¬ 
ning  round  the  world  ?  It  would  be  as 
presumptuous  to  say  what  were  all  the 
objects  of  creation,  as  to  define  positively 
what  was  the  special  origin  of  the  moon. 
According  to  the  cosmogony  which  we 
sketched  in  speaking  of  the  sun,  the  earth, 
while  yet  a  revolving  globe  of  fire-mist, 
threw  off,  or,  in  cooling  and  contracting, 
left  behind  it  a  portion  of  its  own  sub¬ 
stance,  which  became  the  moon ;  just  as 
the  earth  itself  and  the  other  primary 
planets  were  left  behind  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  central  mass — the  sun.  All  this, 
however,  is  only  more  or  less,  a  probable 
theory.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  the  moon 
is,  a  sub-planet,  on  which  there  has  been 
impressed  a  certain  servile  office  of  a 
double  and  far  from  unimportant  purpose. 
Its  first  and  most  obvious  use  is  to  give 
moonlight.  This  has  been  understood 
from  the  earliest  date,  and  is  duly  recorded 
in  the  Scripture  narrative.  The  more  im¬ 
portant,  but  less  recognisable  of  its  uses,  is 
to  create  the  tides,  and  thereby  cause  a 
continual  and  wholesome  agitation  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Its  distance,  its  size, 
its  density,  are  nicely  adjusted  to  produce 
this  result.  Were  there  no  moon,  tides, 
except  the  comparatively  slight  rise  and 
fall  produced  by  the  sun,  would  cease,  and 
seas  might  suffer  a  degree  of  stagnation 
detrimental  to  human  life.  While  influenc¬ 
ing  the  ocean  by  its  powers  of  attraction,  and 
even  in  some  degree  affecting  great  inland 
fresh-water  seas  like  Lake  Ontario,  the 
moon  is  now  understood  to  exert  no  phy¬ 
sical  influence  on  the  mental  condition  of 
man  or  beast.  The  term  lunatic  might 
very  properly  be  dropped.  Whether  the 
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moons  pertaining  to  some  of  the  other  we  need  not  here  inquire.  Our  own  single 
planets — J  upiter  having  four,  and  Saturn  moon  is  clearly  a  valuable  appendage,  and 
being  provided  with  eight — play  the  same  let  us  1^  thankful  for  its  gratuitous  and 
part  regarding  tides  as  the  earth’s  satellite,  beneficial  services. — Chambers's  youmal. 
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The  April  number  of  the  Fortnightly  there  produced  the  results  which  Dr. 


Revieu!  contains  an  article  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Sex  in  Mind  and  in  Education,  by 
Dr.  Maudsley.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
locture  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
formerly  a  Professor  at  Harvard  College, 
United  States,  with  such  additions  and 
comments  as  the  circumstances  of  English 
life  seemed  to  Dr.  Maudsley  to  warrant. 
Dr.  Clarke’s  lecture  was  originally  address¬ 
ed  to  an  audience  of  women,  and,  wheth¬ 
er  we  agree  with  its  conclusiobs  or  not,  we 
can  not  blame  him  that  with  his  view  of 
the  evil  effects  of  continuous  mental  work 
on  women’s  health  he  thought  himself  jus¬ 
tified  in  speaking  with  a  degree  of  frank¬ 
ness  that  would  have  been  out  of  place 
under  other  circumstances.  In  apply¬ 
ing  Dr.  Clarke’s  arguments  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  education  of  women  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Dr.  Maudsley  pleads  the  importance 
of  the  subject  as  an  excuse  for  placing 
medical  and  physiological  views  before  the 
readers  of  a  literary  periodical.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  he  was  right  in  thinking  the  excuse 
adequ9^te,  though  we  can  not  but  suggest 
that  there  is  grave  reason  for  doubting 
whether  such  a  subject  can  be  fully  and 
with  propriety  discussed  except  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journal.  As,  however,  the  usual 
reserve  has  been  broken  through,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  for  those  who  approve  the 
changes  against  which  Dr.  Maudsley’s 
argument  is  directed  to  be  silent  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  those  considerations  which  he 
has  disregarded.  We  will  therefore  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak  as  plainly  and  directly  as  he 
has  spoken. 

Dr.  Maudsley’s  paper  consists  mainly 
of  a  protest  against  the  assimilation  of  the 
higher  education  of  men  and  women,  and 
against  the  admission  of  women  to  new 
careers ;  and  this  protest  is  founded  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  physiological  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  women.  It  derives  much  of  its 
importance  from  the  assumption  that  what 
is  now  being  tried  in  England  has  already 
been  tried  m  America,  and  that  it  has 


Maudsley  thinks  are  inevitable.  When, 
however,  we  turn  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  book 
(from  which  the  American  evidence  quot¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Maudsley  is  taken)  we  find 
that  the  American  system  is,  in  many  im¬ 
portant  features,  and  especially  in  those 
most  strongly  condemned  by  Dr.  Clarke 
and  the  other  witnesses,  widely  different 
from  that  now  being  advocated  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  if  what  Dr.  Maudsley  urges 
could  be  admitted  as  a  correct  inference 
from  physiological  fact,  the  result  of  a 
very  different  experiment  in  America  could 
not  fairly  be  used  to  support  his  argu¬ 
ment  We  shall  show  later  on  in  what 
the  difference  between  the  American  and 
English  systems  consists,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  first  of  all,  to  warn  readers  of  Dr. 
Maudsley’s  article  that  his  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  evidence  is  misleading  and  is  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  reference  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  book. 

One  other  preliminary  statement  needs 
to  be  made  before  entering  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Dr.  Maudsley’s  argument. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  paper  he  brings  a 
serious  charge  against  those  who  are  advo¬ 
cating  the  changes  he  disapproves.  He 
say§,  and  in  one  form  or  another  he  repeats 
the  charge  again  and  again,  that  their  aim 
is  to  change  women  into  men,  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  “  to  assimilate  the  female  to  the 
male  mind.”  Much  pains  is  taken  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  this  is  impossible;  they 
are  assured  that  women  can  not  choose  but 
to  be  women ;  can  not  rebejl  successfully 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  organization,” 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  To 
meet  such  charges  is  difficult  on  account 
of  their  vagueness.  We  can  but  ask  with 
unfeigned  surprise  what  ground  Dr. 
Maudsley  can  conceive  that  he  has  for 
them  ?  We  ask,  what  body  of  person^ 
associated  together  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  education  of 
women  has  made  any  statement,  in  any 
form  or  degree,  implying  such  aims  ? 
That  no  injudicious  advocate  has  ever 
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made  a  remark  which  might  bear  such  an 
interpretation  we  are  not -prepared  to  as¬ 
sert,  but  we  can  confidently  challenge  the 
production  of  any  manifesto  possessing  a 
fair  claim  to  authority  in  which  any  thing 
of  the  kind  is  said  or  implied.  The  sin¬ 
gle  aim  of  those  anxious  to  promote  a 
higher  and  more  serious  education  for  wo¬ 
men  is  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  the 
materials  at  their  disposal,  and  if  they  fail, 
it  assuredly  will  not  be  from  thinking  that 
the  masculine  type  of  excellence  includes 
all  that  can  l)e  desired  in  humanity. 

The  position  Dr.  Maudsley  has  under¬ 
taken  to  defend  is  this,  that  the  attempt 
now  being  made  in  various  directions  to 
a.ssimilate  the  mental  training  of  men  and 
women  is  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  phy¬ 
siology,  and  more  especially  that  women’s 
health  is  likely  to  be  seriously  injured  if 
they  are  allowed  or  encouraged  to  pursue 
a  system  of  education  laid  down  on  the 
same  lines,  following  the  same  method, 
and  having  the  same  ends  in  view,  as  a 
system  of  education  for  men. 

He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
just  at  the  age  when  the  real  educational 
strain  begins,  girls  are  going  through  an 
important  phase  of  physiological  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  much  of  the  health  of 
their  after-life  depends  upon  the  changes 
proper  to  this  age  being  effected  without 
check  and  in  a  normal  and  healthy  man¬ 
ner.  Moreover,  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  function  thus  started,  is  attended, 
Dr.  Maudsley  thinks,  with  so  great  a 
withdrawal  of  nervous  and  physical  force, 
that  all  through  life  it  is  useless  for  wo¬ 
men  to  attempt,  with  these  physiological 
drawbacks,  to  pursue  careers  side  by  side 
with  men. 

We  have  here  two  distinct  assertions  to 
weigh  and  verify  :  ist,  that  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  functions  started  in  girls  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  arc  likely  to 
be  interfered  with  or  interrupted  by  pursu¬ 
ing  the  same  course  of  study  as  boys,  and 
by  being  subjected  to  the  same  examina¬ 
tions;  and,  2nd,  that  even  when  these 
functions  are  in  good  working  order  and 
the  woman  has  arrived  at  maturity,  the 
facts  of  her  organization  interfere  periodi¬ 
cally  to  such  an  extent  with  steady  and 
serious  labor  of  mind  or  body  that  she 
can  never  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  men  in  any  career  requiring  sustain¬ 
ed  energy.  Both  with  girls  and  women, 
however,  it  is  the  assimilation  of  their  edu- 
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cation  and  the  equality  of  their  aim  with 
those  of  boys  and  men  w’hich,  in  Dr. 
Maudsley’s  eyes,  call  for  special  condem¬ 
nation.  And  in  each  case  he  grounds  his 
objection  on  the  fact  that  physiologically 
important  differences  are  found  in  the  two 
sexes.  He  says,  “  It  would  seem  plain 
that  as  women  are  marked  out  by  nature 
for  very  different  offices  from  those  of 
men,  the  healthy  performance  of  her  spe¬ 
cial  functions  renders  it  improbable  she 
will  succeed,  and  unwise  for  her  to  per¬ 
severe  in  running  over  the  same  course  at 
the  same  pace  with  him.”  But  surely 
this  argument  contains  a  non  sequitur. 
The  question  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  course  and  the  quickness  of  the  pace, 
and  upon  the  fitness  of  both  for  women ; 
not  at  all  upon  the  amount  of  likeness  or 
unlikeness  between  men  and  women.  So 
far  as  education  is  concerned  it  is  concei¬ 
vable,  and  indeed  probable  that,  were 
they  ten  times  as  unlike  as  they  are,  many 
things  would  be  equally  good  for  both. 
If  girls  were  less  like  boys  than  the  an¬ 
thropomorphic  apes,  nothing  but  expe¬ 
rience  would  prove  that  they  would  not 
benefit  by  having  the  best  methods  and 
the  best  tests  applied  to  their  mental  train¬ 
ing.  And  if  the  course  of  stutly  which 
Dr.  Maudsley  is  criticising  be  one  as  likely 
to  strengthen  the  best  powers  of  the  mind 
as  good  food  is  to  strengthen  the  body,  if 
it  tend  to  develop  habits  as  valuable  to 
women  as  to  men,  and  if  the  pace  is 
moderate,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  special  physiological 
functions  of  women  should  prevent  them 
from  running  it,  any  more  than  these  same 
functions  prevent  them  from  eating  beef 
and  bread  with  as  much  benefit  as  men. 
The  question  is  not  settled  by  proving 
that  both  in  mind  and  body  girls  are  diffe¬ 
rent  from  boys. 

The  educational  methods  followed  by 
boys  being  admitted  to  be  better  than 
those  hitherto  applied  to  girls,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  these  better  methods  would  in 
some  way  interfere  with  the  special  func¬ 
tions  of  girls.  This  Dr.  Maudsley  has 
not  done.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
show  how  the  adoption  of  a  common 
standard  of  examination  for  boys  and  girls, 
allowing  to  each  a  considerable  range  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  is  likely  to  interfere 
more  with  a  girl’s  health  than  passing  an 
inferior  examination  for  girls  only.  Either 
would  hurt  her  if  unwisely  pressed,  if  the 
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stimulus  of  competition  were  unduly  keen, 
or  if  in  the  desire  for  mental  development 
the  requirements  of  her  physical  nature 
were  overlooked. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  what  exactly 
these  requirements  are,  and  especially  how 
much  consideration  girls  and  women  ought 
to  show  to  the  fact  of  the  periodic  and 
varying  functions  of  their  organization. 
In  considering  this  point,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  antecedent  improbability  of 
any  organ  or  set  of  organs  requiring  ex¬ 
ceptional  attention ;  the  rule  certainly 
being  that,  when  people  are  well,  their 
physiological  processes  go  on  more  smooth¬ 
ly  without  attention  than  with  it.  Are 
women  an  exception  to  this  rule  ?  When 
this  is  settled  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
speculate  upon  how  far  in  education  or  in 
after-life  they  will  be  able  to  work  side  by 
side  with  men  without  overtaxing  their 
powers. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  adults.  Is  it 
true,  or  is  it  a  great  exaggeration,  to  say 
that  the  physiological  difference  between 
men  and  women  seriously  interferes  with 
the  chances  of  success  a  woman  would 
otherwise  possess  ?  VVe  believe  it  to  be 
very  far  indeed  from  the  truth.  When  we 
are  told  that  in  the  labor  of  life  women 
can  not  disregard  their  special  physiological 
functions  without  danger  to  health,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant,  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  adult  life  healthy  women 
do  as  a  rule  disregard  them  almost  com¬ 
pletely.  It  is,  we  are  convinced,  a  great 
exaggeration  to  imply  that  women  of  aver¬ 
age  health  are  periodically  incapacitated 
from  serious  work  by  the  facts  of  their 
organization.  Among  poor  women,  where 
all  the  available  strength  is  spent  upon 
manual  labor,  the  daily  work  goes  on 
without  intermission,  and,  as  a  rule,  with¬ 
out  ill  effects.  For  example,  do  domestic 
servants,  either  as  young  girls  or  in  mature 
life,  show  by  expeiience  that  a  marked 
change  in  the  amount  of  work  expected 
from  them  must  be  made  at  these  times 
unless  their  health  is  to  be  injured  ?  It  is 
w’cll  known  that  they  do  not. 

With  regard  to  mental  work  it  is  within 
the  experience  of  many  women  that  that 
which  Dr.  Maudsley  speaks  of  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  weakness,  if  not  of  temporary 
prostration,  is  either  not  felt  to  be  such  or 
is  even  recognised  as  an  aid,  the  nervous 
and  mental  power  being  in  many  cases 
greater  at  those  times  than  at  any  other. 


This  is  confirmed  by  what  is  observed 
when  this  function  is  prematurely  checked, 
or  comes  naturally  to  an  end.  In  either 
case  its  absence  usually  gives  rise  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  nervous  weakness  unknown  while 
the  regularity  of  the  function  was  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  surely  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  same  function  in  persons 
of  good  health  can  be  a  cause  of  weakness 
when  present,  and  also  when  absent.  If 
its  performance  made  women  weak  and 
ill,  its  absence  would  be  a  gain,  which  it  is 
not.  Probably  the  true  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  this.  From  various  causes  the  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  the  nutritive  processes  is 
less  in  women  than  in  men,  while  these 
processes  are  not  proportionately  less 
active ;  nutrition  is  thus  continually  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  excess  of  what  is  wanted  by  the 
individual,  and  there  is  a  margin  ready  for 
the  demand  made  in  childbearing.  Till 
this  demand  arises  it  is  no  loss,  but  quite 
the  reverse,  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  nutri¬ 
tive  material,  and  getting  rid  of  it  involves, 
when  the  process  is  normal,  no  loss  of  vig¬ 
or  to  the  woman. 

As  to  the  exact  amount  of  care  needed 
at  the  time  when  this  function  is  active 
and  regular,  individual  women  no  doubt 
vary  very  much,  but  experience  justifies  a 
confident  opinion  that  the  cases  in  which 
it  seriously  interferes  with  active  work  of 
mind  or  body  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  most  women  of  good 
health,  the  natural  recurrence  of  this  func¬ 
tion  is  not  recognised  as  causing  any  thing 
more  than  very  temporary  malaise^  and 
frequently  not  even  that. 

The  case  is,  we  admit,  very  different 
during  early  womanhood,  when  rapid 
growth  and  the  development  of  new  func¬ 
tions  have  taxed  the  nutritive  powers  more 
than  they  are  destined  to  be  taxed  in  ma¬ 
ture  life.  At  this  age  a  temporary  sense 
of  weakness  is  doubtless  much  more  com¬ 
mon  than  it  is  later  in  life,  and  where  it 
exists  wise  guardians  and  teachers  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  allowance  for  it,  and 
of  encouraging  a  certain  amount  of  idle¬ 
ness.  This  is,  we  believe,  as  much  the 
rule  in  the  best  English  schools  as  it  is  in 
private  school-rooms  and  homes.  No 
one  wishes  to  dispute  the  necessity  for 
care  of  this  kind ;  but  in  our  ,  experi¬ 
ence  teachers,  as  a  rule,  need  a  warning 
on  the  point  even  less  than  parents. 
Fathers  especially  are  apt  to  be  thought¬ 
less  in  expecting  their  girls,  to  be  equally 
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ready  at  all  times  to  ride  or  take  long 
walks,  and  so  far  as  individual  experience 
may  be  used  as  a  guide,  we  venture  to 
think  that  far  more  harm  is  done  to  young 
women  in  ways  of  this  kind  while  they  are 
at  home,  than  when  they  are  protected  by 
the  quiet  routine  of  school  life.  While, 
too,  we  ‘  would  not  deny  that  very  great 
pressure  of  mental  work  at  this  age  is  to 
be  deprecated,  we  believe  that  practically 
the  risk  of  injury  from  undue  or  excep¬ 
tional  physical  fatigue  at  an  inopportune 
moment  is  much  greater.  Riding,  long 
standing,  lifting  heavy  weights,  young 
brothers  and  sisters— -dancing,  and  rapid 
or  fatiguing  walks,  are,  we  believe,  the 
chief  sources  of  risk  to  delicate  girls  at 
these  times,  and  of  them  all  riding  is 
probably  much  the  most  serious,  ^he  as¬ 
sertion  that,  as  a  rule,  girls  are  unable  to 
go  on  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  quiet 
exercise  or  mental  work  during  these 
periods,  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  contra¬ 
dicted  by  experience.  Exceptional  cases 
require  special  care,  and  under  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  school  life  in  England,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  America,  they  get  it. 
But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  suspecting  or  fearing  that 
the  demands  made  by  the  special  functions 
of  womanhood  during  the  time  of  de¬ 
velopment  are  really  more  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked,  or  inadequately  consid¬ 
ered,  under  the  new  system  of  education 
than  they  were  under  the  old  ?  Dr. 
Maudsley  seems  to  think  there  is,  but  he 
brings  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  opin¬ 
ion.  He  is  apparently  not  aware  that 
most  important  improvements  in  physical 
training  are  being  introduced  alongside 
with  other  reforms.  The  time  given  to 
education  is  being  prolonged,  and  the 
pressure  in.the  early  years  of  womanhood, 
when  continuous  work  is  less  likely  to  be 
well  borne,  is  being  lightened  ;  girls  are  no 
longer  kept  standing  an  hour  or  more  at  a 
time,  or  sitting  without  support  for  their 
backs ;  school  hours  and  school  terms  are 
shortened ;  and,  above  all,  physical  exer¬ 
cise  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  daily  mono¬ 
tonous  walk  which  was  thought  all-sufh- 
cient  in  old-fashioned  schools  and  homes. 
In  spite  of  these  undeniable  facts.  Dr. 
Maudsley  charges  the  reformers  with  hav¬ 
ing  neglected  the  physical  requirements  of 
girls,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  mental 
activity.  “  It  is  quite  evident,”  he  says, 
“  that  many  of  those  who  are  foremost  in 


their  zeal  for  raising  the  education  of 
women,  have  not  given  proper  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  her  organization.” 
In  another  place  he  blames  them  for  hav¬ 
ing  neglected  physical  training  and  exer¬ 
cise.  To  those  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts,  such'a  charge  as  this  seems  peculiar¬ 
ly  misplaced  and  unjust.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  physical 
training  of  girls  was  deplorably  neglected, 
and  that  it  still  is  so  in  homes  and  schools 
of  the  old-fashioned  type.  But  the  same 
people  who  during  recent  years  have  been 
trying  to  improve  the  mental  training  of 
girls,  have  continually  been  protesting  in 
favor  also  of  physical  development,  and  to 
a  great  extent  their  protests  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  schoolmistresses  who  asked 
that  girls  might  share  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  were  the 
first  also  to  introduce  gymnastics,  active 
games,  daily  baths,  and  many  other 
hygienic  reforms  sorely  needed  in  girls’ 
schools.  The  London  Association  of 
Schoolmistresses,  which  was  formed  ex¬ 
pressly  “  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  women,”  took  so  comprehensive  a  view 
of  what  this  included,  that  the  first  paper 
issued  by  them  was  one  upon  “  Physical 
Exercises  and  Recreation,”  in  which  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  “  good  results 
are  not  obtained  by  sacrificing  any  one 
part  of  our  nature  to  another.  If  study 
takes  up  so  much  time  that  there  is  not 
enough  left  for  play,  there  must  be  too 
much  study  going  on.  The  lessons 
must  be  too  many  or  too  long,  and  ought 
to  be  curtailed.”  What  more  could  Dr. 
Maudsley  himself  say  ?  The  same  body 
also  applied  itself  in  the  very  infancy  of  its 
existence  to  the  study  of  School  Hygiene, 
and  took  particular  trouble  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  girls 
in  their  schools  could  be  improved.  So 
far  from  their  deserving  censure,  all  who 
are  interested  in  advancing  the  education 
of  girls  feel  themselves  deeply  indebted  to 
these  ladies  for  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice 
they  have  shown  in  adopting,  at  great  cost 
often  to  themselves,  hygienic  reforms  not 
expected  from  them,  and  often  indeed  in 
advance  of  the  sense  of  the  parents  of  their 
pupils. 

But  it  may  still  be  urged,  that  admitting 
the  advantage  to  girls  of  assimilating  their 
play-ground  hours  to  those  of  boys,  of 
substituting  outdoor  games  for  worsted 
work  or  crouching  over  the  fire  with  a 
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stor}'-book,  yet  that  when  it  comes  to 
school  work  the  case  is  diflferent,  and  that 
to  make  girls  work  as  hard  as  boys  do,  and 
especially  to  allow  them  to  work  for  the 
same  examinations,  would  be  to  press  un¬ 
fairly  upon  their  powers.  In  answer  to 
this,  we  must  take  note  of  some  facts 
about  boys. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  attend  the  period  of  rapid 
functional  development  are  riot  confined  to 
women,  though  they  are  expressed  differ¬ 
ently  in  the  two  sexes.  Analogous 
changes  take  place  in  the  constitution  and 
organization  of  young  men,  and  the  period 
of  immature  manhood  is  frequently  one  of 
weakness,  and  one  during  which  any 
severe  strain  upon  the  mental  and  nervous 
powers  is  productive  of  more  mischief 
than  it  is  in  later  life.  It  is  possible  that 
the  physiological  demand  thus  made  is 
lighter  than  that  made  upon  young  women 
at  the  corresponding  age,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  that,  in  many  other  ways 
unknown  to  women,  young  men  still  fur¬ 
ther  tax  their  strength,  e.  g.  by  drinking, 
smoking,  unduly  severe  physical  exercise, 
and  frequently  by  late  hours  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  generally.  Whether,  regard  being  had 
to  all  these  varying  influences,  young  men 
are  much  less  hindered  than  young  women 
in  intellectual  work  by  the  demands  made 
upon  their  physical  and  nervous  strength 
during  the  period  of  development,  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  determine.  All 
that  we  wish  to  show  is  that  the  difficulties 
which  attend  development  are  not  entirely 
confined  to  women,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made, 
and  has  already  been  made,  for  them  in 
deciding  what  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  intellectual  attainment  from 
young  men.  It  is  not  much  to  the  point 
to  prove  that  men  could  work  harder  than 
women,  if  the  work  demanded  from  either 
is  very  far  from  overtaxing  the  powers  of 
even  the  weaker  of  the  two.  If  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  measuring  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  ordinary  young  men,  or  if  they 
really  were  the  intellectual  athletes  Dr. 
Maudsley’s  warnings  would  lead  ustosup- 
pose  them  to  be,  the  question,  “  Is  if  well 
for  women  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with 
men  for  the  goal  of  man’s  ambition  ?” 
might  be  as  full  of  solemnity  to  us  as  it  is  to 
Dr.  Maudsley.  As  it  is,  it  sounds  almost 
ironical.  Hitherto  most  of  the  women  who 
have  “  contended  with  men  for  the  goal  of 


man’s  ambition”  have  had  no  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  any  the  worse  for  being  allowed  to  do  so 
on  equal  terms.  "They  have  had  all  the 
benefit  of  being  heavily  handicapped. 
Over  and  above  their  assumed  physical 
and  mental  inferiority,”  they  have  had  to 
start  in  the  race  without  a  great  part  of  the 
training  men  have  enjoyed,  or  they  have 
gained  what  training  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain  in  an.  atmosphere  of  hostility, 
to  remain  in  which  has  taxed  their  strength 
and  endurance  far  more  than  any  amount 
of  mental  work  could  tax  it.  Would,  for 
instance,  the  ladies  who  for  five  years  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh  find  their  task  increased,  or  im¬ 
measurably  lightened,  by  being  allowed  to 
contend  “  on  equal  terms  with  men”  for  that 
goal  ?  The  intellectual  work  required 
from  other  medical  students  is  nothing 
compared  with  what  it  has  been  made  to 
them  by  obliging  them  to  spend  time  and 
energy  in  contesting  everj’  step  of  their 
course,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  heavy  addi¬ 
tional  burden  they  have  not  at  present 
shown  any  signs  of  enfeebled  health  or  of 
inadequate  mental  power.  To  all  who 
know  what  it  is  to  pursue  intellectual  work 
under  such  conditions  as  these.  Dr.  Mauds¬ 
ley’s  pity  for  the  more  fortunate  women  who 
may  pursue  it  in  peace  and  on  equal  terms 
with  men  sounds  superfluous.  But  Dr. 
Maudsley  would  probably  say  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  pace  at  which  young  men 
at  the  Universities  work  as  being  danger¬ 
ously  rapid  for  average  women,  he  was  not 
referring  to  any  thing  less  ambitious  than 
the  competition  for  honors.  No  one  de¬ 
nies  that  in  some  cases  this  is  severe ; 
many  men  knock  up  under  it,  and  it  would 
doubtless  tax  the  strength  of  women. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  that 
element  in  the  competition  which  incites 
men  to  the  greatest  effort,  and  increases 
the  strain  to  its  utmost,  is  one  which,  for 
the  present  at  least,  would  not  oi)erate 
upon  women.  Pecuniary  rewards,  large 
enough*  to  affect  a  man’s  whole  after-life, 
are  given  for  distinction  in  these  examina¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  the  eager  desire  for  a  Fel¬ 
lowship  which  raises  the  pressure  of  compe¬ 
tition  to  so  high  and,  as  many  think,  to  so 
unwholesome  a  point.  As  there  are  at 
present  no  Fellowships  for  women,  this  in¬ 
centive  does  not  operate  upon  them. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  too, 
that  University  work  does  not  come  at  the 
age  when  Dr.  Maudsley  and  Dr.  Clarke 
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think  it  is  likely  to  be  too  exciting.  No 
one  is  proposing  that  girls  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  should  be  allowed  to  try  for  a 
place  in  the  Cambridge  Honors’  Lists. 
What  is  proposed  is  that  after  a  girlhood 
of  healthful  work  and  healthful  play,  when 
her  development  is  complete  and  her  con¬ 
stitution  settled,  the  student  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  should  begin  the  col¬ 
lege  course,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
end  it  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  As 
we  shall  see  later  on,  this  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  plan  from  that  pursued  in  America, 
and  censured  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

In  estimating  the  possible  consequences  of 
extending  the  time  spent  in  education,  and 
even  those  of  increasing  somewhat  the  pres¬ 
sure  put  upon  girls  under  eighteen,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  even  if  the  risk  of  over¬ 
work,  pure  and  simple,  work  unmixed  with 
worry,  is  more  serious  than  we  are  disposed 
to  think  it,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
most  pressing  danger,  during  the  period 
of  active  physiological  development.  The 
newly  developed  functions  of  womanhood 
awaken  instincts  which  are  more  apt  at 
this  age  to  make  themselves  unduly  pro¬ 
minent  than  to  be  hidden  or  forgotten. 
Even  were  the  dangers  of  continuous 
mental  work  as  great  as  Dr.  Maudsley 
thinks  they  are,  the  dangers  of  a  life  adapt¬ 
ed  to  develop  only  the  specially  and  con¬ 
sciously  feminine  side  of  the  girl’s  nature 
would  be  much  greater.  From  the  purely 
physiological  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  study  much  more  serious 
than  that  usually  pursued  by  young  men 
would  do  a  girl’s  health  as  much  harm  as 
a  life  directly  calculated  to  over-stimulate 
the  emotional  and  sexual  instincts,  and  to 
weaken  the  guiding  and  controlling  forces 
which  these  instincts  so  imperatively  need. 
The  stimulus  found  in  novel-reading,  in 
the  theatre  and  ball-room,  the  excitement 
which  attends  a  premature  entry  into 
society,  the  competition  of  vanity  and 
frivolity,  these  involve  far  more  real  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  health  of  young  ^omen  than 
the  competition  for  knowledge,  or  for  sci¬ 
entific  or  literary  honors,  ever  has  done, 
or  is  ever  likely  to  do.  And  even  if,  in 
the  absence  of  real  culture,  dissipation  be 
avoided,  there  is  another  danger  still  more 
difficult  to  escape,  of  which  the  evil  physi¬ 
cal  results  are  scarcely  less  grave,  and  this 
is  dullness.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  w'hose 
lives  are  full  to  overflowing  of  the  interests 
which  accumulate  as  life  matures,  to  real- 
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ise  how  insupportably  dull  the  life  of  a 
young  woman  just  out  of  the  schoolroom 
is  apt  to  be,  nor  the  powerful  influence 
for  evil  this  dullness  has  upon  her  health 
and  morals.  There  is  no  tonic  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  to  be  compared  with  happi¬ 
ness,  and  happiness  worth  calling  such  is 
not  known  where  the  days  drag  along 
filled  with  make-believe  occupations  and 
dreary  sham  amusements. 

The  cases  that  Dr.  Clarke  brings  for¬ 
ward  in  support  of  his  opinion  against 
continuous  mental  work  during  the  pieriod 
of  development  could  be  outnumbered 
many  times  over  even  in  oar  own  limited 
experience,  by  those  in  w'hich  the  break¬ 
down  of  nervous  and  physical  health  seems 
at  any  rate  to  be  distinctly  traceable  to  want 
of  adequate  mental  interest  and  occupation 
in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  school 
life.  Thousands  of  young  women  strong 
and  blooming  at  eighteen,  become  gradu¬ 
ally  languid  and  feeble  under  the  depress¬ 
ing  influence  of  dullness,  not  only  in  the 
special  functions  of  womanhood,  but  in 
the  entire  cycle  of  the  processes  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  innervation,  till  in  a  few  years 
they  are  morbid  and  self-absorbed,  or  even 
hysterical.  If  they  had  had  upon  leaving 
school  some  solid  intellectual  work  which 
demanded  real  thought  and  excited  gen¬ 
uine  interest,  and  if  this  interest  had  been 
helped  by  the  stimulus  of  an  examination, 
in  which  distinction  would  have  been  a 
legitimate  source  of  pride,  the  number  of 
such  cases  would  probably  be  indefinitely 
smaller  than  it  is  now.  It  may  doubtless 
be  objected  that  even  if  this  plan  were 
pursued,  and  young  women  were  allowed 
and  expected  to  continue  at  tolerably  hard 
mental  work  till  they  were  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two,  it  would  only  be  fiostponing 
the  evil  day,  and  that  when  they  left  col¬ 
lege  they  would  dislike  idleness  as  much, 
and  be  as  much  injured  by  it  as  when  they 
left  school.  This  is  true ;  but  by  this  tinte 
they  would  have  more  internal  resources 
against  idleness  and  dullness,  and  they 
would  have  reached  an  age  in  which  some 
share  in  practical  work  and  responsibility 
— the  lasting  refuge  from  dullness — is  more 
easily  obtained  than  it  is  in  girlhood. 
Moreover,  by  entering  society  at  a  some¬ 
what  less  immature  age,  a  young  woman  is 
more  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  it ; 
is  prepared  to  get  more  real  pleasure  from 
the  companionship  it  affords,  and,  suffer¬ 
ing  less  from  f/tnui,  she  is  less  apt  to  make 
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a  hasty  and  foolish  marriage.  From  the 
physiological  point  of  view  this  last  ad¬ 
vantage  IS  no  small  or  doubtful  one.  Any 
change  in  the  arrangements  of  young 
women's  lives  which  tends  to  discourage 
very  early  marriages  will  probably  do  more 
for  their  health  and  for  the  health  of  their 
children  than  any  other  change  could  do. 
But  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  girls  who  are 
at  heart  very  dull,  to  wait  till  they  are 
physiologically  fit  for  the  wear  and  tear 
consequent  upon  marriage,  if  they  see  their 
way  to  it  at  eighteen  or  nineteen.  There 
is  always  a  hope  that  the  unknown  may 
be  less  dull  than  the  known,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  mere  mention  of  a  change 
gives  life  a  fillip.  It  is  also  hopeless  to 
expect  them  to  be  even  reasonably  critical 
in  their  choice.  Coleridge  says,  “If  Fer¬ 
dinand  hadn’t  come,  Miranda  must  have 
married  Caliban;”  and  many  a  Miranda 
finds  her  fate  by  not  being  free  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  her  Ferdinand. 

But  Dr.  Maudsley  supports  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  references  to  American  experi¬ 
ence.  He  says  in  effect,  “  That  which  the 
English  educational  reformers  advocate 
has  been  tried  in  America  and  has 
failed ;  the  women  there  go  through  the 
same  educational  course  as  the  men,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  are  nervous,  special¬ 
ly  prone  to  the  various  ailments  peculiar  to 
their  sex,  not  good  at  bearing  children, 
and  unable  to  nurse  them.”  These  are 
grave  charges,  and  we  can  scarcely  won¬ 
der  at  Dr.  Maudsley’s  thinking  “  it  is  right 
to  call  attention  to  them.”  But  it  is  also 
right  to  see  if  they  are  true;  One  fact  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  plain,  and  that  is,  that 
American  women  are  frequently  nerv’ous, 
and  do  too  often  break  down  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  ways  described  in  the  quotation,  though, 
if  we  may  judge  at  all  from  those  whom  w’e 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Europe, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  race  is  not  quite 
in*  such  a  bad  plight  as  Dr.  Maudsley’s 
quotations  would  lead  us  to  fear.  But 
granting  that  the  facts  are  stated  correctly, 
the  doubtful  point  is,  what  causes  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things  ?  Dr.  Clarke  says  that, 
among  other  causes,  it  is  due  to  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  at  once  too  continuous,  too 
exciting,  too  much  pressed,  and  which  is 
taken  at  too  early  an  age.  But  against 
this  we  have  to  notice  the  testimony  of 
many  independent  witnesses  to  the  eftect 
that  the  evils  complained  of  are  seen  to  a 
much  greater  extent  among  the  fashionable 
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and  idle  American  women — those  guiltless 
of  ever  having  passed  an  examination — 
than  they  are  among  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  course  of  study  complained  of. 
ITien,  again,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type  in  both  sexes  is  “  nervous.” 
The  men  show  it  as  distinctly,  if  not  even 
more  distinctly  than  the  women  ;  and  not 
those  men  only  who  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  above  the  average  in  intellect 
or  culture.  If  Dr.  Clarke’s  explanation  of 
the  existence  of  this  type  in  women  is  cor¬ 
rect,  what  is  its  explanation  in  men  } 

Dr.  Clarke  himself  gives,  us  some  valu¬ 
able  hints  as  to  possible  causes,  other  than 
study.  He  says:  “We  live  in  a  zone  of 
perpetual  pie  and  doughnut;”  “our  girls 
revel  in  these  unassimilable  abominations.” 
He  also  justly  blames  the  dress  of  American 
women,  “its  stiff  corsets  and  its  heavy 
skirts  ;”  but  somewhat  inconsequently,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  he  says,  “  these  can  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  affect  directly  the  woman’s  special 
functions.”  If  one  thing  more  than  another 
is  likely  to  do  a  woman  harm  in  these  direc¬ 
tions,  we  should  say  it  is  heavy  skirts ;  and 
it  certainly  shakes  our  faith  in  Dr.  Clarke’s 
acumen  to  find  him  attributing  less  direct 
influence  to  them  than  to  mental  occupa¬ 
tion.  Our  own  notion  would  be  that  till 
American  girls  wear  light  dresses  and  thick 
boots,  and  spend  as  much  time  out  of 
doors  as  their  brothers,  no  one  knows  how 
many  examinations  they  could  pass  not 
only  without  injury  but  with  positive  bene¬ 
fit  to  their  health  and  spirits.  We  find, 
however,  no  mention  made  by  Dr.  Clarke 
of  the  influence  of  the  stove-heated  rooms 
in  which  American  women  live,  nor  of  the 
indoor  lives  they  lead.  These  two  things 
only  would,  we  believe,  suffice  to  explain 
the  general  and  special  delicacy  of  which 
he  complains,  and  the  inferiority  in  point 
of  health  of  American  to  English  women. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  system  against 
which  Dr.  Clarke  protests,  and  to  which 
his  arguments  are  directed,  is,  in  some  of 
the  very  points  upon  which  he  most  insists, 
essentially  different  from  that  which  is  now 
being  gradually  introduced  in  England. 
Dr.  Maudsley  has,  with  what  we  must  call 
some  unfairness,  applied  what  was  written 
against  one  plan,  to  another  which  is  un¬ 
like  it  in  almost  every  important  point. 
Whether  the  system  in  America  deserves 
all  that  Dr.  Clarke  says  against  it,  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  determine.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  at  this  distance  to  weigh  conflict- 
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Ing  evidence,  or  to  determine  which  out  of 
many  causes  is  the  most  potent  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  ill-health  he  deplores.  But  we  can 
speak  of  the  conditions  under  which  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  work,  and  we  are  able  to  say 
distinctly  that  on  many  vital  points  they 
are  just  those  which  Dr.  Clarke  and  the 
other  .\merican  doctors  urge  as  desirable. 

For  instance,  the  stress  of  educational 
effort  comes  in  America  before  eighteen. 
Graduation  takes  place  at  that  age.  At 
our  own  college  for  women  at  Girton,  girls 
under  eighteen  are  not  admitted,  and  the 
final  examinations  take  place  three  years 
or  more  later.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  is  very  emphatic.  He  says : 
“  Worst  of  all  is  the  American  view  of  fe¬ 
male  eilucation.  The  time  taken  for  the 
more  serious  instruction  of  girls  extends  to 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  rarely  over  this.” 
There  is  nothing  that  the  English  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  change  of  system  have  striven 
more  heartily  to  effect,  than  an  extension 
of  the  time  given  to  education  ;  and  what 
they  have  urged  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Then,  again,  I  )r.  Clarke  distin¬ 
guishes  very  clearly  between  girls  learning 
the  same  subjects  as  boys,  and  sharing  the 
same  final  examinations  (which  he  does  not 
disapprove),  and  identical  co-education, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  exactly  the  same 
rules  and  daily  system,  and  where  emula¬ 
tion  between  the  two  is  constantly  at  work. 
He  says  (p.  135) :  “  It  is  one  good  thing  to 
put  up  a  goal  a  long  way  off — five  or  six 
months,  or  three  or  four  years  distant — and 
to  tell  girls  and  boys,  each  in  their  own 
way,  to  strive  for  it ;  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  put  up  the  same  goal,  at  the  same 
distance,  and  oblige  each  sex  to  run  their 
race  for  it  side  by  side  on  the  same  road, 
in  daily  competition  with  each  other,  and 
with  equal  expenditure  of  force  at  all  times. 
Identical  co-education  is  racing  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  way.”  Now,  there  is  no  organized  move¬ 
ment  in  England  for  identical  co-education 
in  this  sense.  What  is  advocated  is  just 
what  Dr.  Clarke  approves,  namely,  set¬ 
ting  up  the  same  goal,  and  allowing  young 
men  and  young  women  to  reach  it  each  in 
their  own  way,  and  without  the  stimulus  of 
daily  rivalry.  The  public  recitations,  and 
the  long  hours  of  standing  they  involve,  so 
much  blamed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  are  unknown 
in  England,  except  in  schools  of  the  most 
old-fashioned  and  unenlightened  type. 


The  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  in  men¬ 
tal  work  seems  also  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  usual  or  even  allowed 
in  the  best  English  schools.  Eight  or  ten 
hours  is  said  to  be  the  usual  time  given  to 
study  in  the  American  schools.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  six  hours  is  the  time  suggested  by 
the  Schoolmistresses’  Association,  and  this 
is  to  include  time  given  to  music  and 
needlework.  Naturally,  there  is  no  time 
in  America  for  physical  exercise  or  outdoor 
games. 

Dr.  Maudsley  appends  to  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  argument  others,  which  do  not  press 
for  immediate  attention.  They  are  already 
familiar  to  all  who  are  interested  in  noti¬ 
cing  what  can  be  said  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  restriction,  whether  as  applied  to 
negroes,  agricultural  laborers,  or  women. 
They  remind  us  more  of  an  Ashantee  fight 
than  of  a  philosophical  essay;  so  abun¬ 
dant  is  the  powder  used  in  their  discharge, 
and  so  miscellaneous  and  obsolete  are  the 
projectiles.  Happily,  too,  like  the  Ashan¬ 
tee  slugs,  though  they  wound,  they  are  not 
very  deadly.  However,  even  Dr.  Mauds¬ 
ley  seems  to  relent  when  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  subject,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
allow  that  if  the  women  whose  policy  he 
has  been  opposing  fail,  they  will  still  be 
useful  as  failures,  and  that  therefore  they 
may  goon  their  way,  not  too  much  discour¬ 
age  by  his  disapproval.  We  will  venture 
to  draw  another  conclusion  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  it  is  this ;  that  those  who  wish 
to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  all  that  is  urged  in 
support  of  a  higher  education  for  women 
must  examine  the  evidence  for  themselves, 
not  saying  to  themselves  loosely  that  medi¬ 
cal  men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  this  higher 
education,  or  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
tried  in  America,  and  to  have  failed.  Let 
them  inform  themselves  thoroughly  of  what 
is  proposed,  and  of  the  difference  between 
the  new  system  and  the  old  ;  and  if  the  re¬ 
sult  be,  that,  by  improvement  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  of  women,  as  much  may 
be  hoped  for  their  physical  as  for  their 
mental  development,  let  them,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  not  of  women  only,  but  of  the  child¬ 
ren  who  claim  from  their  mothers  so  much 
more  than  mere  existence  and  nurture, 
give  to  those  who  are  laboring  at  this  dif¬ 
ficult  work,  not  languid  approval,  but  sus¬ 
tained  and  energetic  support. 

And  to  those  who  share  Dr.  Maudsley’s 
fears,  we  may  say,  that  though  under  anjr 
system  there  will  be  some  failures,  physt- 
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ological  and  nioral,  neither  of  which  will 
be  confined  to  one  sex,  yet  that  experience 
shows  that  no  system  will  live  from  which 
failure  in  either  of  these  directions  as  a  rule 
results.  Nature  in  the  long  run  protects 
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herself  from  our  mistakes :  and  when  we 
are  in  doubt,  we  may  be  guided  by  the 
general  principles  of  equity  and  common 
sense,  while  waiting  for  ^e  light  of  a  larger 
experience. — Fortnight^.  Review. 


LIFE  OR  DEATH. 

Doth  Life  survive  the  touch  of  Death  ? 
Death’s  hand  alone  the  secret  holds, 

W'hich  as  to  each  one  he  unfolds. 

We  press  to  know  with  bated  breath. 

A  whisper  there,  a  whisper  here. 

Confirms  the  hope  to  which  we  cling 
But  still  we  grasp  at  anything. 

And  sometimes  hope  and  sometimes  fear. 

Some  whisper  that  the  dead  we  knew 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray. 

Anxious  to  speak.  We  cannot  say: 

We  only  wish  it  may  be  true. 

I  know  a  Stoic  who  has  thought, 

“  As  healthy  blood  flows  through  his  veins. 
And  joy  his  present  life  sustains. 

And  all  this  good  has  come  unsought, 

“For  more  he  cannot  rightly  pray ; 

Life  may  extend,  or  life  may  cease; 

He  bides  the  issue,  sure  of  peace, 

Sure  of  the  best  in  God’s  own  way. 

“  Perfection  waits  the  race  of  man ; 

If,  working  out  this  great  design, 

God  cuts  us  ofif,  we  must  resign 
To  be  the  refuse  of  His  plan.” 

But  I,  for  one,  feel  no  such  peace; 

I  dare  to  think  I  have  in  me 
That  which  had  better  never  be, 

If  lost  before  it  can  increase. 

And  oh!  the  rained  piles  of  mind. 

Daily  discovered  everywhere. 

Built  but  to  crumble  in  despair! —  ^ 

I  dare  not  think  Him  so  unkind. 

The  rudest  workman  would  not  fling 
The  fragments  of  his  work  away, 

If  ev’ry  useless  bit  of  clay 
He  trode  on  were  a  sentient  thing. 

And  does  the  Wisest  Worker  take 
Quick  human  hearts,  instead  of  stone. 

And  hew  and  carve  them  one  by  one. 

Nor  heed  the  pangs  with  which  they  break  ? 
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And  more  :  if  but  Creation’s  waste, 

Would  He  have  given  us  sense  to  yearn 
For  the  perfection  none  can  earn, 

And  hope  the  fuller  life  to  taste? 

I  think,  if  we  must  cease  to  be, 

It  is  a  cruelty  refined,  . 

To  make  the  instincts  of  our  mind 
Stretch  out  towards  eternity. 

Wherefore  I  welcome  Nature’s  cry, 

As  earnest  of  a  life  again. 

Where  thought  shall  never  be  in  vain. 

And  doubt  before  the  light  shall  fly. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


CHARLES  O’CONOR. 
BY  THE  EDITOR.  J 


Charles  O’Conor,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  and  of  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  was  bom  in 
New- York  City,  in  1804.  His  father,  a 
man  of  good  family  and  well  educated, 
came  to  this  country  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  and  it  was  very  soon  after  his 
arrival  that  Charles  was  bom.  The  only 
education  that  Charles  received  was  such 
as  could  be  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  time;  but  he  exhibited  great 
talents  and  industry,  and  having  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  law,  he  entered  imme¬ 
diately  upon  its  study,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1824.  He  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 

f'ounger  members  of  the  profession ;  and  as 
I  is  practice  extended,  his  fame  grew  with 
it,  until  for  twenty  years  or  more  he  has 
been  recognized  as  the  undisputed  leader 
and  greatest  ornament  of  the  New-York 
Bar.  Unlike  his  great  rival,  James  T. 
Brady,  whose  chief  power  lay  in  appeals  to 
the  jury  in  criminal  trials,  Mr.  O’Conor 
has  won  his  reputation  almost  wholly  in 
civil  cases.  His  oratorical  power  is  very 
slight,  and  he  is  seldom  effective  in  appeals 
to  the  passions  or  emotions;  but  in  man¬ 
aging  the  details  of  a  complicated  case,  in 
the  arrangement  and  summing  up  of  evi¬ 
dence,  in  the  manipulation  of  witnesses,  in 
lucidity  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  in 
wealth  of  legal  erudition,  he  has  seldom 


had  an  equal  among  American  lawyers. 
His  most  famous  cases,  besides  the  For¬ 
rest  Divorce  case,  are  the  Lispenard  will 
case,  the  John  Mason  will  case,  the  case 
of  the  slave  Jack  in  1835,  and  the 
Madame  Jumel  case,  which  has  extended 
over  many  years  and  only  just  been  settled. 
His  last  prominent  appearance  before  the 
public  was  as  leading  counsel  for  the  de- 
Jense  in  the  trial  of  young  Walworth  for 
the  killing  of  his  father,  in  1873.  > 

Mr.  O’Conor  has  never  held  a  public 
office  except  that  of  district-attorney  for 
fifteen  months,  at  the  request  of  President 
Pierce,  and  that  of  member  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  1864.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  declined  political  preferment  in  any 
form,  though  it  has  frequently  been  offered 
to  him ;  and  he  is  probably  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  in  our  history  of  a  private  citizen 
who,  without  political  influence,  and  with  an 
often-avowed  aversion  to  politics,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  two  dis¬ 
tinct  political  organizations.  The  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Labor  Reform  Party  nominat¬ 
ed  him  on  the  zzd  of  August,  1872,  and 
the  so-called  “  Straight-Out  Democrats  ” 
nominated  him  at  Louisville  on  September 
3d  of  the  same  year.  Both  nominations  he 
peremptorily  declined ;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  he  received  21,559  votes  in  the 
Presidential  election  which  followed. 
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Sketches  OF  Illustrious  Soldiers.  By  Janies 

Grant  Wilson.  New-York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sans. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  perhaps,  that  a 
series  of  sketches  dealing  with  great  histori- 
cal  characters  should  have  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  of  compilation.  The  ability  to 
draw  a  literary  portrait  which  shall  be  original 
and  at  the  same  time  true  to  historic  fact  is 
extremely  rare  ;  and  as  General  Wilson  cer¬ 
tainly  possesses  none  of  this  ability,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  his  sketches  read 
like  stray  paragraphs  from  Prescott,  Motley, 
Abbott,  Alison,  Irving,  and  Colonel  Chesney. 
Sometimes  indeed  his  appropriation  of  mate¬ 
rials  seems  to  pass  the  shadowy  boundary 
between  downright  plagiarism  and  a  some¬ 
what  dubious  exercise  of  the  compiler’s  privi¬ 
lege — as  in  the  cas^  of  Oonsalvo  of  Cordova, 
and  more  notably  of  General  Lee  ;  but  taking 
the  book  as  a  whole,  there  is  enough  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  make  it  not  only  enter¬ 
taining  but  valuable  to  that  numerous  class 
of  readers  for  whom  military  exploits  and  the 
biography  of  great  captains  have  a  quite  pecu¬ 
liar  charm.  Entertaining  the  sketches  will 
prove  to  any  one,  for  General  Wilson  is  an 
indefatigable  collector  of  anecdotes,  and  his 
book  is  written  on  the  theory  that  even  if  one 
anecdote  is  not,  as  Dr.  Channing  maintains, 
worth  a  volume  of  biography,  “  it  often  gives 
better  ‘views  of  individual  character  than 
could  be  obtained  from  a  dry  essay  or  a  dis¬ 
mal  eulogy.” 

The  sketches  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
commencing  with  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  the 
Great  Captain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
ending  with  the  three  leading  figures  in  our  civil 
war,  General  Lee,  General  Sherman,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Grant.  The  selection  is  well  made,  and  in¬ 
cludes  nearly  all  the  foremost  commanders  of 
the  last  four  centuries,  together  with  all  those 
whose  names  the  memory  instantly  musters — 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
Wallenstein,  Gusta\'us  Adolphus,  Cromwell, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene, 
Turenne,  Marshal  Saxe,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Washington,  Wellington,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  Marshal  Moltke. 

Many  of  the  sketches  are  lively  and  well- 
written,  and  sufficiently  full  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  kind  of  reading  public  at 
which  the  author  aims.  The  chapter  on  Gene¬ 
ral  Scott  gives  the  best  and  most  picturesque 
sketch  of  that  picturesque  old  soldier  that  we 
have  seen  ;  and  those  on  Generals  Sherman 
and  Grant  are  fairly  appreciative  and  discrim¬ 
inating.  The  sketch  of  General  Lee,  how- 
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ever,  is  thoroughly  discreditable.  Four  fifths 
of  it  is  an  almost  literal  transcript,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  a  work  which  can 
hardly  )'et  have  dropped  out  of  the  public  mind 
(Colonel  Chesney’s  Essays  in  Military  Biogra~ 
phy);  and  the  mistakes  which  he  makes  when¬ 
ever  his  eye  leaves  Colonel  Chesney's  pages 
lead  us  to  wish  that  he  had  followed  that  au¬ 
thor  even  more  closely.  For  instance,  he  mis¬ 
apprehends  and  misstates  Lee’s  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  war.  He  u:presents  him  as 
being  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  armies  in  March,  1862,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  “  clamorous  choice”  of  the  people. 
Now,Lee  was  not  even  connected  with  the  army 
opposing  McClellan  until  after  General  John¬ 
ston  was  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  in  the  early 
part  of  May  ;  and  then  he  was  only  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  He  was  not  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Confederate  armies  until  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  war  when  Sherman  had  taken 
Savannah,  and  was  marching  northward  to  join 
Grant.  Moreover,  his  appointment  to  t^ie 
post  of  Johnston  was  not  in  obedience  to  popu¬ 
lar  clamor,  Lee  having  been  no  favorite  of 
the  Southern  people  until  after  his  great  vic¬ 
tories  begun ;  he  was  appointed  by  Davis 
simply  because  there  was  no  other  officer  of 
equal  rank  at  hand,  and  the  army  was  in  a 
position  which  required  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  commanded.  If  General  Wilson  had 
contented  himself  with  mistakes,  however,  he 
would  only  have  been  in  the  position  in  which 
the  most  industrious- compilers  sometimes 
find  themselves  ;  but  he  ventures  to  manufac¬ 
ture  charges  which  are  no  longer  excusable 
even  in  “  one  who  fought  on  the  other  side.” 
Apprehensive,  apparently,  that  his  readers 
will  think  Colonel  Chesney’s  praise  too 
hearty,  and  yet  reluctant  to  part  with  so  use¬ 
ful  an  assistant,  he  strikes  the  balance  by 
saying;  “Three  indelible  stains  must  ever 
rest  upon  the  otherwise  spotless  character  of 
Robert  E.  Lee — his  abandonment  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  flag  that  he  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  forever  uphold  and  defend  against  all  ene¬ 
mies,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  take  part  in  a 
slaveholders’  rebellion  ;  his  failure  to  protect 
Union  prisoners  from  the  savage  atrocities  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  Southern  prisons 
....  for  which,  as  commander-in-chief,  with 
ample  power  to  prevent,  Robert  E.  Lee  must 
ever  before  God  and  man  be  held  account¬ 
able  ;  and,  lastly,  his  clinging  to  Scott’s  staff 
till  the  last  minute,  in  order  to  carry  to  the 
South  a  full  knowledge  of  the  confiding  vete¬ 
ran’s  plans  for  the  approaching  campaign.” 
Of  these  “  three  indelible  stains,”  we  may  say 
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that  the  first  will  be  fixed,  if  fixed  at  all,  by 
judg;es  other  than  General  Wilson  ;  that  the 
second  is  based  on  ignorance  ;  and  that  the 
third  is  false.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Lee  was  not  made  commander-in-chief  until 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  closing  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  war  was  approaching  its  crisis ; 
and  w*e  may  .add  that  from  first  to  last,  Davis 
tolerated  no  interference  by  generals  with 
questions  of  administration,  and  that  General 
Lee  had  no  more  power  over  the  Southern 
military  prisons  than  General  Wilson  himself 
As  to  tile  grave  charge  that  Lee  clung  to 
Scott’s  staff  till  the  last  moment,  in  order  to 
carry  to  the  South  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
plans  of  the  approaching  campaign,  the  facts 
are  that  Lee  resigned  immediately  \x\>on  receipt 
of  the  information  that  Virginia  had  seceded  ; 
that  nothing  that  subsequently  occurred  in 
Virginia  indicated  any  special  knowledge  of 
Scott's  plan  of  campaign  ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  neither  General  Scott  nor  any  one  else 
had  any  “  plans  of  campaign"  at  that  time, 
not  even  knowing  where  the  seat  of  war 
would  be. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  portraits 
of  Napoleon,  William  of  Orange,  Wellington, 
and  Washington,  and  contains  twenty-one 
autographs. 

Walokried.  a  Noveu  By  Berthold  Auer¬ 
bach.  Translated  by  Simon  Adler  Stern. 

New-York  :  Henry  Holt  <5r*  Co. 

Whoever  takes  up  Auerbach’s  new  novel 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  deep  and 
subtle  study  in  morbid  psychologj',  like  his 
“On  the  Heights,”  will  be  disappointed. 
“  Waldfried  ”  is  as  simple,  unstudied,  and 
direct  in  construction  and  in  telling  as  one 
of  the  old  narrative  sagas  ;  and  its  object  is 
less  to  portray  individual  character  than 
to  give  an  inner  view  of  the  rise,  growth, 
and  consummation  of  German  unity.  In 
this  latter  respect,  it  resembles  Victor 
Hugo’s  last  novel  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
two  constantly  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  ;  and  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  say 
that  attentive  study  could  extract  from  these 
two  books  alone  the  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  rival  peoples  whose  genius  they 
express.  “Waldfried”  has  none  of  the  epic 
grandeur,  brilliant  Hashes  of  poetic  insight, 
tragic  intensity,  and  prophetic  fervor  of 
“  Ninety-three  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
free  from  the  bathos,  tawdry  exaggeration, 
self-conscious  egotism,  and  moral  perversity, 
that  render  that  great  work  so  confusing  to 
the  mind.  It  reflects  the  coolness,  temper- 
atencss,  solidity,  and  calm  self-confidence  of 
the  German  character  ;  and  if  it  fails  to  dazzle 
the  reader  by  its  brilliance,  it  will  certainly 


be  more  successful  than  “  Ninety-three  ”  in 
captivating  his  sympathies. 

'  As  to  the  plot  of  the  novel,  it  is  so  slight 
as  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  plot  at  all.  An  old  man  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  local  parliament,  and  identified 
for  many  years  with  the  public  life  of  his 
country,  begins  in  1870  to  relate  his  family 
and  political  experiences  since  the  abortive 
revolution  of  1848  ;  and  after  a  few  exciting 
adventures  during  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  the  narrative  closes  with  the  tri* 
umphal  entry  of  the  German  troops  into  Ber¬ 
lin  after  their  great  victories.  There  are  none 
of  the  ingenious  complications  which  novelists 
are  accustomed  to  weave  into  their  stories  ; 
there  is  no  hero  or  heroine  around  whom  the 
interest  of  the  story  centres  ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  very  little  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  psychological  analvsis  of  character. 
The  attraction  of  the  narrative  is  rather  poli¬ 
tical  than  personal,  and  its  value  is  mainly 
historical.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  some 
very  skillful  and  delicate  character-sketching, 
and  much  art  is  shown  in  making  us  view 
every  event,  every  incident,  and  every  actor 
in  the  drama,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  kindly, 
garrulous,  simple-minded,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
coherent  old  man  who  puts  them  on  record 
for  us.  The  picture,  if  we  may  call  it  such, 
is  low-toned,  but  its  general  effect  is  complete, 
vivid,  and  very  impressive. 

Our  last  remark  is,  that  “  Waldfried  ”  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  pleasant  book  to  read.  It  keeps 
the  interest  up  to  a  mild  level  of  curiosity 
throughout ;  but  it  never  excites  the  mind 
or  tortures  the  emotions.  It  is  the  book  for  a 
summer  vacation,  for  days  of  leisure,  or  for 
the  time  “  when  the  fire  burns,  and  the  lamps 
glow,  and  the  long  winter  evenings  are  before, 
■us.” 

Chapters  on  Animals.  By  Philip  Gilbert 

Hamerton.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

The  author  of  this  volume  explains  in  the 
preface  that  it  makes  no  pretension  to  system 
or  completeness.  “  Having  been  in  the  hab¬ 
it,”  he  says,  “  of  loving  and  observing  animals, 
as  people  do  who  live  in  the  countrv’,  I  thought 
that  possibly  some  of  my  observations,  how¬ 
ever  tritling  in  themselves,  might  interest 
others  whose  tastes  are  similar  to  my  own. 
In  this  spirit,  1  wrote  these  chapters,  describing 
what  I  had  seen  rather  than  what  other  writers 
had  recorded.”  The  animals  of  which  he 
writes  are  dogs,  horses,  cats,  the  bovincs, 
asses,  pigs,  wild  boars,  wolves,  kids,  goats, 
sheep,  birds,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Hamerton 
has  evidently  had  a  varied  experience  with 
the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  and  he  has 
that  faculty  and  habit  of  observation  which 
multiplies  experience  many  times,  and  without 
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which  it  can  bear  little  fruit  ;  and  though  his 
chapters  are  brief  and  in  many  cases  verj' 
slight,  he  certainly  succeeds  in  imparting  more 
intimate  knowledge  about  animals  and  animal 
life  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  book 
of  which  we  know.  It  is  not  his  anecdotes, 
or  his  gently  humorous  observations,  that  im¬ 
press  the  mind  most  strongly,  though  these 
are  exceedingly  amusing  and  inimitably  char¬ 
acteristic.  What  renders  his  book  genuine¬ 
ly  illuminating  to  the  reader  is  the  keen  ana¬ 
lysis  of  animal  characteristics,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  detects  those  delicate  distinc¬ 
tions  which  mark  the  individual  character  ;  for 
Mr.  Hamerton  holds  that  with  animals  as  with 
man,  there  is  an  individual  character  as  well  as 
a  racial  type,  and  that  we  can  never  really  un¬ 
derstand  animals  until  this  fact  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  very 
clearly  and  with  great  force  of  illustration  how 
very  different  animal  life  and  especially  ani¬ 
mal  intelligence  must  be  from  man’s,  even 
when  it  approaches  nearest ;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  how  absurd  is  the  modern  tendency  to  as¬ 
cribe  to  them  human  motives,  thoughts,  and 
feelings.  He  appreciates  fully  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  of  affection  displaj-ed  by  animals ; 
but  he  does'not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  be¬ 
tween  these  and  the  thinking  man  there  is  a 
gulf  fixed  which  even  the  human  mind  can 
scarcely  bridge. 

The  opening  chapter  on  “  The  Life  of  the 
Brute  ”  is  the  most  subtle  and  suggestive  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  subject  that  we  have  ever  read  ;  and 
there  are  entire  pages  in  it  which,  if  we  had  the 
space,  we  should  gladly  quote.  We  had  also 
marked  whole  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  on 
“  Canine  Guests,”  which  gives  a  narrative  of 
dog-intelligence  that  far  surpasses  in  marvel- 
ousiiess  any  similar  achievements  of  which 
the  evidence  is  equally  authentic ;  and  in  that 
on  “  Animals  in  Art,”  a  branch  of  the  subject 
in  which  Mr.  Hamerton  is  peculiarly  at  home. 
Our  space,  however,  will  not  admit  of  quota¬ 
tion,  or  even  of  further  criticism  ;  and  we  can 
only  recommend  these  “  Chapters  ”  as  one  of 
the  most  charming  works  of  one  who  is  (to 
our  mind)  the  most  charming  essayist  of  our 
time. 

•  There  are  twenty  illustrations  by  the  well- 
known  animal  painters,  Karl  Bodmer  and  J. 
Veyrassat,  which  add  materially  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  book. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Chorley,  Plan- 
ch6,  AND  Young.  Bric-a-Brac  Series.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Richard  Henrj’ Stoddard.  New-York: 
Scribner,  A  rmstrong  Co. 

Recent  Art  and  Society,  as  Described  in 
THE  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of 
Henry  Fothergill  Chorley.  Compiled 
from  the  edition  of  Henry  G.  Hewlett,  by 
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C.  H.  Jones.  New-York:  Henry  Holt  if 
Co. 

These  two  books,  dealing  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  same  subject,  have  found  their 
way  to  our  table  together.  The  first  is  the  in¬ 
itial  volume  of  the  Brie-a-Brac  Series,  which, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
and  with  the  motto  of  “  Infinite  riches  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  room,”  aims  to  collect,  from  biographies, 
autobiographies,  memoirs,  etc.,  all  the  person¬ 
al  reminiscences  worth  preserving  of  the  more 
noted  poets,  novelists,  wits,  artists,  actors,  and 
musicians  of  the  present  century.  It  is  enti¬ 
tled  “  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Chorley, 
Planche,  and  Young  ;”  and,  besides  brief  pre¬ 
liminary  sketches  of  Henry  F.  Chorley,  for 
many  years  musical  critic  of  the  London 
AthetKcum,  of  J.  R.  Planch^,  the  dramatist,  and 
of  Julian  Charles  Young,  son  of  Charles 
Mayne  Young,  the  tragedian,  contains  the 
more  striking  anecdote  portions  of  the  remi¬ 
niscences  which  these  three  authors  have  lately 
published.  The  material  was  ample  in  quan- 
tit}',  and  in  point  of  interest  could  hardly  be 
excelled  ;  and  those  readers  to  whom  the  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  personal  gossip  form  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  biography,  will  find  Mr. 
Stoddard’s  collection  abundantly  entertaining. 

The  second  of  the  two  books,  entitled  “  Re¬ 
cent  Art  and  Society,”  contains  all  of  the 
“  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Fothergill  Chorley,”  minus  the  merely 
personal  details  and  experiences  which  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  original  English  work. 
Many  of  the  gems  of  this  work,  disassociated 
from  their  natural  setting  in  the  narrative,  are 
found  in  Mr.  Stoddard’s  volume  ;  but,  as  the 
American  editor  observes,  "  Chorley  was  a 
man  who  deserved  to  be  remembered  for  his 
own  sake,”  and  apart  from  the  reminiscences 
of  nearly  every  musical,  literary,  and  social 
celebrity  of  his  time,  enough  of  the  biographi¬ 
cal  matter  has  been  retained  in  the  present 
edition  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  Chorley’s 
life  and  character,  and  to  link  his  reminis¬ 
cences  together.  Few  men  during  the  prei 
sent  century  have  had  better  social  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  Chorley,  and  none  has  made  a  belter 
use  of  them  ;  and  his  autobiography,  letters, 
and  journals  will  take  a  high  place  in  that  lit¬ 
erature  of  “  personal  recollections”  which  is 
more,  charming,  perhaps,  than  any  other  kind. 
The  volume  is  in  uniform  style  with  “  Recent 
Music  and  Musicians,”  by  Herr  Moscheles, 
and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Essays 
on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  New-York:  D. 
Appleton  Co. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  fascinating  sci- 
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entific  work  lately  published,  and  it  ought  to 
go  far  towards  developing  a  love  of  science 
among  a  class  of  readers  not  usually  reached 
by  this  kind  of  reading,  as  well  as  in  imparting 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  progress 
and  present  condition  of  astronomical  re¬ 
search.  It  is  much  more  popular  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  than  any  of  Mr.  Proctor’s 
other  works,  and  combines  with  his  customary 
beauty  of  style  a  lucidity  of  exposition  and  an 
aptness  of  illustration  which  render  it  perfect¬ 
ly  intelligible  to  the  most  non-scientihe  read¬ 
er.  The  same  subjects  that  were  treated  of 
cursorily  in  his  recent  lectures  in  this  country 
are  here  expounded  at  much  greater  length 
and  more  in  detail,  and  yet  in  the  same  gra¬ 
phic  and  picturesque  manner  ;  and  from  no 
other  work  can  so  comprehensive  and  vivid  a 
knowledge  of  the  wonders  which  astronomy 
reveals  be  obtained  with  so  much  of  pleasure 
in  its  acquisition.  One  feature  of  this  work, 
which  is  somewhat  rare  in  the  writings  of  sci¬ 
entific  men.  Is  the  tone  of  simple,  heart-felt 
piety  that  pervades  the  whole,  and  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  every  essay. 

Thk  Science  ok  Exchanges.  By  N.  A.  Nich¬ 
olson,  M.A.  London  and  New-York;  Cas¬ 
sell,  Fetter  &*  Galpin. 

This  is  a  clear,  concise,  and,  in  all  respects, 
admirable  exposition  of  the  more  elementary 
principles  of  political  economy.  It  is  put  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and  seems 
designed  for  a  text-book  in  schools  ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  very  judiciously  managed,  and  it 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  have 
not  time  for  more  elaborate  treatises.  A  more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  practical  working  of  ex¬ 
change  in  its  various  conditions  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  than  from  any  larger  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Nicholson  be¬ 
lieves  that  an  inconvertible  currency  is  neces- 
«ary  under  certain  circumstances,  and  thinks 
that,  but  for  the  "greenback,”  the  United 
States  could  not  have  conquered  the  South. 
But  that  his  book  is  written  for  the  latitude  of 
England  is  evident  throughout,  and  especially 
in  the  answer  to  question  327  :  “What  should 
we  desire  most  for  the  general  advantage  of 
all  classes  in  England  ?  That  the  nations  we 
deal  with  should  become  free-traders  like  our¬ 
selves,  for  we  should  then  have  plenty  of  em¬ 
ployment  at  home,  and  consequently  be  better 
able  to  pay  whatever  taxes  are  found  neces¬ 
sary." 
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A  LIFE  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  by  Prof. 
Zeller,  his  friend  from  early  youth  to  his 
death,  is  announced  as  nearly  ready. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  publishing  the 
Four  Gospels,  with  etchings  on  steel  after  the 


original  designs  of  M.  Bida,  printed  by  M. 
Salmon,  with  the  assistance  of  MM.  Hedouin 
and  Viel  Cazal. 

Some  unpublished  letters  by  Goethe  on  na¬ 
tural  history,  entitled  “  Correspondence  on 
Natural  History,”  has  been  brought  out  by  a 
professof  of  the  Cracovian  University. 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  commanded  a 
collection  of  Chinese  poems  from  the  earliest 
times  to  be  made.  The  collection  will  be 
published  in  200  volumes.  The  Emperor,  it 
is  said,  possesses  a  library  of  more  than  400,- 
000  volumes. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  work  of 
fiction  on  the  subject  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Plimsoll — the  sending  forth 
of  overladen  and  unseaworthy  vessels.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  will  himself  furnish  the  data. 

Byron’s  popularity  appears  to  be  still  great 
in  Italy.  Two  translations  of  Ckilde  J/aroLT s 
Pilgrtmage  have  appeared  at  Florence  within 
the  last  few  months,  by  MM.  Carlo  Faccioli 
and  Andrea  Maffei.  Both  are  well  spoken  of. 

M.  Brugsch  has  just  discovered,  inscribed 
upon  a  wall  at  Karnak,  a  list  of  upwards  of 
two  thousand  Egyptian  towns  and  cities. 
This  very  important  contribution  to  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Egypt  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  has  in  preparation  a 
work  on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  the 
fragments  of  other  than  tl^e  Canonical  Gos¬ 
pels,  which  are  to  be  found  quoted  by  known 
writers,  to  be  published  under  the  title  of 
Lost  ami  Hidden  Gospels. 

A  GRAND  literary  ftte  is  being  organized  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  fifth  centenary  of  the  poet  Petrarch, 
who  died  on  July  18,  1374.  The  fSte  will  take 
place,  under  the  patronage  of  the  authorities, 
at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  on  July  18  and  19 
next. 

Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  has  in  the  press,  for  the  series  of  Chro¬ 
nicles  and  Memorials  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  Chroni¬ 
cle  written  by  a  monk  of  St.  Albans  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  containing  some 
interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished  historical 
matter  relating  to  the  period  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  John  of  Gaunt. 

Burns’  collectors  will  hear  with  pleasure 
that  Mr.  M’Kie,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  in  view 
the  publication  of  a  “  Burns’  Calendar  and 
Handy  Register  of  Burnsiana,”  which  will 
form  a  record  of  events  in  the  poet’s  history, 
of  names  associated  with  his  life  and  writings, 
and  a  concise  bibliography.  Mr.  M'Kie  has 
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devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  ever>-thing 
that  could  throw  any  light  on  the  life  or  works 
of  Burns. 

Prof.  Dowden  is  about  to  prepare  for  pub¬ 
lication  the  series  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare 
which  he  is  at  present  delivering  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  These  lectures  attempt, 
with  the  aid  of  recent  studies  of  the  chronology 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Shakespeare’s  character  and  art,  from 
“  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  .to  “  The 
Tempest.” 

''  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lessing’s  famous  piece  Laocoon,  with 
preface  and  notes  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore. 
The  translator’s  preface  will  describe  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  main  position  of  the  piece 
in  regard  to  the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting 
has  exercised  on  subsequent  work  and 
thought  in  the  two  lines,  and  its  struggle  with 
the  contrary  maxim  professed  by  WTinckel- 
mann,  that  each  art  could  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Anton  Bachmaier,  secretar)’  of  the 
Munich  Anthropological  Society,  has  devised 
an  ingenious  and  practical  method  of  placing 
all  nations  in  written  communication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  system  of  numbers, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  “  Pasigraphy.” 
He  has  been  to  London  on  the  subject,  and 
has  received  the  support  of  Dr.  Birch,  Dr. 
Leitner,  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr.  N. 
Trflbner,  and  others. 

A  MISCELLANY  Containing  contributions 
from  writers  of  all  parties,  including  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Russian  poets  and  novelists,  and  scho¬ 
lars  of  the  most  opposite  views,  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  entitled  La 
Colisation,  and  the  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  starving  population  of  Samara. 
The  writers,  printers,  and  publishers  have  all 
given  their  labor  gratuitously ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  sale  of  the  work  will  reach 
10,000  copies  at  three  roubles  a  copy. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ariosto  is  to 
be  celebrated  at  Ferrara,  on  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  preparations  for  the  ceremony 
have  already  been  commenced,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Camitato  Ariosteo,  in  Ferrara,  of 
which  Dr.  Bergami  is  the  president,  and  Dr. 
A.  Bottoni  the  secretary.  The  popular  dra¬ 
matist  and  poet.  Signor  Pietro  Cossa,  of 
Rome,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  write  an 
historical  play  on  Ariosto,  which  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  during  the  festival. 

Mr.  MacGahan,  the  correspondent  of  the 
A’irw-  York  Herald,  and  the  single  journalist 
from  the  West  who  was  allowed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  accompany  their  forces  to  Khiva,  is 
about  to  publish  his  experiences,  in  London. 


The  first  part  of  his  book  will  be  devoted  to  a 
description  of  life  among  the  Kirghiz  of  the 
Kizil  Koom  ;  the  second  will  give  an  account 
of  the  last  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  ;  and 
the  third  will  deal  with  the  political  complica¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  likely  to  give  rise. 

A  HITHERTO  unknown  original  edition  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Rabelais  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  Edwin  Tross  at  Paris,  which 
bears  the  title  “  Le  Quart  Livre  des  Faictt  et 
Dictt  Hiroiques  du  rtoble  Pantagruel,  compost 
par  M.  Fran9ois  Rabelais,  Docteur  en  Medi¬ 
cine  et  Calloier  des  lies  Hi^res.  Lyon, 
L’an  mil  cinq  cens  quarante  huict.  in-i6, 48 
feuillets  non  chifTrfes.”  This  edition,  which 
has  not  been  quoted  by  any  bibliographer, 
contains  only  one  prologue  and  eleven  chap¬ 
ters,  whilst  the  edition  of  1552  has,  besides  a 
longer  prologue,  a  dedication  to  Cardinal 
Odet  de  Chastillon,  and  consists  of  sixty-six 
chapters.  The  introduction  differs,  moreover, 
from  that  in  the  other  editions,.and  the  text 
is  not  the  same.  The  volume  was  discovered 
by  M.  Tross  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  the 
Valence  edition  of  Rabelais  (1547),  in  three 
parts. 

A  VOLUME  of  tales  illustrating  French  pro¬ 
vincial  life  has  been  published  at  Coburg, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Die  Komischen  Mystcrien 
des  franzdsischen  Volkslebens  in  der  Pro- 
vinz.’  This  work  has  been  verj'  carefully 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  Baumgarten,  with  a  view  to 
show  his  German  fellow-countrymen  how 
false  is  the  assertion,  “  Qui  dit  Paris,  dit  toute 
la  France.”  On  the  contrary,  the  stories  here 
collected  show  how  totally  different  are  the 
manners,  customs,  words,  phrases,  and  pro¬ 
verbs  of  the  Picards,  Normans,  and  Bretons 
from  those  of  the  Parisians  ;  also  those  of 
Franche-ComtA,  Auvergne,  the  Pyrenees. 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphin6 ;  each 
differing  from  the  other,  and  all  from  those  of 
the  capital.  These  striking  differences  were 
observed  by  some  of  the  learned  men  that 
accompanied  the  German  invading  armies 
during  the  late  war,  whence,  in  part,  this  work 
of  Dr.  Baumgarten,  which  is  accompanied  by 
notes  in  German,  and  a  vocabulary  of  more 
than  1,200  provincial  words. 

An  interesting  announcement  was  made  by 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  in  his  speech  at 
the  late  Ro}'al  Academy  banquet.  He  said  : 
— “  The  6th  of  March  next  year  is  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Florence  and  Italy  propose  to  celebrate  that 
anniversarj’  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Happily,  there  are  circumstances  that 
enable  Florence  to  pay  honor  to  that  great  man 
in  a  way  it  is  impossible  for  any  other  city  to 
do.  Ths  great  collection  of  the  Buonarotti  cor- 
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respondence  is  for  the  first  time  to  be  opened 
to  the  world.  The  seal  of  secrecy  which  has 
perplexed  so  many  writers  is  to  be  removed. 
It  contains  700  letters  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
1,800  addressed  to  him  by  his  eminent  con¬ 
temporaries.  With  this  large  mass  of  material 
at  hand.  Signor  Gotti  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  life  of  Angelo.  It  is  to  be  published  on 
the  same  day  in  French,  Italian,  and  German. 
He  has  secured  a  very  competent  English 
translator,  who  is  also  an  artist.” 

An  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  has  lately  been 
established  at  Yokohama  by  the  English  and 
American  residents  in  that  country.  At  the 
first  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  the  Secretary  reported,  that  up  to 
that  time,  about  seventy  members  had  been 
enrolled,  and  that  a  commencement  had  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  library 
and  museum.  The  destruction,  by  a  fire,  of 
the  printed  matter  intended  to  form  the  first 
number  of  the  Society’s  Jourtial,  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  fortunately  docs  not 
seem  to  have  seriously  checked  the  progress 
of  this  promising  institution.  The  first  oc¬ 
tavo  part  of  Transactions  of  the  Society,  which 
has  now  reached  this  country,  is  replete  with 
interesting  and  valuable  information.  Among 
the  contributions  we  notice  two  papers  by  Mr, 
E.  Satow,  one  of  which  contains  an  account, 
historical,  ethnological,  and  descriptive,  of 
Loochoo  (Liukiu  or  Riukiu),  the  chief  island 
of  a  group  lying  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
whilst  the  other  consists  of  an  interesting, 
though  necessarily  succinct,  summary  of  the 
geography  of  Japan  based  on  native  works  and 
maps.  In  a  paper  ‘On  the  Nature  of  the 
Japanese  Language  and  its  possible  Improve¬ 
ments,’  Mr.  J.  Edkins,  of  Peking,  sets  forth,  in 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  relation  of 
the  Japanese  to  the  Chinese  and  Malay  lan¬ 
guages. 

Mr.  Murray  has  in  preparation,  with  an 
original  map  and  illustrations,  ‘The  Last 
Journals  of  Dr.  Livingstone,’  including  his 
researches  and  wanderings  in  Eastern  Africa, 
from  1865  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death, 
edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Steele  Livingstone. 
The  volume  comprises  all  the  journals  sent 
over  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Stanley ;  also  the  journals  that  have  been 
transmitted  since,  as  well  as  the  papers  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Foreign  OflSce. 

Madame  George  Sand  is  said  to  be  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  press  a  memoir  of  the  young  and 
unfortunate  Louis  the  Seventeeth,  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  personal  recollections  of  her 
grandmother,  Madame  Aurorc  Dupin  de  Fran- 
cucil,  grand-daughter  of  King  Augustus  the 
Second  of  Poland,  and  nearly  related  to  Kings 


Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
The  memoir  is  to  contain  also  historical  docu¬ 
ments  and  traditions,  carefully  preserved  in 
the  family  of  the  great  French  novelist. 

Two  curious  manuscripts  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  One  is  a  portion  of  a  treatise  by  King 
Edward  VI„  on  ‘‘The  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,”  written  in  French  in 
the  King’s  own  hand,  with  corrections  by  his 
tutors ;  the  other,  \)rought  from  the  Pekin 
Summer  Palace,  is  an  account  of  the  Chinese 
conquest  of  Nepaul  in  a.d.  1790,  written  in 
verse  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  text  being 
embroidered  in  red  silk  on  a  blue  ground  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  bound 
in  quaintly-carved  wooden  covers. 

- .  -  ♦♦♦  ■  -  — 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

A  Certain  and  Immediate  Sign  of  Death. 
— The  signs  of  death  which  can  be  implicitly  re- 
ligd  upon,  even  by  medical  men,  are  compara¬ 
tively  few.  Consciousness  maybe  abolished, 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  be  inaudible  and 
imperceptible  to  the  touch  or  eye.  The  re¬ 
spiratory  movements  may  be  inappreciable, 
the  surface  may  feel  cold,  and  yet  life  may  not 
be  quite  extinguished.  It  has  recently  been 
suggested  as  a  good  method  of  general  appli¬ 
cation,  to  tie  a  piece  of  twine  rather  tightly 
around  a  finger.  If  after  a  few  minutes  the 
part  beyond  the  ligature  neither  swells  nor 
alters  in  color,  life  may  be  regarded  with 
tolerable  certainty  as  extinct.  In  a  recent 
contribution  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Leon  Danis 
{Ijtndon  Medical  Record)  has  proposed  another 
plan,  which,  however,  can  only  be  practised 
by  a  surgeon.  The  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Danis  is  the  denudation  and  section  of  an 
artery.  If  the  artery  be  empty,  the  heart  is 
dead  ;  the  heart  dead,  the  whole  body  has 
ceased  to  live.  The  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  this  sign  is, 
that  the  emptying  of  the  arteries  must  be 
simultaneous  with  death,  and  if  it  be  present, 
attempts  at  restoration  should  be  abandoned. 
If  this  phenomenon  be  not  present,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  restore  life  may  yet  succeed.  The 
temporal  artery,  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to 
the  surface,  may  be  selected  for  the  operation, 
as  also  for  the  slight  degree  in  which  it  re¬ 
tracts.  When  the  artery  has  been  exposed, 
its  color  should  be  observed.  After  death  it 
becomes  of  a  yellowish  or  orange  color ; 
during  life  it  has  the  color  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Its  pulsations,  if  any  exist,  ma 
then  be  observed  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  sudden  exposure  to  the  air  sometimes 
stops  the  pulsation  ;  from  this,  however,  it 
will  soon  recover,  if  life  be  not  extinct.  In 
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the  dead  body  the  artery  will  gape  when  di¬ 
vided,  and  little  or  no  blood  will  flow,  other 
than  a  few  coagula.  If  the  blood  should  flow 
by  jets,  a  compress  will  restrain  it. 

The  Way  in  which  the  Body  uses  up  its 
Food. — A  paper  by  Herren  Pettenkofer  and 
V’oit,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  “Zeit- 
schrift  ftlr  Biologie,”  is  of  some  interest.  The 
present  paper  deals  only  with  the  processes  of 
disintegration  which  occur  in  the  body  when 
varying  proportions  of  meat  and  fat  are  given 
as  food.  In  some  of  these  1,500  grammes  of 
meat  were  given  with  30,  60,  too,  and  150 
grammes  of  fat  ;  in  others  500  grammes  of 
meat  with  200  of  fat  ;  and  so  on.  Their  ex¬ 
periments  showed  that  fat  is  absorbed  in  large 
quantities  from  the  intestine,  and  that  within 
certain  limits  the  larger  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
the  food  the  more  is  absorbed.  But  when  a 
certain  proportion  has  been  stored  up  in  the 
body,  less  is  taken  up  from  the  intestine. 
The  most  important  conclusion  at  which  they 
have  arrived  is  that  albumen  is,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  more  easily  split  up  in 
the  body  into  simple  products  than  fat,  so 
that  so  far  from  fat  retarding  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  albumen,  albumen,  if  taken  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  by  a  carnivorous  animal,  delays 
the  oxidation  of  the  fat,  by  spliting  up  into 
some  form  of  oleaginous  compound  and  other 
secondary  products,  the  former  of  which  is 
more  easily  oxidizable  than  ordinary  fat. 
The  fat  derived  from  the  albumen  must  of 
course  be  estimated  as  food  fat,  and  viewing 
it  in  this  light,  it  may  be  said  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fat  in  the  body  increases  with  the 
amount  of  albumen  present  in  the  body,  or,  in 
Other  words,  the  better  the  general  state  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  the  more  fat  is  disin¬ 
tegrated.  Lastly,  they  show  that  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  fat  increases  notably  with  phy¬ 
sical  exertion. 

The  Belts  of  Jupiter.— A  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Rosse  gives  an  account  of  a  long  series -of 
observations  of  Jupiter,  accompanied  by  col¬ 
ored  lithographs.  In  these  the  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Jovial  planet  are  represented  with 
a  minuteness  of  detail  surprising  to  any  one 
accustomed  to  regard  the  belts  as  stripes  of 
uniform  color.  It  is  only  by  steady  perseve¬ 
rance  with  the  great  reflecting  telescope  that 
Lord  Rosse  has  achieved  such  remarkable  re¬ 
sults,  for  even  on  the  best  nights  interruptions 
occur,  ‘Often  for  minutes  together  all  the 
finer  details  of  a  brilKant  object  like  Jupiter 
are  mixed  up  in  inextricable  confusion,  and 
it  is  only  at  more  or  less  widely  separated  in¬ 
tervals  that  the  confused  image  suddenly  ap¬ 
pears  to  freeze  or  crystallize  into  one  of  great 
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sharpness.’  To  the  assiduity  with  which 
these  clear  moments  were  taken  advantage 
of,  we  are  indebted  for  the  twenty-one  col¬ 
ored  views  given  with  the  paper. 

Lord  Rosse  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
those  observers  who,  within  the  past  two 
years,  have  remarked  a  great  loss  of  color 
in  the  equatorial  belt  of  Jupiter.  In  1870 
that  belt  was  so  red  that  the  color  of  the 
whole  planet  was  affected  by  it.  Since  then, 
it  has  undergone  a  change,  and  now  resembles 
yellow  ochre. 

The  Remains  of  Petrarch,  the  Great 
Italian  Poet. — A  contemporary  states  that 
the  Italian  Scientific  Commission  appointed 
to  examine,  from  an  anthropological  point  of 
view,  the  remains  of  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch, 
and  to  publish  the  result  of  its  observations 
at  the  centenary  of  the  great  poet,  proceeded, 
we  learn  from  “  La  Nature,”  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  to  open  the  urn  of  red  granite, 
amid  a  large  gathering  of  people.  The  bones, 
instead  of  being  contained  in  a  coffin  of  wood 
or  metal,  were  spread  upon  a  simple  plank, 
and  were  of  an  amber  color,  moist,  and  part¬ 
ly  mouldered.  The  cranium,  of  medium  size, 
was  intact,  the  frontal  bone  much  developed* 
The  jaws  still  contained  many  teeth,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  molars  and  incisors 
very  well  preserved.  The  orbits  were  very 
large.  Nearly  all  the  vertebra:  and  ribs  were 
found.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  were  in  good 
condition,  as  also  the  scapula,  the  humerus, 
and  the  other  bones  of  the  arms  ;  the  apophy¬ 
ses  of  the  femurs  were  very  prominent- 
There  was  discovered  also  a  quantity  of  small 
bones  which  probably  composed  the  hands 
and  the  feet.  The  vestments  were  reduced  to 
a  dark  powder.  From  the  size  and  length  of 
the  bones,  we  may  conclude  that  Petrarch  was 
a  man  of  middle  height  and  robust  constitu¬ 
tion. 

How  TO  Check  Coughs. — Dr.  Brown- 
S£quard,  in  a  late  lecture  delivered  by  him  in 
Boston,  stated  that  there  are  many  facts  which 
show  that  morbid  phenomena  of  respiration 
can  always  be  stopped  by  the  influence  of  ar¬ 
rest.  Coughing,  for  instance,  can  be  stopped 
by  pressing  on  the  nerves  of  the  lip  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nose.  A  pressure  there 
may  prevent  a  cough  when  it  is  beginning.  It 
is  generally  known  that  sneezing  may  be  stop¬ 
ped  by  this  plan,  but  it  is  new  to  many  that  it 
can  check  coughing.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
however,  is  a  great  authority,  says  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Press  and  Circular,  and  asserts  it.  He 
added  that  pressing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ear,  right  in  front  of  the  ear,  may  stop 
coughing.  It  is  also  preventive  of  hiccough, 
but  much  less  so  than  of  sneezing  or  cough¬ 
ing.  Pressing  very  hard  on  the  top  of  the 
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mouth  inside  is  also  a  means  of  stopping 
coughing,  and  to  show  that  the  will  has  im¬ 
mense  power  he  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
French  nurse  who  used  to  say,  “The  first  pa¬ 
tient  who  coughs  here  will  be  deprived  of  his 
food  to-day.”  It  was  exceedingly  rare  that  a 
patient  coughed. 

New  Classification  of  Birds. — Mr.Garrod, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  lately  read  a  paper  before  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  new  classification  of  birds,  found¬ 
ed  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  their  muscles 
and  other  soft  parts.  The  five  muscles  which 
he  had  observed  to  vary  most  were  the 
ambiens,  the  femoro-caudal,  the  accessory 
femoro-caudal,  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  the 
aepessory  semi-tendinosus.  After  stating 
which  of  these  are  present  or  absent  in  the 
different  families  of  birds,  he  showed  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  ambiens  muscle  is 
so  intimately  correlated  with  other  characters 
that  a  division  of  the  whole  class  into  Homa- 
logonati  and  Anomalogonati,  depending  on  that 
peculiarity,  would  stand  the  test  of  much 
criticism.  The  Homalogoaatous  birds  were 
divided  into  the  Gailiformes,  the  Anscri- 
formes,  the  Ciconiiformes,  and  the  Charadrii- 
formes  ;  the  Anomalogonatous  into  the  Pas¬ 
seriformes,  the  Piciformes,  and  the  Cypseli- 
formes.  Among  the  most  important  changes 
proposed  or  substantiated  were  the  placing 
Serpmtarius  and  Cariama  with  the  Otididae,  the 
Cypselidx  with  the  Trochilidte,  and  the 
Musophagida:  among  the  Gailiformes. 

Cholera  Remedies. — It  is  stated  that,  as  a 
rule,  French  physicians  hold  to  the  fungoid 
theory  of  cholera,  and  one  of  their  number  is 
said  to  have  experimented  with  carbolate  of 
ammonia  in  cases  of  this  disease  with  en¬ 
couraging  success.  It  even  appears  that  Dr. 
D£clat  looks  upon  carbolic  acid  as  a  pro¬ 
phylactic,  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
diet  during  epidemics — that  is,  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup.  When  a]  patient  is  attacked 
with  cholera,  the  syrup  according  to  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  be  administered,  and  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  injected.  In  severe  cases.  Dr. 
D^clat  employs  a  syrup  of  carbolate  of  am¬ 
monia  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  the 
same,  and  he  is  so  confidenfas  to'the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy  that  in  cases  where  dissolution 
is  impending  he  injects  a  solution  of  the  car- 
bolatc  of  ammonia  directly  into  the  veins. 
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Of  Faces. — Lavater  I  think  it  is  who  re¬ 
quires  all  right-minded  persons  to  have  what 
he  terms  “homogeneous  faces,”  every  feature 
and  trait  and  curve  in  harmony  with  all  the 


rest,  and  all  leading  up  to  the  same  meaning. 
In  sincere  faces,  all  the  changing  features  do 
so  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  when  we 
take  the  permanent  features,  these  must  be 
good  faces ;  it  is  essential  to  beauty,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  the  face  be  an  evil  one,  its  char¬ 
acter  will  hardly  be  mended  by  having  no  op¬ 
posing  trait,  no  redeeming  feature  left.  The 
greater  Napoleon  had  a  homogeneous  face, 
and  certainly  all  the  Madonnas  have.  But  so 
also  Tito’s  must  have  been,  and  if  any  one 
has  a  good  picture  of  Mephistopeles,  I  fancy  it 
will  be  the  same  throughout.  Indeed  one 
would  think  that  these  people  must  be  whol¬ 
ly  good  or  wholly  bad,  only  that  there  are 
none  such  in  the  world.  The  people  we 
call  single-hearted  are  likely  to  have  homoge¬ 
neous  faces,  so  are  the  simple  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous.  If  their  circumstances  suit  them,  they 
will  be  well  content ;  but  you  sometimes  find 
them  at  war  with  all  their  surroundings,  and 
then  they  are  altogether  unhappy — no  part  of 
their  nature  is  at  rest.  These  too,  are  the 
people  who  can  be  killed  by  grief.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  photographs  of  Keble,  the  prints  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  Rousseau,  and  Watts  give  us  unho- 
mogeneous  faces.  If,  then,  incongruous  faces 
are  not  the  handsomest,  nor  the  most  loveable, 
nor  the  opposite  thing,  they  are  generally  the 
most  difficult  to  understand  and  the  most  in 
need  of  being  understood.  Probably  their 
owners  don’t  understand  themselves.  When 
one  sees  one  set  of  features  contradicting  the 
other,  the  whole  face  tells  us  of  an  inward 
conflict,  a  complexity  of  character  that  must 
be  always  troublesome  to  the  man  himself 
and  often  very  inconvenient  to  his  friends. 
And  not  only  are  these  the  most  in  need  of 
being  understood,  but  as  it  is  ever  the  strug¬ 
gle  that  pleases  us,  they  are  also  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  study.  Generally  the  incongruity 
consists,  I  think,  in  the  mouth  and  chin  fail¬ 
ing  to  support  the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  and 
then  the  meaning  of  it  is  most  frequently  that 
the  man’s  nature  is  better  than  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  not  being  duly  supported  by  his  ener¬ 
gy.  Now  it  is  wonderful  how  far  more  com¬ 
mon  good  foreheads  and  eyes  are  amongst  us 
than  good  mouths  and  chins.  This  is  evident 
irom  the  fact  that  we  meet  so  many  more 
grand-looking  men  now  they  have  readopted 
their  beards  than  we  used  to  do  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  a  man  has  a  good 
mouth  and  firm  chin,  he  loses  greatly  in  looks 
by  concealing  these  in  his  beard.  And.  this  is 
a  very  gratifying  fact — not  that  of  the  beards, 
but  that  about  good  upper  faces  being  so  much 
the  most  common.  For  our  next  rule  is, 
“  Observe  the  forehead  to  discover  what  a  man 
is  by  nature,  or  what  he  may  become  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  nature  ;  and  the  motionless  closed 
mouth  when  you  would  know  what  he  actually 
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is,  or  has  become  by  habit."  The  upper  face, 
the  head,  brow,  and  eyes  express  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  nature  of  the  man  ;  the  lower  part, 
the  mouth  and  chin,  give  us  the  measure  of 
his  resolution  and  strength,  his  practical  or  ac¬ 
quired  ability,  and  the  temper  which  he  him¬ 
self,  or  his  circumstances,  may  have  formed  in 
him.  The  movable  features  which  chiefly 
(not  wholly)  give  us  the  passing  changes  of 
thought  and  feeling,  are  the  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils  on  the  one  part,  the  eyes,  eyelids  and 
brow  on  the  other.  In  polished  society  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  mouth  is 
voluntaiy  except  in  moments  of  self-forgetful¬ 
ness  or  rest,  and  then  the  lips  take  the  form  of 
the  governing  or  habitual  disposition. —  Victo¬ 
ria  Magazine. 

Froi’hf.  on  Liberty. — Among  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  work. 
The  English  in  Ireland,  we  find  the  follow’ing 
on  liberty : 

“  There  is  no  word  in  human  language 
which  so  charms  the  car  as  liberty.  There  is 
no  word  which  so  little  pains  have  been  taken 
to  define,  or  which  is  used  to  express  ideas 
more  opposite.  There  is  a  liberty  which  is 
the  liberty  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  the  liberty 
of  animals,  the  vagrant  liberty,  which  obeys 
no  restraint,  for  it  is  conscious  of  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  liberty  which  arises  from  the 
subjugation  of  self  and  the  Control  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  a  power  to  do  it 
obtained  by  patient  labor  and  discipline.  The 
artisan  or  the  artist  learns  in  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  under  the  guidance  of  others  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  of  his  profession.  When  the 
conquest  is  complete,  he  is  free.  He  has  li¬ 
berty — he  commands  his  tools,  he  commands 
his  own  faculties.  He  has  become  a  master. 
It  is  with  life  as  a  whole,  as  with  the  occupa¬ 
tions  into  which  life  is  divided.  Those  only 
are  free  men  who  have  had  patience  to  learn 
the  conditions  of  a  useful  and  honorable  ex¬ 
istence,  who  have  overcome  their  own  igno¬ 
rance  and  their  own  selfishness,  who  have  be¬ 
come  masters  of  themselves.  The  first  liberty 
is  the  liberty  of  anarchy,  which  to  a  man 
should  be  a  supreme  object  of  detestation. 
The  second  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  law,  which 
has  made  the  name  the  symbol  of  honor,  and 
has  made  the  thing  the  supreme  object  of  de¬ 
sire.  But  the  enthusiasm  for  true  liberty  has 
in  th^e  modern  times  been  transferred  to  its 
opposite.  With  a  singular  inversion  of  cause 
and  effect,  men  have  seen  in  liberty  not  the 
exercise  and  the  reward  of  virtues  which  have 
been  acquired  under  restraint,  but  some  natu¬ 
ral  fountain,  a  draught  from  which  is  to  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  spell  for  the  regeneration  of  our 
nature.  Freedom  as  they  picture  it  to  them¬ 


selves  is  like  air  'and  light,  a  condition  in 
which  the  seeds  of  excellence  are  alone  able 
to  germinate.  Who  is  free?  asked  the  ancient 
sage,  and  he  answered  his  own  question.  The 
wise  man  who  is  master  of  himself.  Who  is 
free?  asks  the  modern  liberal  politician,  and 
he  answers,  the  man  who  has  a  voice  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  laws  which  he  is  expected  to  obey. 
Does  the  freedom  of  a  painter  consist  in  his 
having  himself  consented  to  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective,  and  light  and  shade?  That  nation  is 
the  most  free  where  the  laws,  by  whomsoever 
framed,  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  will  of 
the  Maker  of  the  universe,  by  whom,  and  not 
by  human  suffrage,  the  code  of  rules  is  laid 
down  for  our  obedience.  That  nation  is  most 
a  slave  which  has  ceased  to  believe  that  such 
divinely  appointed  laws  exist,  .and  will  only 
be  bound  by  the  acts  which  it  places  on  its 
statute-bqok.” 

The  Japanese. — The  origin  of  the  Japanese 
of  the  present  day  is  still  involved  in  mystery, 
and  it  has  not  been  determined  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  whence  the  invaders  came 
who  dispossessed  the  aborigines.  That  they 
are  a  mixed  race  is  clear ;  there  is  Chinese, 
there  is  Mongolian,  and  there  is  Corean 
blood  amongst  them  ;  also,  as  it  seems,  Ma¬ 
lay,  and  there  may  have  been  immigrations 
from  the  Polynesian  Islands.  The  original 
inhabitants,  the  Aino,  are  now  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  northern  island  of  Yero.  They  are  a 
hairy  race,  living  in  poverty  in  the  rudest  of 
huts,  and  speaking  a  language  of  their  own. 
Dr.  Dickson  says  : — “  There  are  two  strongly- 
marked  varieties  of  features  in  Japan,  which 
are  always  strikingly  portrayed  in  their  own 
pictures.  There  is  the  broad,  flat  face  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  high  nose  and  oval  face 
of  the  higher.  The  difference  is  so  marked  as 
to  be  some  argument  in  favor  of  a  previous 
mixing  of  two  different  races ;  the  one  which 
had  extended  southwards  from  the  Kurile 
Islands  and  Siberia,  hairy  and  broad-featured  ; 
while  the  other  had  originated  from  the  south, 
with  Indian  features  and  smooth  skins.” 
With  respect  to  the  invaders,  Japanese  tradi¬ 
tion  states  that  the  fifth  ruler  in  descent  from 
the  sun  goddess  was  Jimmu,  or  the  spirit  of 
war  (b.c.  667).  He  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  first  mortal  ruler,  and  with  him  the  real 
history  of  Japan  may  perhaps  be  taken  to 
commence.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  hero, 
or  his  ancestors,  came  originally  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  with  a  body  of  adherents  ; 
that  these  men  landed  in  the  southern  island 
of  Kiushiu,  established  themselves  there,  gra¬ 
dually  vanquished  other  tribes  of  immigrants, 
and,  pushing  their  conquests  further  and  fur¬ 
ther,  drove  the  aborigines  to  the'  northward 
and  eastward,  and ‘thus  the  Kioto,  or  capital 
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(which  is  the  signification  of  the  word),  came 
to  be  established  in  the  largest  of  the  group. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  many  of  the 
aborigines  would  remain  attached  to  the  soil 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  cultivated, 
and  would  become  the  bondsmen  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  From  them,  with  an  admixture  of  the 
intruders,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  Hat-faced 
peasants  and  lower  classes  of  the  present  day 
are  descended,  whilst  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
in%'aders  exclusively  was  formed  that  military 
class  which  became  dominant,  and  constituted 
the  nobility  of  the  land.  The  generals  and 
chiefs  of  tribes,  and  the  whole  military  caste, 
naturally  lorded  it  over  the  peasants,  and  de¬ 
spised  them  ;  and  the  latter  looked  up  to  and 
were  subservient  to  the  former.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  conceive  that  after  a  time  the  chief¬ 
tains  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  so  high 
above  the  common  people  that  the  fiction  of 
divine  descent  was  attributed  to  the  ruler, 
and  then  the  Japanese  mythology  was  invent¬ 
ed  to  support  this  pretension. —  The  History  of 
Japan.  By  Francis  Ottiweli  Adams,  F.B.G.S. 

Napoleon’s  House. — But  it  is  time  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ajaccio  itself.  At  present  the  attrac¬ 
tions  and  ornaments  of  the  town  consist  of  a 
good  public  library.  Cardinal  Fesch’s  large 
but  indifferent  collection  of  pictures,  two 
monuments  erected  to  Napoleon,  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  house.  It  will  always  be  the  chief 
pride  of  Ajaccio  that  she  gave  birth  to  the 
great  emperor.  Close  to  the  harbor,  in  a 
public  square  by  the.  sea-beach,  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  conqueror  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  four  brothers  on  foot.  They  are  all 
attired  in  Roman  fashion,  and  arc  turned  sea¬ 
ward,  to  the  west,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  this  family  to  subdue  Europe. 
There  is  something  ludicrous  and  forlorn  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  group — something  even 
pathetic,  when  we  think  how  Napoleon  gazed 
seaward  from  another  island,  no  longer  on 
horseback,  no  longer  laurel-crowned,  an  un¬ 
throned,  unseated  conqueror,  on  St.  Helena. 
His  father’s  house  stands  close  by.  An  old 
Italian  waiting-woman,  who  had  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Murats,  keeps  it  and  siiows 
it.  She  has  the  manners  of  a  lady,  and  can 
tell  many  stories  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Those  who  fancy  that 
Napoleon  was  born  in  a  mean  dwelling  of 
poor  parents  will  be  surprised  to  _find  so 
much  space  and  elegance  in  these  apartments. 
Of  course  his  family  was  not  rich  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  riches  of  French  or  English 
nobles.  But  for  Corsicans  they  were  well  to 
do,  and  their  house  has  an  air  of  antique  dig¬ 
nity.  The  chairs  of  the  entrance-saloon  have 
been  literally  stripped  of  their  coverings  by 


enthusiastic  visitors  :  the  horsehair  stuffing 
underneath  protrudes  itself  with  a  sort  of 
comic  pride,  as  if  protesting  that  it  came  to 
be  so  tattered  in  an  honorable  service.  Some 
of  the  furniture  seems  new ;  but  many  old 
presses,  inlaid  with  marbles,  agates,  and  lapis- 
lazuli,  such  as  Italian  families  preserve  for 
generations,  have  an  air  of  respectable  anti¬ 
quity  about  them.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  young  Napoleon  led  his  minuets  be¬ 
neath  the  stiff  girandoles  of  the  formal  danc¬ 
ing-room.  There,  too,  in  a  dark  back  cham¬ 
ber,  is  the  bed  in  which  he  was  born.  At  its 
foot  is  a  photograph  of  the  present  Prince 
Imperial  sent  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who, 
when  she  visited  the  room,  wept  vaxsch—pian- 
se  molto  (to  use  the  old  lady’s  phrase) — at  see¬ 
ing  the  place  where  such  lofty  destinies  be¬ 
gan.  On  the  wall  of  the  same  room  is  the 
portrait  of  Napoleon  himself  as  the  young 
general  of  the  Republic — with  the  citizen’s 
unkempt  hair,  the  fierce  fire  of  the  Revolution 
in  his  eyes,  a  frown  upon  his  forehead,  lips 
compressed,  and  quivering  nostrils  ;  also  one 
of  his  mother,  the  pastille  of  a  handsome  wo¬ 
man,  with  Napoleonic  eyes  and  brows  and 
nose,  but  with  a  vacant  simpering  mouth. — 
Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece.  By  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds. 

The  City  of  the  Sultan. — Although  sum¬ 
mer  is  the  non-season  at  Constantinople, 
there  are  plenty  of  amusements  suitable  to 
the  time  of  year.  Steamers  ply  all  day  dp  and 
down  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  to  Prinkipo 
and  other  islands  in.  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
while  numerous  caiques  wait  for  hire  at  every 
landing-place.  In  the  evenings  the  esplanade 
at  Buyukder6  is  crowded  with  promenaders, 
and  the  full-dress  toilettes  of  the  Perote  ladies 
give  an  idea  of  an  al-fresco  ha\\.  Music  and 
fireworks  enliven  the  scene,  and  when,  on 
some  special  occasion,  both  sides  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  are  illuminated,  the  whole  appears 
rather  like  a  dream  of  faiiyland  than  a  reality 
of  every-day  life.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
Sultan’s  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  month 
of  June,  a  splendid  entertainment  is  usually 
given  by  the  Grand  Vizier  at  his  summer  pal¬ 
ace,  to  which,  with  a  little  inHuence,  invita¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained.  Then  there  are  the 
“  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia  ”  and  “  Sweet  Waters 
of  Europe  ” — the  beauties  of  which  have  been 
so  frequently  described — where  the  Turkish 
ladies  drive  in  their  little  gilt  carriages  on 
Fridays  ;  Scutari,  with  its  dark  cypresses  and 
burial-place  of  the  English  brave  who  fell 
during  the  Crimean  war ;  the  forest  of  Bel¬ 
grade  ;  the  “  Giant’s  Mountain,”  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  holiday  parties,  and  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Euxine. 
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’TU  a  grand  tight  from  off  the  Giant's  Grave 
To  watcfi  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  case. 

These,  and  numerous  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  will  afford  ample  pleasure  and 
amusement  during  a  couple  of  months’  resi* 
dence  in  the  “  City  of  the  Sultan.”  Besides 
the  steamers  and  caiques,  there  is  now  another 
mode  of  locomotion,  namely,  the  railway,  of 
which  there  are  two  lines  running  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Stamboul.  A  great  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Constantinople  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  cars  of  the  tramway 
run  in  the  streets  of  Galata,  the  railway  whistle 
is  heard  at  the  Seven  Towers,  and  the  ironclad 
floats  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus. 
In  nothing,  however,  has  there  been  a  greater 
change  than  in  the  social  feeling  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  Turks  themselves.  The  ancient 
bigotrj'  has  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by 
a  religious  tolerance  which  is  certainly  not 
surpassed,  if  even  equalled,  in  any  country  in 
Europe  ;  whilst  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
Frank  has  been  succeeded  by  cordial  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect.  The  Sultan  himself  has  re¬ 
cently  adopted  the  unprecedented  step  of  tak¬ 
ing  several  Christians  into  the  palace  as  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  who  are  placed  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  and  receive  precisely  the  same  treatment 
as  his  Mussulman  attendants. — Belgravia. 

Rvskin  and  his  Critics. — Mr.  Ruskin  has 
fallen*  foul  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  in 
the  last  number  of  Fort  Chvigera.  In  the 
following  passage  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
laid  his  finger  on  the  root  of  the  disease 
which  is  dissolving  modern  society; — “It  is 
quite  possible  for  the  simplest  workman  or 
laborer  for  whom  I  write  to  understand 
what  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  are,  and  share 
them,  if  he  will ;  but  the  crisis  and  horror  of 
this  present  time  are  that  its  desire  of  money, 
and  the  fulness  of  luxury  dishonestly  attaina¬ 
ble  by  common  persons  are  gradually  making 
churls  of  all  men ;  and  the  nobler  passions  are 
not  merely  disbelieved,  but  even  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  them  seems  ludicrous  to  the  ordinary 
churl  mind  ;  so  that,  to  take  only  so  poor  an 
instance  of  them  as  my  own  life — because  I 
have  passed  it  in  almsgiving,  not  in  fortune¬ 
hunting  ;  because  I  have  labored  always  for  the 
honor  of  others,  not  my  own,  and  have  chosen 
rather  to  make  men  look  to  Turner  and  Luini 
than  to  form  or  exhibit  the  skill  of  my  own 
hand  ;  because  I  have  lowered  my  rent,  and 
assured  the  comfortable  lives  of  my  poor  ten¬ 
ants,  instead  of  taking  from  them  all  I  could 
force  for  the  roofs  they  needed  ;  because  I  love 
a  wood  walk  better  than  a  London  street,  and 
would  rather  watch  a  sea-gull  fly  than  shoot  it, 


and  rather  hear  a  thrush  sing  than  eat  it  ; 
finally,  because  I  never  disobeyed  my  mother, 
because  I  have  honored  all  women  with  sol¬ 
emn  worship,  and  have  been  kind  even  to  the 
unthankful  and  the  evil ;  therefore  the  hacks 
of  English  art  and  literature  wag  their  heads 
at  me,  and  the  poor  wretch  who  pawns  the 
dirty  linen  of  his  soul  daily  for  a  bottle  of  sour 
wine  and  a  cigar,  talks  of  the  ‘  effeminate  sen¬ 
timentality  of  Ruskin.’ " 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  —  The  only 
beautiful  thing  of  his  later  years  is  the  deep 
regret  which  is  sung  in  “  Youth  and  Age.” 

Still  more  pitiful  is  the  poem  addressed  to 
Wordsworth  on  reading  the  Prelude.  He 
reads  this  “  orphic  song,”  chanted  to  its  own 
passionate  music,  and  he  is  moved  to  the  depth  | 
of  his  heart;  his  youthful  passion  comes  again  ;  | 

but  he  has  no  strength,  he  fails  back,  bleed-  i 

ing  and  worn  ;  and  his  misery  is  deepened 
when  he  contrasts  his  now  broken  work  with 
the  finished  flower  of  Wordsworth’s  mind. 

Ah !  ai  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 

The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 

And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned. 

Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  paint— 

Keen  pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart : 

And  fears  self-willed,  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope: 

And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear : 

Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 

And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 

And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  woodwalks  wild. 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all  ] 

Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  cone,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 

In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfsame  grave  ! 

No  dirge  can  be  sadder  than  these  lines ; 
they  are  the  cry  of  one  who  once  had  a  mighty 
idea,  and  who,  in  the  shock  of  its  overthrow,  ! 

was  struck  with  paralysis.  He  sees  that  ' 

Wordsworth  after  the  same  shock  remained 
calm  and  sure,  and  saw  beyond  the  lost  idea 
a  nobler  vision  that  his  very  loss  had  led  him 
to  ;  but  it  was  not  for  him — nothing  remained 
for  him  but  prayer.  The  poetry-creating 
thought  of  an  universal  mankind,  and  of 
God  as  its  king  and  guide,  the  theological 
idea  of  the  poetry  of  Man  had  died  in  him ;  | 

and  with  its  death  his  true  life  as  poet  ceased. 

It  is  a  woeful  thing  to  have  known  a  high 
conception  and  to  fall  short  of  it.  It  is  still 
more  woeful  when  we  have  linked  it  to  God 
and  love  it,  for  with  its  loss  our  idea  of  God 
is  lowered  from  that  it  might  have  been. 

There  is  no  lesson  so  solemn  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  poetry  as  that  given  by 
Coleridge’s  poetry — genius  without  will — 
religion  without  strength — hope  without  per¬ 
severance — art  without  the  power  of  finisn. — 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets. 
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